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BIANCA    CAPPELLO. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  The  pulse  of  the  heart  is  the  voice  of  fate." 

Schiller. 

"  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the 
king's  English." — Shakspeare. 

"  Life's  winter  now  with  double  smart, 
Sheds  frost  upon  my  head  and  heart ; 
And  thus  I  stand  a  lonely  tree, 
All  base  and  desolate  to  see, 
But  worse  within." 

HoRNE's  Ballad  of  Delora. 


Time  is  a  chivalric  brigand,  who  takes  from 
the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  yet  Hke  a  true 
highwayman  as  he  is,  often  for  the  sake  of  his 
metier,  robs  rich  and  poor  indiscriminately.  It 
was  six  months  since  we  left  him  in  Venice, 
having  made  free  with  the  mortal  existence  of 
Pierio  Valeriano  Bolzanio,  w^hich  event  had 
shut  out  from  Bianca  Cappello  and  her  lover 
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one  of  their  principal  places  of  meeting ;  still,  in 
Lovers  politics,  resource  is  the  primum  mobile, 
and  he  was  not  long  in  supplying  the  deficiency. 
Arianna  had  been  gone  some  three  months 
to  Ferrara  ^yith  the  Contessa  Increzia  D^Este, 
a  change  which  had  taken  place  quite 
unknown  to  Vittorio  Cappello,  who  always 
imagined  her  a  close  prisoner  in  her  room  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  his  presence,  a  supposition 
so  irritating  to  his  vanity,  that  he  passed  the 
chief  part  of  his  time  in  maturing  schemes  of 
future  vengeance  against  her.  The  loss  of 
Arianna^s  faithful  companionship,  coupled  with 
a  continued  nervous  anxiety  about  her  secret 
meetings  with  Bonaventuri,  had  a  visible  effect 
upon  the  health  and  looks  of  Bianca,  which 
sensibly  affected  the  old  Count  her  father,  who 
nevertheless  having  the  fear  of  his  wife  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes,  had  no  other  mode  of 
evincing  his  increased  tenderness,  than  by 
heaping  rich  gifts  upon  his  daughter,  to  whom 
they  were  only  so  many  silent  reproaches  that 
served  but  to  increase  the  melancholy  he  sought 
to  dissipate.  Not  so  Bonaventuri,  he  looked 
%ipon  the  sparkling  gems  and  costly  jewels  of 
the  beautiful  Bianca  as  so  many  sources  of 
their  future  existence ;  an  idea,  however,  which 
he  was  careful  to  keep  to  himself,  while  he  was 
openly  lavish  of  his  admiration  of  the  becoming 
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lustre  they  imparted  to  attractions  that  needed 
not  their  aid,  •  so  as  to  give  her  a  Hking  for 
them  that  she  \YOuld  not  otherwise  have  had. 

Among  the  many  heavy  and  galHng  taxes  and 
imposts  of  guilt,  there  is  none  like  the  nervous 
fever  of  constant  concealment,  and  its  accom- 
panying fear  of  detection.  So  severely  did 
Bianca  suffer  from  this,  that  she  as  often 
wished  that  her  lover  would  urge  her  to  end  it 
by  flight,  as  wondered  that  he  did  not  do  so. 

At  length  time  shook  from  his  fate-fraught 
sands  the  eventful  thirteenth  of  December, 
1561*,  upon  which  Bonaventuri  had  arranged 
every  thing  for  his  elopement  with  Bianca.  The 
night  had  been  clear  and  cold — the  stars  looked 
out  from  their  eternal  home — every  wind  was 
hushed — and  that  fearful  silence  reigned  around, 
which  from  its  intensity  seems  almost  audible, 
as  Cappello's  daughter  sat  long  after  midnight 
in  the  splendid  room  that  she  was  to  occupy 
for  the  last  time  in  her  father^ s  house,  awaiting 
her  lover  and  her  fate,  and  listening  to  the 
fearful  beatings  of  her  own  heart,  which  was  the 
only  living  thing  near  her — for  even  her  poor 
little  dogs  she  had  taken  leave  of  early  in  the 

*  Some  histories  date  Branca  Cappelld's  elopement  from 
Venice  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1563;  but  the  most 
authentic,  according  to  other  epochs  of  comparison  in  the 
history  of  the  times,  concur  in  placing  it  at  1561. 
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evening,  and  consigned  to  Ghirihizzo,  lest 
their  barking  should  give  the  alarm.  On  the 
toilette  table  lay  several  caskets  of  jewels 
directed  to  her  father,  as  she  could  not  bear  to 
carry  with  her  those  mementoes  of  his  kind- 
ness and  her  own  ingratitude ;  also  a  letter  to 
her  tirewoman,  Cattina,  which  she  had  written 
in  the  hope  of  exonerating  the  latter  from 
having  had  any  share  in  her  departure,  and 
knowing  that  every  instrument  of  vengeance 
would  be  set  at  work  the  moment  her  flight 
was  discovered ;  she  had  moreover,  for  the 
better  execution  of  her  scheme,  affected  a  slight 
indisposition,  and  kept  her  room  for  the  last 
two  days,  which  would  allow  the  poor  girl 
some  little  time  to  decide  upon  the  best  method 
of  breaking  the  intelligence  of  her  mistress^ 
departure. 

All  these  arrangements  concluded,  then 
came  the  solemn  and  fearful  pause — devoid 
of  all  the  "pomp  and  circumstance^^  of  pre- 
paration, that  buoys  up  the  vacillating  spirit 
into  setting  its  fate  upon  the  cast  of  life  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal — Bianca  sat  cold,  but 
not  motionless,  as  a  statue,  tremblingly  con- 
templating, for  the  first  time,  the  fearful  pre- 
cipice, to  the  very  brink  of  which  she  had  now 
approached.  Her  lover  no  longer  knelt  before 
her;  his  voice  no  longer  stole  upon  her  ear. 
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filling  her  soul  with  those  honied  fallacies  that 
lull  a  woman's  heart  into  life's  first  and  last 
dream,  the  awakening  from  which  is  death! 
The  veil  was  rent — the  illusion  was  vanished — 
all  was  now  reality ! — and  what  is  reality  ever 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  at  least  to  a  woman, 
but  stern  unbending  misery?  And  the  bitter 
truth  now  overshadowed  Bianca's  heart,  that 
she  was  fulfilling  her  sex's  destiny,  and  sacri- 
ficing all  to  convert  herself  into  a  short-lived 
toy  for  the  gratification  of  man's  colossal  self- 
ishness, that  would  share  the  fate  of  all  toys, 
and  be  cast  aside  despised  and  neglected,  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  destroyed  for  the  pleasure 
of  its  owner. 

At  that  moment  she  loved,  or  thought  she 
loved  (and  in  metaphysics  reality  and  imagi- 
nation are  synonymous),  her  father  better 
than  she  had  ever  done  before ;  the  little 
demonstrations  of  kindness  which  he  had  evin- 
ced towards  her  lately,  seemed  to  her  excited 
feelings  an  arrear  of  affection  that  out- weighed 
the  indifference  of  years,  and  even  the  small 
envyings  and  jealousies  that  had  subsisted 
between  her  and  her  cousins  were  now  merged 
in  the  one  feeling  of  regret  at  the  idea  that  she 
perhaps  might  never  see  them  more  !  Then 
her  aunt,  their  mother  Elena  Gritti,  had  always 
been  so  kind  to  her ;  and  all  their  little  feuds,  if 
feuds  they  could  be  called,  had  arisen  out  of 
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what  they  had  considered  on  her  part  as  a  mo- 
nopoly of  their  mother's  affection.  And  though 
last  not  least,  she  was  about  to  leave  Venice, 
from  which  she  knew  she  should  be  for  ever 
banished,  and  the  love  of  country  in  the  heart 
of  a  Venetian  in  those  days,  was  a  sort  of 
sacred  home  and  domestic  feehng  seldom  eradi- 
cated but  with  life.  This  last  thought  over- 
powered her,  and  she  burst  into  tears,  which 
flowed  all  the  faster  from  the  reflection  that 
they  were  the  last  she  should  shed  in  the  home 
of  her  youth. 

Had  it  depended  upon  her  at  that  moment, 
she  would  have  renounced  Bonaventuri ; 
but  she  had  placed  her  fate  beyond  her  own 
control,  and  the  next  instant  she  was  roused 
to  a  full  conviction  of  this  by  the  almost 
inaudible  sound  of  a  muffled  oar,  followed  by 
the  slow  and  stealthy  opening  of  the  casement, 
which  gradually  widening,  her  lover  stood 
before  her.  For  a  few  seconds  his  pantomimic 
consolations,  which  he  dared  not  trust  to  words, 
had  no  effect  in  calming  her,  and  with  a  strong 
tincture  of  petty  curiosity,  which  was  the  only 
thing  in  his  whole  bearing  that  might  have  be- 
trayed his  plebeian  origin,  he  walked  to  the 
toilette  table  to  examine  its  contents.  The 
billet  to  Cattina  he  left  w^here  it  was ;  but  from 
the  caskets  he  removed  the  directions  to  Count 
Cappello,  and  hastily  looking  round  the  room 
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(to  ascertain  that  Bianca  did  not  perceive  the 
act,  which  she  did  not,  her  face  being  buried 
in  her  hands),  he  concealed  them  under  his 
cloak,  a  circumstance  which  he  had  the  address 
at  a  future  period  to  persuade  her  had  arisen 
out  of  his  wish  never  to  see  her  less  splendidly 
attired  than  when  he  had  first  known  her. 

These  hasty  arrangements  completed,  he  re- 
turned to  Bianca,  and  placing  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  used  a  gentle  force  to  raise  her  from 
her  chair,  whispering  in  her  ear  with  the  per- 
suasive tones  of  that  voice,  which  to  her  had 
never  pleaded  in  vain,  that  the  moments  were 
precious,  and  that  their  very  existence  depended 
upon  their  making  no  unnecessary  delays  ;  her 
head  sank  upon  his  shoulder,  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  led  unresistingly  away — the  next 
moment  she  was  without  the  window,  her  foot 
on  the  first  step  of  the  rope  ladder  that  hung 
from  the  balcony,  while  Gaetano,  Bonaventuri^s 
servant  (and  the  only  person  in  his  confidence 
on  the  occasion),  held  the  other  end  of  the 
ladder  below  in  the  gondola.  Bianca  descended, 
or  rather  was  carried  down,  almost  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  from  which  she  was  only  aroused 
by  the  clock  of  the  Church  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore  striking  the  half  hour  after  midnight. 
It  sounded  like  the  knell  of  departing  hap- 
piness  to   her,  and  was  echod  by  a  shudder 
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through  her  heart ;  but  when  the  now  waning 
and  waterj^-looking  moon  cast  its  faint  ghost- 
hke  light  upon  the  ducal  palace  as  the  gondola 
shot  swiftly  and  noiselessly  past  it^  her  grief 
burst  the  boundaries  of  fear  and  found  vent  in 
words. 

"  Oh,  God  ?'  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands,  "what  will  become  of  me?  My  coun- 
try !  my  dear  country  !  I  have  lost  you  for 
ever !  and  ye,  old  palace  walls,  that  have  con- 
tained so  much  glory  and  so  much  honour, 
never  again  shall  I  breathe  proudly  T\dthin  ye, 
at  the  recollection  that  I  was  born  a  member  of 
the  patrician  family  of  the  first  city  of  Italian 
liberty !" 

Bonaventuri  had  sufficient  tact  not  to  attempt 
to  console  her,  at  least  by  words,  which  are  but 
mockeries  to  great  griefs.  The  moon  was  now 
entirely  hidden,  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  large 
drops,  and  the  heralds  of  the  coming  storm 
every  moment  became  louder  and  darker.  The 
wind  had  at  first  blown  lightly  to  the  westward, 
and  then  had  been  hushed  altogether,  had 
within  the  last  half  hour  shifted  to  the  north- 
east, and  continued  every  instant  to  increase  in 
violence,  which  was  evinced  by  the  small  white 
foam  with  which  every  wave  was  bordered  as  it 
rolled  shoreward,  and  the  deepening  lurch  and 
strain  of  the  gondolas  and  other  small  craft  riding 
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in  the  harbour.  The  night  had  been  starry  and 
cloudless,  but  as  the  sun  neared  the  east,  the 
"western  quarter  of  the  heavens  became  dense 
with  a  lurid  haze,  which  rose  like  a  vague  pro- 
phecy of  evil  from  out  the  waters  and  stretched 
itself  gradually  onwards  towards  the  land, 
tinging  the  sea  with  a  murky  brown,  and 
leaving  only  one  narrow  streak  of  white  run- 
ning along  the  line  of  its  distance,  in  which,  as 
if  touched  by  a  faint  gleam  of  light,  might  be 
descried  the  far  off  sails  of  many  anxiously 
watched  fishing  boats,  whose  fragile  timbers 
seemed  struggling  fitfully  and  at  fearful  odds 
with  the  turbulent  element  that  appeared  every 
moment  on  the  |^oint  of  engulphing  them. 

Every  one  knows  the  power  which  even  the 
most  trifling  external  circumstances  possess  of 
casting  shadow  or  sunshine  over  the  mind  at 
particular  periods  or  crisis  of  our  lives.  I  have 
seen  one  man  whose  fate  hovered  between  the 
dark  meshes  and  incertitudes  of  the  law,  raised 
from  "the  slough  of  despond"  and  become 
buoyant  and  sanguine  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  from  the  trivial  coincidence  of  the  last 
letter  the  post  brought  him,  bearing  the_maker^s 
name  of  HOPE  in  the  water  mark ;  while 
another  heart  has  been  wrung  with  agony, 
while  driving  with  some  dearly  loved  invalid, 
by  the    equally   accidental    occurrence    of  the 
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latter  mistaking  a  cemetery  for  a  garden,  com- 
menting on  its  beauty,  and  coveting  its  pos- 
session !  yet  in  both  instances,  the  hope  of  the 
one  proved  as  unfounded  as  the  fear  of  the 
other.  What  wonder,  then,  that  Bianca's  heart 
quailed  beneath  the  elemental  storm  that 
greeted  her  first  unhallowed  step  in  a  world,  of 
which  she  had  hitherto  only  known  the  golden 
side.  The  thunder,  so  unusual  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  and  rendered  doubly  awful  by  the 
booming  and  giant  echoes  the  sea  from  its 
uttermost  depths  returned  of  every  peal,  seemed 
like  the  living  voice  of  God  denouncing  her 
disobedience — and  the  lurid  lightning,  that 
every  moment  steeped  the  sky  in  its  fitful 
light,  like  the  flaming  sword  of  his  vengeance 
gleaming  before  her. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  let  us  return  ?'  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  buried  her  face  on  her  lover's 
shoulder,  in  the  vain  hope  of  trying  to  exclude 
the  sound  and  sight  of  the  storm. 

^^  To  return,  dearest,  is  impossible,"  said 
Bonaventuri,  "and  if  I  would  leave  you,  my 
heart  would  not  let  me — and  in  it  cannot  you 
find  a  shelter  from  worse  storms  than  this?" 
added  he,  pressing  her  closely  to  it — "Ah, 
what  a  difference  is  there  in  our  love ! — with  you 
beside  me,  I  prefer  this  raging  of  the  elements 
to  the  most  halcyon  calm  and  brightest  sun 
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that  ever  shone ;  but  this  is  but  natural — I 
gain  all  in  you — you  lose  all  for  me  '/' 

A  woman^s  generosity  is  never  appealed  to 
in  vain — at  least  when  she  loves.  Bianca  re- 
turned the  pressure  of  her  lover's  hand  as  she 
drank  in  his  honied  sophistries — whispered  that 
their  love  ivas  equal — and  whatever  she  might 
feel,  expressed  no  more  fears  of  the  storm  or 
wishes  to  i-eturn.  After  having  been  driven 
some  two  or  three  miles  out  of  their  course, 
they  at  length  made  Fuzino,  where  they  landed 
completely  drenched  with  one  of  the  angry 
elements  they  had  encountered,  and  where 
Bonaventuri  had  secured  the  attendance  of  a 
priest  from  Padua,  not  so  much,  it  must  be 
confessed,  from  a  purely  honourable  or  deli- 
cate feeling  towards  the  high-born  girl  he  had 
allured  into  so  fatal  and  degrading  a  step,  as 
from  the  idea  that,  by  making  her  instanta- 
neously and  irrevocably  his,  he  should  in  a 
great  measure  invalidate  the  edicts  that  the 
Venetian  States  (urged  on  by  her  powerful  and 
outraged  relations)  would  be  sure  to  issue 
against  him — but  in  this  calculation  he  was 
mistaken. 

In  a  small  and  half  ruined  chapel,  where 
from  damp  and  neglect  a  mossy  mantle  was 
beginning  to  overspread  the  marble  effigies 
of  the  long  sleeping  dead — and  before  a  small 
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altar,  that  had  erst  belonged  to  a  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  still  retained  around  it  the  goats- 
head  sluices  through  which  had  flowed  so  many 
purple  tides  of  heathen  sacrifices,  but  on  which 
now  appeared  a  silver  crucifix,  two  mass  books, 
a  chalice,  and  a  bible,  and  above  which  swung 
a  small  silver  Greek  lamp,  giving  out  a  feeble, 
fitful,  and  uncertain  light,  which  made  the  sur- 
rounding desolation  more  desolate,  Bianca  Cap- 
pello  knelt,  and  not  without  trepidation  pro- 
nounced the  irrevocable  monosyllable  that  sealed 
her  fate  ! 

'^  How  is  this  ?^'  said  the  Priest,  after  he 
had  pronounced  the  benediction,  turning  to 
Gaetano,  ^^  here  is  but  one  witness — ^tis  but  a 
sorry  bridal  that  cannot  furnish  two/' 

"  Nay,  the  sorrow  shall  not  be  for  want  of 
witnesses  \"  said  a  low,  solemn,  but  mellow 
voice.  At  that  moment  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
illumined  the  little  chapel,  and  there  was  seen 
standing  beside  the  altar  a  tall  figure  muffled 
in  a  dark  cloak,  a  drooping  plume  of  black 
feathers  in  his  cap,  which  partially  concealed 
his  pale  but  handsome  features,  yet  left  them 
sufficiently  developed  for  Bonaventuri  to  re- 
cognize those  of  Magini  the  Astrologer,  who 
however  made  a  sign  to  him  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  be  publicly  acknowledged,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  altar,  took  the  pen  that  Gaetano 
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had  just  laid  down,  and  inscribed  his  name 
within  the  book  as  a  witness  to  the  marriasre 

o 

rites  that  had  just  taken  place — then  drawing 
on  his  black  gauntlet,  he  strode  up  the  aisle, 
merely  saying  to  Bonaventuri  as  he  passed — 

^^  On  !  on  !  to  Verona  !  remember,  time  is 
fate  /"  And  the  next  moment  he  was  lost  in 
the  surrounding  gloom. 

"  Who  is  that  strange  being,^^  tremblingly 
inquired  Bianca,  "  who  has  come  like  a  bird  of 
night  with  his  black  and  evil  croaking?  Did 
3'ou  not  mark,  dearest,  that  he  said  we  should 
not  want  witnesses  to  our  sorrow  ?" 

"  Nay — nay,  sweet  dunce,  thou  hast  thy  lesson 
badly;  and  I  were  but  half  a  husband  did  T 
neglect  the  noble  art  of  chiding  whenever  a 
reasonable,  or  for  that  matter  unreasonable,  op- 
portunity occurred.  He  said  the  sorrow  of  our 
bridal  should  not  spring  from  want  of  wit- 
nesses.^^ 

"  Well,  'tis  much  the  same  meaning;  how- 
ever the  words  may  differ;  and  I  defy  all  the 
sophistry  of  the  schools  to  disentangle  it,''  said 
Bianca  with  a  sigh. 

"  Tush  !"  said  Bonaventuri,  as  he  threw  his 
arm  round  her  waist  and  drew  her  gently 
forward,  imprinting  at  the  same  time  some  half 
dozen  kisses  on  her  beautiful  but  now  pale  lijjs, 
"  I   pretend  not  to  more  logic   than  can  dis- 
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entangle  a  kiss  from  a  sigh ;  but  all  is  ready  for 
our  onward  journey,  and  to  tarry  here  is  to 
tempt < the  sorrow  thy  fancy  hath  conjured  up." 

"  Still  thou  hast  not  answered  me,  Pietro. 
Who  was  that  strange  being  who  was  here 
anon,  and  who  came  and  went  like  a  shadow  ? 
I  know  not  why — but  I  feel  as  if  he  boded  us 
no  good.'^ 

"  Thou  art  mistaken7  sweet,  he  hath  boded 
us  much  good ;  but  we  can  discuss  him  on  our 
road  to  Verona," 

Without  the  little  chapel  at  Fuzino,  a  pon- 
derous vehicle,  drawn  by  eight  mules,  and 
about  the  dimensions,  though  not  half  the 
splendour  of  the  one  we  have  already  described 
as  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Ferdinando  de 
Medici,  awaited  the  fugitives,  into  which  Bona- 
venturi  now  hurried  his  bride,  and  which  then 
moved  ponderously  on,  like  a  large  fragment  of 
the  w^orld  itself  receding  from  its  parent  earth, 
yet  rumbling  and  bemoaning  its  flight,  as  it 
were,  every  step  it  advanced.  Here  we  will 
leave  the  lovers  to  pursue  their  journey,  while 
we  return  to  Venice — it  may  be  for  the  last 
time. 

It  was  evening  before  Cattina  summoned 
sufficient  courage  to  announce  to  Count  Cap- 
pello  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  daughter's 
flight.     He  was  sitting  in  the  large  saloon  con- 
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versing  with  his  wife  and  the  Patriarch,  which 
latter  had  just  inquired  if  he  could  not  see 
Bianca,  and  been  informed  by  her  father  that 
indisposition  confined  her  to  her  room,  when  a 
page  entered  saying  that  Cattina,  the  Signo- 
rina's  tirewoman,  requested  admittance. 

"  Let  her  come  in,"  said  the  Count,  adding 
as  he  turned  to  the  Patriarch,  "  she  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  more  of  Bianca  than  I  can,  as  I 
have  not  seen  her  since  about  this  hour  yes- 
terday. Ah,  Cattina,  how  fares  it  with  my 
daughter  ?  Ask  her  if  she  thinks  a  visit  from 
two  old  Cavalieros  equivalent  to  a  call  from  one 
young  one  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  and  if  she  has  the 
sense  so  to  consider  the  matter,  his  worthiness 
the  Patriarch  and  I  will  e'en  repair  to  her 
chamber." 

"  Oh  !  worthy  Signors  !"  exclaimed  Cattina, 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  Count, 
"  I  have  been  all  day  like  one  distracted — 
indeed,  indeed !  I  am  innocent  of  it  all — two 
nights  have  I  watched  by  her;  and  last  night, 
wearied  out  for  want  of  sleep,  she  dismissed 
me,  and  then — then  it  was  it  all  happened." 

"  What  has  happened,"  cried  the  old  Count, 
as  he  tremblingly  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
approached  Cattina,  "  leave  riddles,  and  speak 
out,  girl." 

"  So  please  your  noble  Signor,  I  know  not," 
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said  the  latter,  turning  away  her  head  as  she 
placed  Bianca's  letter  in  the  Count's  hand, 
"this  is  all  I  know,  and  would  I  did  not  know 
so  much,"  added  she,  sobbing  audibly. 

Count  Cappello  took  the  letter  Cattina  had 
given  him,  and  read  it  with  trembling  hands, 
and  a  sort  of  suffocating  sensation,  and  then 
rubbing  his  eyes  like  one  suddenly  awakening 
from  a  dream,  he  tried  to  seek  consolation  from 
an  improbability.  '^  Perhaps,"  said  he  at  last — 
though  in  reality  attaching  no  faith  to  his 
own  words — "  Perhaps  it  may  not  yet  be  so 
bad.  She  says  an  unforeseen  circumstance  has 
obliged  her  to  leave  home  for  some  days.  Maybe 
she  may  have  gone  to  the  D^Este's,  at  Ferrara  ? 
a  bold  measure,  assuredly — by  herself,  and 
without  permission — a  matter  for  serious  repro- 
bation, but — but — not  hopeless." 

"  What  troubles  you,  Sposo  mio  ?"  asked  the 
Signora  Elena,  "  is  it  aught  in  which  I  can  aid 
you  ?" 

"  T  fear  me  not,"  said  the  Count  placing 
Bianca's  letter  in  her  hand,  ^^  read  that,  and  tell 
me  if  I  am  not  a  miserable  old  man  ?  or — or," 
continued  he,  still  clinging  to  the  vague  hope  he 
had  tried  to  conjure  up,  "  think  you  she  may 
have  gone  to  Ferrara  ?" 

"  Ferrara  !"  exclaimed  the  Contessa,  bitterly, 
when  she  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  ^^  she 
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may  certainly  have  gone  to  Ferrara,  that  I  do 
not  pretend  to  gainsay,  but  I  will  swear  she  has 
not  gone  thither  unaccompanied/^ 

"  By  whom  }"  said  the  Count,  starting  forward 
and  involuntarily  placing  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
his  rapier. 

"  By  whom,  indeed  !  why,  by  whom  should  it 
be,  but  by  that  villainous  Florentine — that 
Bonaventuri,  whom  I  have  so  often  warned  you 
against." 

The  old  Count  groaned. 

"  Not  that  handsome  youth.  Master  Salviati's 
clerk  ?"  interposed  the  Patriarch. 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  Signora  Elena,  "  and 
a  pretty  scandal  he  has  brought  upon  us  ;  that 
comes  of  raising  low  people  out  of  their  sphere." 

"Nay,  sister,  but  you  have  no  proof  that 
this  Master  Pietro  hath  any  hand  in  the  matter." 
said  the  Patriarch. 

"  Perhaps,  brother,  I  have  no  proof  that  I 
am  the  wife  of  Count  Cappello,  but  as  surely  as 
I  am,  so  surely  is  that  low-born  varlet  the 
companion  of  that  rash  girPs  flight." 

"  Oh !  wretched  old  man,"  cried  the  Count, 
tearing  his  hair,  "  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Why  have  I  lived  for  this  ?  Would  nothing 
serve  the  villain  but  to  strip  the  old  tree  of  its 
last  green  leaf?  Now,  indeed,  am  I  withered,  root 
and  branch !    would  that  the  axe  had  laid  me 
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low  at  once,  and  not  lopped  me  piecemeal  after 
this  cruel  fashion.  My  daughter !  my  fair 
daughter,  of  whom  I  was  so  proud — she  did 
not — she  has  not — she  could  not  leave  me  V 

"  Nay,  marry,  but  she  has  though,  and  hence- 
forward she  should  be  no  child  of  mine,^'  said 
Elena,  in  an  affectedly  soothing,  but  really 
exasperating  tone. 

"  She  was  my  child,  and  therefore  i^,"  said 
the  old  man  with  a  convulsive  sob,  "  her  last 
night's  kiss  still  lingers  on  my  cheek — His  the 
only  breath  that  will  not  leave  me  /"  added  he, 
staggering  to  the  wall,  against  which  he  leant 
his  right  arm,  hanging  his  head  for  a  few 
minutes  beneath  it ;  and  then  suddenly  starting 
forward  with  his  rapier  in  his  hand,  exclaimed, 
making  sundry  passes  through  the  empty  space, 
"  But  where  is  the  villain  ?  I  will  have  his 
blood,  though  the  foul  plebeian  stream  can 
never  wash  away  the  stain  he's  put  upon  our 
house." 

^^  Brother,"  said  the  Patriarch,  gently  placing 
his  hand  on  the  old  Count's  arm  and  arresting 
his  progress,  ''  your  resentment  is  natural, 
but  such  hot  intemperance  befits  not  your 
years,  I  would  counsel  you  to  sift  this  matter 
forthwith  at  Salviati's ;  and  if  your  fears  be 
verified,  and  the  youth  Bonaventuri,  be  found 
missing,  then  proceed  to  the  Doge  and  demand 
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the  redress — or  if  you  will,  the  vengeance — on 
this  base  betrayer,  that  befits  a  Venetian  noble 
and  senator.'^ 

"You  are  right,"  said  Cappello,  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  appear  calm,  "  words  are  but 
whirlwinds,  that  scatter  resolution  ;  deeds  !  are 
the  weapons  wherewith  to  meet  injuries, — So 
now  to  work.  For  thee,  girl,"  added  he,  laying 
the  point  of  his  sword  on  the  still  kneeling 
Cattina^s  shoulder,  "  thou  hast  done  me  a 
grievous  wrong  in  letting  this  matter  slumber 
for  so  many  hours ;  had  I  but  known  it  at  the 
time,  pursuit  might  not  have  been  in  vain — go 
to,  thy  tears  will  not  mend  the  matter — bestir 
thyself,  and  tell  the  serving  men  to  be  ready  on 
the  instant  with  their  torches,  to  light  me  to 
Salviati^s,  and  on  to  the  Dogal  Palace,  and  bid 
some  of  them  inquire  the  whereabout  of  the 
Count  Vittorio,  let  him  be  sent  for  wheresoever 
he  tarries." 

Soon  after  the  weeping  Cattina  left  the  room, 
Count  Cappello,  who  continued  to  evince  the 
most  preternatural  outward  calmness,  took  the 
Patriarch's  proffered  arm,  and  prepared,  with  a 
firm  step,  to  proceed  to  Salviati's.  When  he  had 
reached  the  door,  and  was  putting  aside  the 
curtain,  his  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  on 
hearing  the  voice  of  his  wife. 
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"  I  hope,  Bartolommeo/^  said  she,  ^^  that  you 
will  be  firm,  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  foul,  the 
indelible  disgrace,  that  has  been  put  upon  your 
family ;  reparation  may  be,  and  I  fear  me  is, 
impossible,  but^not  so  revenge  !  And  remember, 
the  Senate  and  the  Republic  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avenge  you,  but  not  if  you  weakly 
spare  her  who  was  your  daughter/^ 

The  old  man  groaned,  as  he  waived  his  hand 
on  leaving  the  room,  avoiding  all  reply  to  his 
inexorable  wife^s  stern  injunctions,  and  thereby 
pledging  himself  to  nothing.  The  echo  of  his 
own  and  Grimani's  feeble  footsteps,  fell  fearfully 
on  his  heart  as  he  traversed  the  spacious  and  now 
desolate  gallery,  leading  to  the  staircase ;  for  he 
thought  what  chance  had  the  feeble  and  totter- 
ing steps  of  age,  against  the  swift  and  elastic 
movements  of  youth. — "  My  son — where  is  my 
son  ?"  said  he,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
— whejre  stood  without  the  garden  door  some 
four  and  twenty  serving  men,  with  blazing 
torches  in  massive  silver  sconces,  ready  to  light 
him  and  the  Patriarch  across  to  Salviati's  — 
^^  Where  is  my  son,  surely  I  have  one  child ;  he 
cannot  have  left  me  too  !" 

"  The  Count  Vittorio  has  been  sent  for, 
Signor,^^  said  one  of  the  young  Cappello^s  pages, 
"  but  he  is  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Borgia ,  at 
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the  other  side  of  the  Brenta,  so  it  is  most 
probable  he  can  only  join  you  at  the  Dogal 
Palace." 

"  Dispatch  another  messenger  on  the  in- 
stant/' said  the  Count,  impatiently,  "  and  tell 
him  to  leave  revelling  and  wine  cups  ;  but  if  he 
still  thirsts,  he  shall  have  his  fill  of  tears — tKey 
are  a  good  and  salutary  beverage  for  hot  young 
blood ;  but  somewhat  deadly  and  paralyzing, 
when  they  chase  old  years  through  nearly 
marrowless  bones — on,  knaves,  on  !  w  hy  waste 
ye  the  precious  moments,  prating  here  ?  you 
do  not  hear  me  thawing  the  crisp  air  with  the 
hot  fire  of  fruitless  words,''  cried  the  old  man, 
motioning  on  the  silent  crowd,  who  were 
awaiting  his  movements. 

On  reaching  the  Casa  Salviati,  the  Count 
and  the  Patriarch  were  instantly  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  its  respectable  master,  whom 
they  found  seated  in  a  high  carved  oak  chair,  in 
a  plain  brown  arras  room,  of  an  octagon  shape, 
with  a  large  bronze  table  of  the  same  form, 
covered  w  ith  papers,  before  him ;  which  papers 
he  appeared  to  be  attentively  investigating, 
A  bright  fire  of  pine  wood  blazed  on  the  hearth. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  room,  sat,  upon  an 
iron  box,  Baptista  Bonaventuri ;  his  arms  folded, 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro,   and   occasionally 
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muttering  between  his  teeth,  "  Wretch  ! — fiend  ! 
— pauper  ! — robber  ! — they  are  gone,  gone  !  and 
I  must  replace  them ; — replace  them  !  how  can 
I  ?  I  shall  be  ruined  !  Shall  be  !  I  am  ruined. 
Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  toiled  and  slaved  early 
and  late  ?    Oh  1  miserable,  miserable  Baptista  !" 

While  the  old  miser  was  thus  bewailing 
himself  at  the  loss  of  some  thousand  ducats, 
with  which  his  hopeful  nephew  had  absconded. 
Carlo  Salviati,  who  was  a  steady,  respectable- 
looking  individual  of  between  forty  and  fifty, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  brown  fustian,  with  an 
undressed  leather  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  a 
plain  lawn  ruff,  was,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
occupied  at  the  table,  calmly,  but  minutely 
investigating  the  papers  before  him,  when  the 
Patriarch  and  Count  Cappello  entered. 

"  Your  servant,  Sign  or  Salviati,"  said  the 
latter  in  a  hurried  voice,  as  the  merchant  rose  to 
receive  him,  "  and  your  pardon  for  intruding  at 
so  unseasonable  an  hour,  but  we  come  for  news 
of  a  clerk  of  yours,  a  Florentine,  one  Pietro 
Bonaventuri ; — much  depends  upon  my  know- 
ing whether  he  still  be  with  you  ?" 

"  Alas  !  Signor  Conte,"  commenced  Salviati, 
but  before  he  could  utter  another  syllable, 
Baptista  Bonaventuri  had  rushed  forward,  and 
coming  close  up  to  the  Count,  exclaimed,  in 
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broken  accents,  while  he  wrung  his  withered 
hands, — "  Oh,  illustrissimi  Signori,  you  behold 
before  you  the  most  miserable  old  man  on  God^s 
earth/^ 

"  Pardon  me,  Signor,^'  interrupted  Count 
Cappello,  haughtily  starting  back  a  few  paces 
from  the  close  contact  of  the  old  usurer,  "  but 
there^  I  claim  precedence/^ 

''  You  ask,"  continued  Baptista,  "  for  a  viper 
— a  serpent — a  snake  in  the  grass — a  vulture 
that  preys  upon  living  hearts — in  short,  for  the 
greatest  villain  that  ever  cheated  a  gibbet !  one 
who  has  robbed  his  uncle ;  Signor,  think  of 
that — his  own  uncle  ! — his  kind  uncle,  w^ho  let 
him  keep  all  the  monies  his  foolish  patron 
Vasari  had  given  him ;  without  insisting  upon 
husbanding  them  for  him,  and  making  him  pay 
discount  for  them  as  he  wanted  them. — And  see 
what  hath  come  of  such  foolish  generosity — the 
knave  hath  absconded  !  gone  clean  away ! — 
beggaring  me,  his  poor,  generous,  too-confiding 
uncle,  to  the  tune  of  a  thousand  ducats !  for 
though  I  kept  both  the  keys  of  my  own  strong 
box,  I  let  the  varlet  know  that  there  was  that 
sum  within.  Woe  is  me  !  Egypt  was  a  happy 
land,  and  a  fortunate,  for  nephews  are  nowhere 
mentioned  as  among  the  plagues  that  beset  it." 

"  I  am  to  gather  from  your  discourse  then, 
Signor,"  said  Count  Cappello,  "that  this  Bona- 
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Venturis  who  would  seem  by  j^our  description  a 
complete  gallow's  bird — but  of  that  anon — is  no 
longer  in  Venice;  therefore  I  have  but  one 
more  question  to  put^ — When  did  he  rid  our 
city  of  so  goodly,  so  honorable,  so  worthy  a 
sojourner?" 

Salviati,  seeing  that  Baptista  was  about  to 
burst  into  a  fresh  storm  of  invectives  against 
his  nephew — who,  sooth  to  say,  deserved  nothing 
better  at  his  hands — calmly  took  upon  himself 
to  reply  to  the  Count's  question,  "  Judging 
from  appearances,  Signor,  he  must  have  taken 
his  departure  last  night,  for  the  first  thing  this 
morning,  his  uncle  found  a  certain  iron  coffer  of 
his,  containing  a  thousand  ducats  and  two 
Spanish  bonds  for  one  hundred  more,  missing ; 
and  his  nephew  gone  !  but  I  hope  Illustrissimo, 
that  the  young  scapegrace  hath  not  been 
exercising  his  fraudulent  talents  still  farther,  by 
robbing  you  also  ? 

"  Oh,  nothing  worth  mentioning,''  said  Count 
Cappello,  bitterly,  in  a  deadly  calm  voice,  while 
no  external  symptoms  of  agitation,  beyond  the 
convulsive  opening  and  shutting  of  his  hands 
as  he  spoke,  "a  worthless  trifle — merely  my 
daughter  /" 

Salviati  started — "  Good  heavens  !  Signor, 
surely  you  rave  ?    He  could  not,  he  dare  not — " 

"  It  strikes  me,"   interposed  the  Patriarch, 
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now  speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  that  although 
the  youth  Bonaventuri,  is,  most  unfortunately 
for  his  own  honor's  sake  absent  at  this  juncture, 
that  there  is  yet  no  proof  that  he  hath  taken 
the  Count's  daughter  or  this  old  man's  ducats." 

"Proof!  my  daughter  is  gone!"  almost 
shouted  the  Count. 

"  And  my  ducats  are  gone !  what  more 
proof  does  your  worthiness  want?"  shrieked 
Baptista  in  a  shrill,  feeble,  hollow  voice, 

"  The  proof  that  in  both  or  either  instance, 
your  nephew  was  the  spoiler,"  said  the  Patriarch. 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  noble  Count's 
daughter,"  replied  Baptista,  seeking  with  trem- 
bling hands  and  rapid  movements  in  all  his 
pockets,  till  he  produced  a  much  crumpled  letter, 
which  looked  as  though  it  had  been  tightly 
grasped  in  more  than  one  paroxysm  of  rage, 
"but  here  is  the  proof  under  his  own  hand 
that  he  stole  my  ducats ;  the  vile,  the  beggarly 
varlet.  May  each  one  turn  to  curses  as  he 
spends  them." 

The  Patriarch  took  the  letter  from  Baptista's 
violently  trembling  hand,  and  read  the  following 
heartless  proof  of  young  Bonaventuri's  cool 
deliberate  fraud  upon  his  uncle,  and  groaned 
aloud  as  he  now  began  to  fear  that  Cappello's 
young  and  beautiful,  but  misguided  daughter, 

VOL.  II.  c 
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had    indeed    fallen    into   utterly   unprincipled 
hands : — 

"  To  the  Signor  Bonaventuri/^ 

"  Greeting/^ 

"Most  worthy  Uncle. — I  have  resolved  (to 
use  your  own  respected  words)  ^  to  change  my 
course  of  life,^    The  chief  thing,  for  which  you 
have  often  rated  me  the  most  soundly,  during 
the  happy  two  years  I  have  passed   in  your 
agreeable  society,  hath  been  the  indolence  of 
my  habits,  which  hitherto  hath  prevented  my 
being  astir   at  sufficiently   early   morning;  to 
evitate  your  reproaches  on  this  head,  I  beg  to 
inform  you,  that  although  it  is  now  but  the  first 
hour  of  day  I  am  already  up  and  doing.     You 
have  also  taxed  me  with  never  trying  to  lighten 
your  labour;    and  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
you  informed  me  that  there  was  a  certain  iron 
coffer  in  your  counting  house  that  contained 
work  for  you  for  a  week,  and  that  you  had  no 
one  to  assist  you  in  it;  this  1  have  taken  off 
your  hands  altogether,  as  I  am  going  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  nothing  lightens  this  sort  of  weighty 
matters   like   travelling.       Knowing  the   kind 
interest  you  have  always  evinced  in  my  welfare 
— rejoicing  in  every  fresh  connection  T  formed, 
that  could  bring  golden  grist  to  your  iron  mill — 
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I  think  it  right  to  apprize  you  that  I  am  about 
to  improve  our  humble  stock,  by  espousing  a 
noble  and  beautiful  lady ;  and  as  you  will  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  connection, 
you  may  have  the  laudable  ambition  to  wish 
from  time  to  time  to  advance  our  fortunes, 
(which  it  will  grieve  your  generous  heart  to 
hear  are  but  slender)  with  sundry  gifts  of  those 
ducats  which  have  hitherto  been  such  a  burden 
to  you  from  the  circumstance  of  your  finding 
it  impossible  to  dispose  of  them  ;  therefore,  as 
soon  as  we  have  fixed  upon  a  place  for  our  future 
abode,  you  shall  be  the  very  first  whom  I  shall 
acquaint  with  it. 

"  Trusting  that  my  sudden  and  unceremoni- 
ous departure  may  occasion  you  no  inconveni- 
ence, from  either  Church  or  Republic, 
"  I  remain.  Honoured  Uncle, 

"  Your  loving  and  dutiful  Nephew 
"To  command, 

^^  PlETRO    BONAVENTURl/^ 

"  Casa  Salviati, 
"  Venice,  December  13,  1561/' 

"  We  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed  to 
the  Doge,'^  said  the  Patriarch,  calmly  refold- 
ing young  Bonaventuri's  letter,  "  I  fear  me 
^tis  indeed  an  ugly  business,  but  he  may  yet 
assist  us." 

c  2 
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"  Can  he  give  me  back  my  daughter/^  groaned 
Cappello,  as  he  gathered  his  cloak  about  him, 
and  prepared  to  follow  Grimani,  whose  hand 
was  already  on  the  curtain  of  the  door. 

^'  Will  he  give  me  back  my  ducats/^  muttered 
Baptista,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  Master  Salviati,  it  is  meet  that  you  should 
accompany  us,  your  evidence  will  be  required 
touching  the  foul  conduct  of  this  mal-conducted 
youth ;  and  Heaven  grant  that  the  Doge  and 
the  Ten  may  find  you  as  blameless  in  the 
matter  as  you  appear  to  me.  For  you,  old 
man/^  continued  he,  turning  to  Baptista,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  but  one  view  of  the  case — 
beginning  and  ending  with  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  lost  his  money — "  for  you  the  peril 
is  in  every  way  hotter  and  steeper,  the  offend- 
er is  your  nephew.^' 

"  I  disown  him,  so  please  your  worthiness,^^ 
vehemently  interrupted  Baptista. 

"  And  your  pupiy^  continued  the  Patriarch. 
"  My  pupil !  my  pupil !  did  I  teach  him  to 
rob  me  }''   shouted  the  old  man. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  friend,^^  calmly  resumed 
Grimani,  "  he  hath  committed  an  outrage  upon 
a  daughter  of  San  Mark^s,  and  in  so  doing,  the 
insult  is  to  the  Senate  and  Republic,  and  they 
will  resent  it ;  therefore,  to  be  of  kin  to  any 
such,  is  not  Hkely  to  advance  your  fortunes.^^ 
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"  Surely,  surely,"  cried  Baptista,  wringing 
his  hands,  "  it  is  enough  to  be  robbed — deceived 
— betrayed  by  such  a  reprobate,  without  being 
implicated  in  his  villainies.- — I,  who  am  the  chief 
martyr  \" 

"  That  remains  for  the  Council  to  decide," 
^aid  the  Patriarch,  sternly,  as  he  led  the  way  out 
of  the  chamber  followed  by  Count  Cappello, 
Salviati,  and  Baptista,  and  not  a  little  roused  at 
the  latter  putting  his  paltry  gold  in  competition 
with  Cappello's  daughter. 

When  they  reached  the  hall,  they  found  all 
Salviati^s  servitors  collected,  whispering  mys- 
teriously with  the  Count's  torchbearers ;  this 
was  to  him  a  fresh  opening  of  his  wound,  as  he 
concluded — and  not  without  reason — that  they 
were  conversing  about,  and  commenting  upon^ 
his  daughter's  disgrace.  However,  on  the 
appearance  of  their  master  and  his  guests,  they 
instantly  fell  back  into  silence.  As  the  four 
passed  on  into  the  dark  and  narrow  street,  on 
^heir  way  to  the  Dogal  Palace,  none  of  them 
spoke  ;  and  as  the  red  glare  of  the  torches  fell 
athwart  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which  was 
cold  and  gusty  in  the  extreme,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  it  to  discover  four  more  sad 
and  care-fraught  faces  than  now  proceeded  to 
San  Mark's  j — the  shortness  of  the  distance  not 
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giving  sufficient  time  to  the  chill  air  in  any 
degree  to  brace  their  nerves,  or  dissipate  their 
respective  anxieties. 

On  arriving  at  the  Palace,  persons  of  the 
Patriarch^s  and  of  Cappello's  rank  were  not 
long  in  gaining  admission  to  the  Doge. 

Priuli  was  a  wifeless,  childless,  old  man,  the 
whole  of  whose  domestic  appendages  con- 
sisted of  a  faithful  staghound  and  a  blazing 
hearth ;  both  of  which  now  lay  at  his  feet,  as 
he  slept  calmly  in  a  high-backed,  and  according 
to  modern  notions,  very  uneasy  chair,  in  his  own 
private  apartment.  Twice  had  the  Exon  of  the 
Guard  made  way  for  the  senior  of  the  four  pages 
in  waiting  to  enter,  and  twice  had  the  page 
approached  the  Doge  without  daring  to  awake 
him  ;  yet  the  third  time,  the  fear  of  detaining 
the  Patriarch  and  Count  Cappello  too  long  in 
the  large  cold  gallery  where  he  had  left  them, 
overcame  his  scruples,  and  gently  touching 
Rilialzo  the  sleeping  staghound's  ear  with  the 
point  of  his  foot,  the  liberty  as  he  anticipated 
was  instantly  resented  by  one  deep  loud  bark, 
which  effectually  awoke  the  Doge, — "  So,  ho  ! 
softly,  child,  what  ails  thee  ?"  said  the  latter, 
suddenly  awaking  and  rubbing  his  eyes  as  he 
stooped  down  to  pat  the  dog's  head,  which  was 
instantly  placed  on  his  master's  knee  to  facilitate 
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the  process  of  petting,  while  his  large  clear 
brown  eyes  were  turned  round  and  kept  steadily 
fixed  on  the  intruding  page. 

"  Pardon,  your  highness,"  said  the  page, 
"  but  his  worthiness  the  Patriarch  of  Aquilea, 
and  the  Count  Cappello,  await  without,  and 
have  demanded  an  audience  upon  a  matter  that 
they  say  presses." 

''  Admit  them,"  said  the  Doge,  arranging  his 
robes,  and  replacing  his  cap  upon  his  head, 
which  previous  to  his  siesta  he  had  laid  upon 
the  table. 

"  Ah !  worthy  Patriarch,  and  you,  most  noble 
Count,  are  welcome  to  our  privacy;  and  I 
cannot  but  thank  you  for  the  true  friendship 
and  gentle  courtesy  which  hath  brought  you 
forth  on  such  a  night  to  save  us  from  dull  soli- 
tude, be  seated,  pray,"  added  Priuli. 

Cappello  sank  into  a  chair  that  the  page  had 
placed  for  him,  as  if  unable  any  longer  to  trust 
to  his  feeble  limbs  for  support ;  but  the  Patriarch 
approached  the  Doge,  and  in  an  under  voice 
informed  him  (as  far  as  they  came  within  his 
own  knowledge),  of  the  circumstances  attending 
Bianca's  elopement. 

"  Ha  !  say  you  so  ?"  said  Priuli,  rising  and 
ringing  a  small  golden  hand-bell  that  stood  on 
the  table  before  him,  "  this  must  be  looked 
into."   And  ordering  the  page  who  replied  to  the 
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summons  instantly  to  dispatch  messengers  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  to 
order  the  lights  to  be  lit  in  the  council  chamber, 
he  turned  to  Cappello,  saying :  "  I  need  not 
tell  you  Count  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with 
your  affliction,  for,  in  fact,  the  insult  is  to  us 
all  in  common,  though  the  blow  may  be  espe- 
cially your  own.  This  plebeian  Florentine,  in 
aspiring  to,  and  stealing  away,  a  daughter  of 
San  Mark^s,  hath  outraged  the  Republic,  the 
Senate,  and  the  nobles  of  Venice,  and  they  it  is 
who  must  be  triply  avenged ;  as  for  your  private 
feelings,  Signor,  they  may  not  be  so  easily 
healed,  but  all  that  can  be  done,  shall,  even  to 
the  restoration  of  your  daughter,  if  such  be 
possible,  but  I  much  fear  me  that  this  audacious 
Florentine  will  make  straight  for  his  native 
city,  and  the  Medici  are  ever  against  us  in 
their  shelter  to,  and  protection  of,  such  varlets ; 
especially  now  that  the  aspiring  Cosimo  hath 
cradled  his  ambition  in  inglorious  repose,  and 
left  the  misguiding  of  the  state  to  his  saturnine, 
but  sensual  son,  Francesco ;  it  is  true  that  the 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  is  a  good  and  upright 
man,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  hath  but 
little  weight  in  the  political  Pandemonium  of 
the  Florentine  republic.  It  is  a  pity  too," 
continued  the  Doge,  more  soliloquising  in  answer 
to  his  own  thoughts  than  addressing  Cappello, 
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as  the  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand  were 
placed  before  his  upper  hp,  and  his  fore  finger 
pressed  his  temple,  "  it  is  a  pity  too,  that  the 
fugitives  have  had  so  many  hours  the  start  of 
us, — but  come,  this  is  no  place  for  the  dispatch 
of  business,  with  your  good  leave,  Signor,  we 
will  to  the  council  chamber,  where  we  can  con- 
sult the  wisdom  of  our  colleagues  ;  but  it  strikes 
me  there  are  others  still  w^anting,  your  son 
the  Count  Vittorio,  the  merchant  Salviati,  and 
above  all  his  chief  clerk  Baptista,  this  youth 
Bonaventuri's  uncle." 

•^  My  son  is  sent  for,  and  will  be  here  anon," 
said  the  Count,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  and 
still  leaning  his  forehead  in  his  hand. 

"  And  Salviati  and  his  clerk  w^ait  without," 
interposed  the  Patriarch. 

"  'Tis  well — then  we  will  proceed,"  said  the 
Doge,  again  ringing  the  hand-bell,  which  ap- 
peal was  instantly  answered  by  two  pages,  who 
summoned  two  more,  to  carry  lights  before 
Priuli  and  his  guests  to  the  council  chamber; 
the  former  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
faithful  staghound,  who  looked  wistfully  after 
his  master,  but  was  too  well  trained  to  follow 
him  ;  while  Grimani  offered  his  arm  to  Count 
Cappello,  who  much  needed  the  assistance, 
feeble  as  it  was.  No  sooner  had  the  Doge 
appeared  at  the  door,  than  the  soldiers  on  guard. 
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consisting  of  some  fifty  men,  shouldered  their 
arquebuses,  and  dividing  into  equal  numbers, 
filed  off  on  either  side  to  accompany  him 
in  his  transit  through  the  three  long  galleries 
he  had  to  traverse  on  his  way  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  the  first,  he  found 
Salviati  and  Baptista,  the  former  calm  and 
collected,  but  the  latter  rocking  himself  to  and 
fro,  in  a  sort  of  impotent  frenzy. 

"  Worthy  Master  Salviati,''  said  Priuli, 
courteously,  "  I  grieve  that  you  have  been  so 
long  left  to  tarry  here  with  the  chill  night,  and 
still  more  aggrieved  am  I  at  the  sad  cause  that 
hath  brought  you  forth  at  such  an  hour ;  but 
for  you  Signor  Baptista,"  added  he  sternly, 
turning  to  that  individual,  "  I  do  fear  me  that 
worse  storms  are  about  to  lower  upon  you  than 
those  of  the  elements." 

"  Alas  !  your  Highness,  what  have  I  done  but 
suffer  in  the  whole  of  this  business, — I  am  the 
most  miserable  of  men  !  Could  uncles  choose 
their  nephews,  then,  indeed,  should  I  be  to 
blame,  or  rather  then  should  I  have  incurred 
no  blame,  for  I  should  never  have  chosen  any  ; 
a  plague  upon  my  brother  that  ever  inflicted 
the  curse  of  unclehood  upon  me.  Oh !  most 
potent,  puissant,  and  mighty  of  human  powers, 
good  and  great  Doge,"  continued  Baptista, 
clasping  his  hands,  and  about   to  fall  on  his 
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knees,  had  not  the  Doge  forcibly  prevented 
him,  "  save,  oh  !  save  me,  I  beseech  you,  from 
the  ordeal  of  the  Council  of  Ten;  and  in  re- 
membering that  I  am  an  uncle,  remember 
that  no  punishment  can  go  beyond  it  1" 

"  Then  Sign  or,"  said  Priuli,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  smile,  "  rise  and  follow  us  to  the 
council,  for  since,  by  your  own  account,  you 
have  arrived  at  the  worst,  you  can  have  nothing 
further  to  fear." 

A  groan  was  Baptista's  only  reply,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  obey,  for  he  knew  that  from  the  Doge's 
mandate  there  was  no  appeal;  and  a  deadly 
and  ill-omened  chill  came  over  him,  as  the 
clanking  armour  of  the  soldiers  echoed  along 
the  marble  floor,  and  the  wind  and  rain  howled 
and  beat  against  the  wide,  but  small  paned 
lattice  windows,  as  the  cortege  proceeded  along 
the  spacious  but  desolate  galleries,  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Ten,  where  the  men  at 
arms  stationed  themselves  without  the  door, 
while  the  Doge  and  his  party  entered,  but  found 
the  chamber  still  untenanted.  As  it  was  nearly 
midnight  before  the  different  members  of  the 
council  could  be  collected  together,  from  the 
suddenness  of  their  convocation,  and  they  had 
scarcely  taken  their  respective  seats,  ere  a  fresh 
commotion  was  heard  in  the  corridor;  the 
secret  signal  was  given  at  the  door,  the  chief 
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Inquisitor  rose,  and  previous  to  opening  it, 
pronounced  the  pass  word,  or  rather  oath, 
which  alone  gained  admittance  to  that  fatal 
chamber,  namely  : 

Jura^  perjura,  secretum  prodere  noli !  * 
The  person  from  without  having  answered 
^'  I  swear,^^  the  door  was  opened,  and  Vittorio 
Cappello  entered ;  his  brows  were  knit,  his 
nether  lip  bitten  till  the  blood  had  started,  and 
his  cheek  much  flushed,  it  might  be  with  wine, 
as  making  a  profound  bow,  first  to  the  Doge, 
and  then  a  circular  one  that  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  Ten,  he  haughtily  flung  himself 
into  a  chair,  ungirding  his  rapier,  and  unclasp- 
ing his  cloak,  the  heat  of  which,  cold  as  the 
night  was,  seemed  to  oppress  him.  The  mes- 
senger who  had  sought  him  at  the  Villa 
Borgia,  had  informed  him  of  his  sister's  elope- 
ment, and  of  the  supposed  companion  of 
her  flight.  Could  curses  kill,  Vittorio  would 
have  been  sisterless,  and  Bianca  a  widow,  ere 
his  return  to  Venice ;  as  it  was,  he  could  find 
no  vent  for  his  fury  but  in  plans  of  vengeance 
against  Arianna,  whom  he  resolved  upon  de- 
nouncing as  the  chief  aider  and  abetter,  not  to 
say  instigator,  of  his  sister's  disgrace;  by 
which  means  he  calculated  upon  getting  the 
former  completely  into  his  power,  and  rendering 

*  Swear,  forswear,  and  reveal  not  the  secret. 
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her  subservient  to  his  will.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  ditiiculty  that  the  aspiring  and  imperious 
spirit  of  this  haughty  young  noble  could  be 
kept  sufficiently  within  the  control,  not  indeed 
of  bis  better  judgment,  but  of  his  habitual  de- 
ference to  the  assembly  by  which  he  was  now 
surrounded,  to  restrain  him  from  obtruding  his 
opinion  till  his  turn  for  giving  it  should  arrive 
in  due  form. 

The  first  person  examined  was  the  merchant 
Salviati; — his  answers,  even  upon  the  most 
subtle  and  intricate  cross  examination,  were  so 
perfectly  clear,  uncontradictory,  and  exculpa- 
tory, of  his  having  any  knowledge,  connivance, 
or  even  suspicion  of  the  youth  Bonaventuri^s 
flight;  that  he  was  speedily  acquitted;  inde- 
pendent of  the  evident  justice  of  this  proceed- 
ing, it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  serious 
personal  inconvenience  to  any  one  of  these  ten 
second  Daniels  come  to  judgment,  to  have 
periled  the  personal  safety  of  so  wealthy, 
influential,  and  above  all,  (for  that  was  far  more 
german  to  the  matter)  so  liberal,  and  accom- 
modating a  banker  as  Salviati.  His  head  clerk, 
Baptista  Bonaventuri,  being  considered  the 
most  important  witness,  from  his  relationship 
to  the  delinquent,  was  reserved  for  the  last,  and 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquilea,  and  Count  Cappello, 
were  next  examined.  The  Patriarch^s  evidence, 
of  course,  w^as  slight  and  brief,  merely  com- 
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prising  a  statement  of  his  first  interview  with 
Pietro  Bonaventuri,  at  one  of  his  own  levees, 
where  he  had  come  on  business  of  a  private 
nature,  on  the  part  of  his  master  Salviati ;  his 
second,  and  last,  meeting  with  the  young  man, 
some  six  months  before,  at  the  aquatic  fete 
given  by  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Archduchess  Joan^s  visit ;  and  the  par- 
ticulars he  had  gleaned  that  night,  at  the 
Palazzo  Cappello,  of  his  elopement  with  the 
noble  daughter  of  that  house.  No  sooner  had 
the  Patriarch  concluded  his  deposition,  than 
Count  Cappello  was  ordered  to  advance  to  the 
council  table,  and  his  name  having  been  re- 
echoed by  the  Ten,  the  old  man  rose  slowly 
from  his  seat,  and  unsheathing  his  rapier, 
availed  himself  of  the  slight  support  it  afford- 
ed him  as  he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
tribunal. 

"  Count  Cappello,^'  said  the  Doge,  rising 
and  receiving  from  the  chief  Inquisitor  as  he 
spoke  a  large  gold  baton  or  mace,  which  he 
held  pointed  at  arm^s  length  in  his  right  hand 
over  the  council  table,  "  we  charge  you,  as  a 
Venetian  noble,  senator,  and  citizen,  and  as  you 
shall  answer  it  at  the  last  awful  tribunal  of 
God's  judgment,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
to  lay  before  us,  and  these  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved,  spiritual  and  temporal  counsellors, 
your  present  source  of  grievance  and  complaint. 
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nothing  adding  thereto  that  may  aggravate  it, 
and  so  warp  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  nothing 
conceaHng  or  diminishing  therefrom  that  may  in 
anywise  shield  the  offenders,  this  I  charge  you, 
and  as  you  shall  deal  with  us,  so  may  God 
deal  with  you."  "  Amen"  echoed  the  Ten,  as 
the  Doge  sat  down,  and  the  Patriarch  spread 
out  his  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  invoking  a 
silent  blessing  on  the  Doge^s  exhortation. 

These  forms  ended,  ^Count  Cappello  spoke 
as  follows,  with  an  erect  bearing,  but  some 
what  tremulous  voice,  which  however  became 
more  steady  as  he  proceeded  :  "  Great  Doge, 
and  you  unerring,  wise,  and  puissant  Seniors, 
my  charge  is  brief,  not  so  the  wrong  that 
hath  been  done  me.  I  had  a  daughter,  but 
that  is  past,  she  hath  been  stolen  from  me  ; 
not  by  one  whose  blood  has  flowed  through 
equal  channels  with  her  own,  and  round 
whose  brows  entwine  the  diadem'd  nobility  of 
centuries,  lending  a  grace  where  none  might 
else  exist,  but  by  a  \o\n  unheard  of  knave, 
the  foul  plebeian  stream  of  whose  dull  life 
cannot  claim  even  the  poor  filtering  of  three 
generations.  This,  then,  is  the  base  varlet 
who  hath  stolen  away  my  daughter.  —  Yet, 
where  falleth  the  indelible  wrong  ?  Not  surely 
upon   me  !    for  a  broken  heart  but  lives  and 
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dies  with  its  possessor,  and  the  grave  to  which 
I  am  nearing  hourly,  is  a  safe  storehouse 
for  all  such  dilapidated  ware ;  but  not  so, 
mighty  Doge,  and  you  unerring,  wise,  and 
puissant  Seniors,  when  some  cankering  spot  of 
foul  dishonour  lights  upon  an  illustrious  order, 
it  finds  nor  end,  nor  shroud,  in  time ;  but  is 
thrown  from  the  charnel-house  of  dire  events, 
like  a  loathsome  and  unburied  corpse,  to  sicken 
and  appal  all  future  ages.  Such  dishonour 
hath  now  befallen  our,  your,  order ;  it  is  not 
old  Bartolommeo  Cappello,  the  worms*  next  of 
kin,  that  sues  to  you  for  redress,  but  it  is  the 
Venetian  nobles,  and  the  conclave  of  San  Mark% 
that  call  aloud  upon  you  to  avenge  the  insult 
that  hath  been  put  upon  them.  And  yet,^* 
continued  the  old  man,  his  voice  again  faltering, 
"  be  not  too  extreme  to  deal  with  what  I  have 
not  got,  /  have  no  daughter  now.  What  then  ? 
She  will  soon  have  no  father.  And  is  not  this 
a  sufficient  balancing  of  that  account? — but  for 
her  base  despoiler,  mete  out  your  vengeance  to 
him  in  the  fullest  measure  that  you  list,  and  if  its 
overflowings  reach  her,  ^tis  no  fault  of  mine ; 
fire  will  burn,  and  water  quench,  and  those  who 
tamper  with  either  must  take  their  chance  for 
stemming  them,  or  be  scathed  by  the  one,  or 
sunk   by   the  other,  as  fate  shall  decide  ;  and 
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who  shall  baffle  fate  ?  not  wealthy  not  power, 
not  patient  lowliness  'neath  wrong,  nor  yet  that 
firm  resolve  that  is  the  giant  sire  of  mighty 
deeds ;  nor  hopes,  nor  prayers,  whose  issue 
are  with  God  !  My  fate  is  sealed !  and  well  I 
know  that  you,  great  Doge,  and  ye,  unerring, 
wise,  and  puissant  Seniors,  cannot  alter  it,  but 
you  can  brand  the  villain  that  hath  sealed  it ; 
let  but  a  price  be  set  upon  his  head,  and  it 
must  be  great  indeed  if  my  coffers  cannot 
furnish  it.  Methinks  the  skull  of  this  base 
knave  would  much  embellish  our  armorial  bear- 
ings, and  as  nothing  would  serve  him  but  to 
thrust  it  under  our  Cardinals  hat,  even  let  it 
remain  there  for  all  times,  to  show  that  when 
such  rabble  will  aspire  to  alliances  so  much 
above  them,  they  must  for  ever  separate  them- 
selves from  their  plebeian  body.  Your  pardon. 
Seniors,  sorrow  is  self-ended,  I  do  forget 
myself,  and  trespass  on  your  time,  which  may 
be  better  spent  than  listening  to  the  wailings 
of  a  broken-hearted  old  man,  who,  nathless, 
though  his  last  breath  were  to  fleet  before  to- 
morrow's sun  arise,  demands  and  must  have 
vengeance  on  this  Bonaventuri.  In  your  hands 
I  leave  him,  and  so  await  your  pleasure.'' 

So  saying,  the  old  Count  sat  down,  amid  a 
murmur  of  assent  from  the  Doge  and  Council ; 
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and  his  son  was  next  summoned  to  examination, 
after  a  similar  exhortation  on  the  part  of  the 
Doge  to  that  which  had  preceded  his  father's, 
and  Vittorio  having  addressed  the  Council  in 
the  same  form,  said — 

"  But  it  strikes  me,  Seniors,  with  all  due 
deference,  that  the  Count,  my  father,  hath 
made  one  great  omission,  in  not  stating  to  your 
wisdoms,  that  the  chief  instigator  of  my  sister's 
disgraceful  conduct,  and,  therefore,  the  chief 
subject  for  punishment  in  this  business,  is  an 
humble  companion  and  foster  sister  of  hers, 
one  Arianna  Ferrai,  the  daughter  of  the  gold- 
smith of  that  name,  who  lives  on  the  New 
Bridge, — 

"  Impossible  !  Vittorio,''  interrupted  Count 
Cappello,  ^^  for  the  maiden  hath  entered  the 
service  of  the  Countess  Increzia  D'Este,  and 
been  gone  to  Belrignardo  these  three  months." 

'^  'S death !  gone !  and  without  my  know- 
ledge !"  exclaimed  Vittorio,  for  a  moment,  and 
but  for  a  moment,  completely  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  the  suddenness  of  the  announcement, 
and  the  possibly  consequent  frustration  of  his 
plans  against  her ;  till  recollecting  himself,  he 
added,  with  a  sangfroid  that  baffled  the  keenest 
scrutiny,  "  Oh — ah  !  true,  I  do  remember,  but 
that  alters  not  the  substance  of  what    I   was 
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about  to  state ;  I  would  advise  you,  seniors, 
that  this  damsel,  the  goldsmith's  daughter,  is 
more  than  suspected  of  witchcraft, — " 

"  By  whom  ?"  interrupted  Count  Cappello : 
which  query  was  echoed  simultaneously — 

"  By  whom  }" 

"  By  me  /'^  said  Vittorio  boldly,  and  speaking 
with  much  vehement  rapidity,  in  the  design  of 
hiding  the  shallowness  of  his  assertions,  ^^Bymef 
and  I  firmly  believe,  that  though  not  actually 
in  the  Venetian  territories,  her  diabolical  spells 
and  charms  have  wrought  with  wondrous  power 
on  those  still  here/^ 

"  So  it  would  appear,"  interrupted  the  pa- 
triarch sarcastically,  who  had  known  Arianna 
from  her  childhood,  and  respected  her  many 
virtues,  and  purity  and  singleness  of  character 
while  he  had  sincerely  pitied  her  for  Vittorio's 
profligate  persecution,  and  highly  approved  of 
her  departure  to  Ferrara.  "  So  it  would  ap- 
pear, though  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I 
should  say  that  her  charms,  Signor  Vittorio,  had 
wrought  a  powerful  effect  on  the  brother,  not 
the  sister." 

For  a  moment  even  Vittorio  was  abashed 
into  silence  by  so  home  a  truth,  especially  as 
his  father  had  clenched  the  matter  by  saying, 
"  Your  worthiness  is  right ;  my  son  may  indeed 
be  the  victim  of  this  poor  damseFs  witcheries, 
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the  whole  of  whose  spells  I  believe  to  lie  in 
heartcraftj  but  all  this  falls  wide  of  the  present 
matter/' 

The  chief  Inquisitor  pitying  Vittorio  Cappel- 
lo's  humiliated  confusion,  said, 

"  But  whom,  Signor  Vittorio,  do  you  suspect 
to  be  this  damsel's  agent  in  her  sorceries  ?  for 
that  all  witches  have  agents,  is  an  acknowledged 
fact." 

"  I  should  say,"  replied  Vittorio,  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  rally — his  speech  into  an 
appearance  of  plausibility — '^  from  many  inci- 
dents that  have  come  under  my  observation, 
that  her  principal  if  not  her  sole  agent  hath 
been  Bianca's  dwarf  Ghirihizzo,  and  that  he 
ought  (till  such  time  as  Arianna  Ferrai  can  be 
secured  and  brought  back  to  Venice)  be  taken 
into  custody,  and  closely  questioned  by  the 
contadino's  daughter.  * 

^^  Nay,  nay,"  interposed  Count  Cappello, 
"  I  will  not  have  the  poor  fool  harmed,  the 
very  idea  of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  witch- 
craft is  ridiculous — 'twere  as  wise  to  suspect 
the  little  dogs  intrusted  to  his  charge.  By  the 
mass,  Vittorio,  thou  wert  wont  to  have  a  wiser 

*  The  Countryman's  Daughter,  an  instrument'Of  torture  in 
Italy  in  the  16th  century,  the  same  as  that  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Scavenger's  Daughter  in  England,  at  the  same 
period. 
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head,  than  to   harbour  such  phantasms — get 
thee  to  school  again  to  learn  common  sense  \" 

When  we  feel  that  we  have  said  or  done  a 
silly  thing,  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  quan- 
tum of  absurdity  attributed  to  us  by  others 
and  feel  more  self-contempt,  than  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bestow 
upon  us.  So  it  was  with  Vittorio  Cappello, 
being  unable  to  reply  to  his  father's  sarcasm, 
he  bit  his  lip  in  silent  pique  and  drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height  looked  all  the  dignity 
with  which  he  felt  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
invest  his  absurd  charges. 

"  Has  the  Count  Vittorio  anything  farther 
to  depose  ?"  demanded  the  chief  Inquisitor. 

"  Nothing  \"  replied  Vittorio  haughtily  ; — 
"  Since  my  view  of  the  case  is  scoffed  at  by  my 
father,  I  only  hope  that  he,  and  this  worshipful 
council  here  assembled,  will  find  some  surer 
and  more  satisfactory  way  of  vindicating  his 
dauo-hter's    honor  /''   And   Vittorio   sat    down 

o 

darkly  resolving  that  though  foiled  on  this  oc- 
casion in  his  attempt  to  ruin  Arianna,  he  would 
reserve  his  efforts  for  some  future  period,  when 
he  did  not  despair  of  success. 

The  chief  Inquisitor,  by  no  means,  liking  to 
lose  sight  of  so  fertile  a  theme  for  public  excite- 
ment as  a  trial  for  witchcraft,  which  was  always 
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a  good  staple  commodity  for  the  holy  office, 
now  rose  and  said  : — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  conduct  of  this 
maiden  Ferrai,  the  goldsmith^s  daughter  is  a 
separate  count,  and  must  be  looked  into  at  a 
future  period.  As  time  presses,  and  our  object 
now  is  to  overtake  for  the  purposes  of  justice 
the  immediate  dehnquent,  Pietro  Bonaventuri, 
therefore  we  will  proceed  to  examine  our  last  and 
most  important  witness,  now  present,  his  uncle 
Baptista  Bonaventuri,  whom  —  in  the  names 
of  Geromino  Priuli,  Doge  of  Venice,  Andrea 
Gritti,  Pascal  Cicogna,  F.  Venieri,  Marino  Gri- 
mani,  Francesco  Molino,  Dominico  Contarini, 
Luigi  Foscari,  Giovanni  Pesaro,  Pietro  Lando, 
Luigi  Moncenigo,  Giovanni  Bemho,  Leonardo 
Donate,  Francesco  Errizo,  P.  Loredano,  Ales- 
sandro  Borgia,  and  I,  Ugolino  Gregorio,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Ten — we  command  to 
stand  forth/^ 

Notwithstanding  this  generally  omnipotent 
mandate,  Baptista  had  to  be  dragged  to  the 
council  table  by  two  familiars  of  the  inquisition, 
always  in  waiting;  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
there,  than  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  most 
abject  manner,  and  tearing  his  hair,  and  wring- 
ing his  hands,  recapitulated  his  nephew^s  con- 
duct towards  himself,  and  produced  his  letter 
adding,  "  You  see  most  noble  and  omnipotent 
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Seniors,  how  I  stand  forth  the  chief  victim  in 
this  villain's  deUnquencies  ;  therefore  I  do  hope 
that  this  honorable  council,  as  well  as  the  senate 
and  repubHc,  will  take  a  poor  old  man's  irrepar- 
able losses  into  their  august  consideration  and 
award  him  some  compensation  for  the  same." 

Padre  Gregorio  feeling  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  sacrifice  some  immediate  victim  to 
the  outrage  that  had  been  put  upon  so  noble  a 
family  as  the  Cappello's,  and  as  none  other  was 
at  hand,  and  Baptista  Bonaventuri  was  by  no 
means  either  as  popular  or  as  accommodating 
as  his  master  Salviati,  the  chief  Inquisitor  had 
previously  decided,  that  although  his  innocence 
in,  and  ignorance  of,  his  nephew's  delinquency 
should  upon  investigation  appear  as  clear  as 
noon-day,  yet  should  such  fair  appearances 
only  be  treated  by  himself  and  the  Council  as 
merely  the  result  of  superior  and  more  prac- 
tised craft  on  his  part. 

Accordingly  when  the  old  man  produced  Pie- 
tro's  letter,  and  followed  it  up  by  an  imploring 
appeal  to  the  "  Ten"  to  have  some  pity  on  his 
misfortunes,  and  afford  some  rehef  to  his 
wrongs.  Padre  Gregorio  knit  his  brows  porten- 
tously, as  he  replied  that  he  could  not,  without 
much  farther  investigation,  consider  Baptista's 
statement,  plausible  as  it  seemed,  and  his  ne- 
phew's letter,  any  more  than  subtle  inventions  of 
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the  former  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  Coun- 
cil,  and  that  consequently  for  the  ends  of  justice, 
he  must  sentence  him  to  a  temporary  imprison- 
ment, till  the  ^Yhole  of  his  nephew's  conduct 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  into.  The 
chief  Inquisitor  then  affected  to  refer  this  his 
fiat  (from  which  he  as  well  as  the  unhappy 
Baptista  knew  there  was  no  appeal)  to  the  rest 
of  the  council  assembled ;  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  unhesitatingly  ratified  it.  Whereupon 
the  two  familiars  in  waiting  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  preliminary  ceremony  of  search- 
ing the  victim,  to  see  that  he  carried  about  him 
neither  weapons  of  self-destruction,  nor  imple- 
ments of  escape.  His  stiletto  was  soon  found 
and  handed  over  to  the  chief  Inquisitor  but, 
when  they  commenced  searching  within  his 
vest,  the  old  man  made  a  violent  but  impotent 
struggle  to  retain,  and  conceal,  something  that 
w'as  appended  to  a  small  iron  chain  round  his 
neck. 

'^  For  God's  sake — for  pity's  sake,  sweet  Sirs, 
and  noble  Seniors,"  cried  he,  frantically  flinging 
himself  on  his  knees,  while  he  kept  his  hands 
tightly  crossed  on  his  breast  to  guard  the 
treasure  within,  "  do  not  rob  me  of  that,  it  is 
my  Agnus  Dei*  that  I  have  worn  for  years  !" 

*  Agnus-Deis,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  wax  cakes 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  supporting  the  banner  of 
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But  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  the  strongest  of  his 
t\vo  spoilers  wrenched  the  contested  object 
from  within  his  bosom,  w^hich  flinging  down 
upon  the  council  table  before  Padre  Gregorio, 
proved  to  be  not  an  Agnus-Dei,  although 
covered  with  a  heart  in  imitation  of  one,  but 
a  heavily  laden  leathern  purse  filled  with  large 
gold  Spanish  doubloons. 

"  Nay,  Signor  Baptista,"  said  the  Chief  In- 
quisitor with  a  caustic  smile,  "  this  gives  us 
additional  reason  for  our  sentence,  if  your  ve- 
racity be  but  half  as  much  at  fault  as  your 
piety — for  instead  of  an  Agnus  Dei,  albeit  this 
turns  out  to  be  a  somewhat  new  and  ponderous 
insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  however,"  con- 
tinued he,  balancing  the  purse,  which  by  reason 
of  its  weight  he  could  wdth  difficulty  hold  be- 
tween both  hands,  ^^  we  will  expend  this  heavy 
sin  of  yours  in  Agnus-Deis  for  your  poorer 
brethren,  which  is  doubtless  the  purpose  your 
charity  meant  eventually  to  appropriate  it  to. 

the  cross.  The  name  literally  signifies  "  Lamb  of  God." 
These  cakes  being  consecrated  by  the  Pope  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  distributed  among  the  people,  are  supposed  to 
have  great  virtues.  They  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  stuff  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  carry  them  very  devoutly  in  their 
processions.  The  Romish  priests  and  religious  orders  derive 
considerable  pecuniary  advantage  from  selling  them  to  some 
and  presenting  them  to  others,  while  the  devout  constantly 
carry  them  about  their  persons  as  an  infallible  guard  against 
evil. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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And  now  knaves/'  added  he^  waving  his  hand 
to  the  two  familiars,  "  do  your  office/^  A 
mandate  which  they  instantly  obeyed,  despite 
the  shrill  and  frightful  shrieks  of  the  miserable 
old  man,  whom  they  soon  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging to  the  other  end  of  the  room  (not  the 
centre,  for  whoever  vanished  from  thence  never 
appeared  again),  but  to  a  corner  near  the  wall, 
along  which  were  suspended  between  a  frame, 
like  maces  and  cues  in  a  modern  billiard  room, 
some  half  dozen  large  torches.  One  of  the 
familiars  having  taken  down  two  of  them, 
which  he  lighted,  retaining  one,  and  gi^^ng  the 
other  to  his  companion,  next  stamped  heavily 
on  the  part  of  the  floor  where  they  were  stand- 
ing with  their  prisoner,  which,  being  a  trap- 
door, was  immediately  opened  to  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  trio  descended,  the  two  familiars 
standing  erect,  and  holding  their  torches  like 
halberds — but  their  victim,  who  had  swooned, 
lying  prostrate  between  them,  but  tightly 
pinioned  to  the  ground  by  each  of  them  having 
placed  their  right  foot  upon  his  chest. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  the  trio  were 
disappearing,  and  that  elapsed  before  the 
absent  portion  of  the  floor  returned  to  its 
former  place,  occupying  in  all  a  period  of  not 
more  than  five  minutes,  a  profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  council  chamber,  after 
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which  the  faint  tracing  of  the  chief  Inquisitor's 
pen  might  be  heard  pursuing  its  course  along 
a  fair  sheet  of  parchment,  which,  when  he  had 
filled  with  what  he  deemed  sufficient  matter, 
he  handed  to  the  Doge,  who  nodded  a  silent 
assent  over  it,  and  then  passed  it  to  the  rest  of 
the    Council   and   the   Cappellos,  who  affixed 
their  signatures  to  it — after  which,  the  second 
hour  of  the  morning  having  struck,  the  con- 
clave dispersed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
had  arrived,  and  no  trace  remained  that  such 
a  person   as    Baptista   Bonaventuri   had   ever 
existed,  except  perhaps  the  sigh  that  escaped 
his  master,  Salviati,  and  the  quick  motion  with 
which  the  latter  shaded  his  eyes  as  the  wretched 
old  man  sank  into  regions  which  so  far  resem- 
bled the  infernal  ones,  that  those  who  entered 
them  generally  '^ resigned  all  hope'' 

Before  the  dreary  dungeon  in  which  Baptista 
was  incarcerated  echoed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing with  the  groans  of  his  returning  conscious- 
ness, all  Venice — aye,  and  even  beyond  the 
marshes — was  placarded  with  a  reward  of  two 
thousand    ducats*    for    Pietro    Bonaventuri's 

*  This  was  the  exact  sum  offered  by  the  Venetian  state  for 
young  Bonaventuri's  head,  which  nevertheless  (though  in 
those  days  an  enormous  sum),  strange  to  say,  failed  in  pro- 
curing it ;  but  while  the  guilty  nephew  escaped,  the  guiltless 
uncle  yielded  up  the  remnant  of  his  miserable  existence  in  a 
loathsome  prison. 
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head^  signed  by  the  Doge  and  the  Council  of 
Ten,  which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  consisted 
of  sixteen  members  beside  the  Doge,  ten  coun- 
sellors of  the  black  robe  being  annually  elected 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  while 
the  six  counsellors  of  the  red  robe,  which  formed 
part  of  ^^  the  Signoria,^^  entered  into  office  every 
four  months.  This  Council  pretended  to  guard 
the  state  with  a  power  higher  than  the  law. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


It  is  decreed,  and  we  must  yield  to  fate, 

Whose  angry  justice,  though  it  threatens  ruin, 

Contempt,  and  poverty,  is  all  but  trial 

Of  a  weak  woman's  constancy  in  suffering," — Ford. 

And  will  you  ever  be  thus  kind,  my  Lord? 
Ever  thus  charming — ever  thus  sincere? 
Will  not  reflection  freeze  this  marriage  nectar? 
Will  not  your  draughts  of  love  be  bitter  think  you, 
When  longer  mixed  with  pleasure's  wormwood — wife?' 
Hill's  Fair  Inconstant. 


Love  is  life's  carnival,  wherein  all  realities  are 
masked,  and  we  only  discover  the  true  features 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded in  the  dismal  Lent  of  marriage. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapid  journey — of  to  her, 
new  and  unimagined  privation  and  discomfort — 
Bianca  had  no  feeling  clearly  defined  in  her 
mind  but  one  of  happiness  at  being  with  Bo- 
naventuri !  It  is  true  that,  as  new  scenes  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  view,  so  far  from 
obUterating,  they   only  served  to  remind  her 
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with  painful  poignancy  of  her  for  ever  for- 
feited country  and  home — for,  alas  ! 

"  Patriae  quis  exul 
Se  quoque  fugit;" 

yet  still  in  the  morning  of  life  our  hopes  are 
the  very  reverse  of  our  shadows — the  former 
seeming  long  and  bright,  as  they  lure  us  on- 
wards into  fate^s  unknown  and  too  often  dark 
and  perilous  vista ;  indeed,  what  the  great 
heathen  so  beautifully  said  of  the  Deity — that 
"  God  is  truth,  and  light  is  his  shadow^^ — may 
be  paraphrased  with  regard  to  our  earlier  years, 
for  youth  is  hope,  and  light  is  its  shadow. 

To  Bianca  there  was  even  an  excitement  by  no 
means  unpleasing  in  the  novelty  of  bad  inns, 
worse  fare,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  the 
pomp  and  state  she  had  all  her  life  been  ac- 
customed to ;  and  when  the  privations  she 
encountered  w^ere  of  a  nature  too  disagree- 
able or  disgusting  to  be  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, she  exalted  her  feelings  into  a  tone 
of  heroic  martyrdom,  that  exulted  in  bearing 
these  and  more  gladly  for  her  lover^s  sake, 
always  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  background 
of  the  picture  that  her  imagination  continued 
vividly  to  paint  with  a  sort  of  Arcadia  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno,  such  as  she  conceived  to  be 
her  future  home,  and  when  she  had  sketched 
in  all  the  fairy-like  details  to  her  own  perfect 
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satisfaction^  she  would  playfully  turn  to  Bona- 
venturi  and  ask  him  "  if  it  were  not  very 
like  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  dearest/^  he  w  ould  reply,  with 
a  sigh,  dreading,  and  with  too  much  reason, 
the  shock  of  all  the  coarse  realities  of  the  home 
he  was  bringing  his  high-born  and  beautiful 
bride  to — "  not  exactly ;  I  fear  me  you  only 
know  our  sluggish  and  muddy  Arno  through 
the  medium  of  false  poets,  whose  magic  num- 
bers have  transmuted  its  dense  and  dismal 
waters  into  the  bright  flowings  of  liquid  silver ; 
besides,  you  know,  love,'^  added  he,  biting  his 
nether  lip,  as  a  deep  flush  suffused  his  cheek, 
"  my  father  is  but  a  poor  artist,  and  I  fear  you 
will  find  a  vast  difference  between  marble 
blocks  and  marble  palaces/^ 

"  He  is  your  father,  and  his  home  will  be 
ours,  and  is  not  that  enough  ?'^  interrupted 
Bianca,  fondly  flinging  her  beautiful  arm  round 
her  husband^s  neck. 

"  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  find  it  so, 
dear  one,^^  sighed  Bonaventuri,  as  he  fervently 
returned  her  kiss. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
beneath  a  red  and  glowing  yet  stormy  and 
wintry-looking  sun,  that  the  rumbling  and 
clumsy  vehicle  in  which,  for  the  better  con- 
cealment of  their  persons,  Bianca  and  Bona- 
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venturi  had  travelled^  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  locanda  of  the  Tre  Delfini  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  their  mules.  Pietro  always  took  the 
precaution  to  alight  first  at  all  the  inns,  and 
reconnoitre  in  case  of  any  lurking  or  covert 
danger,  and  although  on  the  present  occasion 
he  considered  that  they  ^yere  too  near  their 
journey's  end,  and  the  haven  of  security  they 
were  making  for,  to  apprehend  any  evil,  yet  he 
still  prudently  resolved  upon  pursuing  the  same 
precautions  he  had  all  along  adopted ;  so  slouch- 
ing the  large  leafed  riding  hat,  with  its  one 
black  feather,  which  he  wore,  over  his  handsome 
face,  he  whispered  to  Bianca  to  remain  in  the 
ambush  of  their  ark -like  vehicle,  while  he  got 
out  and  proceeded  to  the  kitchen  of  the 
hostelry. 

Luckily  for  him,  that  sapient  and  zealous 
individual,  Cesare  Cinti,  was  absent  at  Si- 
enna, either  in  quest  of  wine  or  witches,  for 
the  first  thing  that  met  Bonaventuri's  eye 
among  the  gems  of  mine  host's  mural  litera- 
ture was  the  proclamation  in  right  excellent 
Venetian,  stamped  with  the  arms  of  San  Mark's, 
and  the  signets  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  offering 
a  reward  of  two  thousand  ducats  for  his  head, 
and  giving  an  accurate  description  of  a  person, 
which,  albeit  handsome  as  it  was,  he  would 
gladly  at  that  moment  have  exchanged  for  one 
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of  less  fair  proportions.  This  was  the  first  in- 
timation he  had  had  of  the  value  the  Venetian 
States  set  upon  him,  and  the  knowledge  was 
anything  but  either  flattering  or  agreeable,  for 
great  as  his  ambition  was  to  build  to  a  towering 
height  the  goodly  fabric  of  his  fortunes,  he 
wished  to  achieve  the  undertaking  without  the 
intervention  of  a  scaffold. 

^'  Ho  !  mistress,^^  said  he,  turning  to  the 
hostess,  who  was  roasting  chesnuts  over  a 
brazier,  "  a  beaker  of  your  best  Montepulciano, 
and  a  feed  of  corn  for  my  mules  directly,  for  I 
would  reach  Florence  ere  sun-down.^^ 

"  Subito — Subito  !"  screamed  the  landlady, 
giving  a  parting  toss  to  the  chesnuts  as  she 
made  her  exit  to  execute  Bonaventuri^s  orders. 
The  latter  no  sooner  saw  her  fairly  gone,  and 
having  ascertained  by  a  hasty  glance  that,  after 
her  departure,  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  red  fox- dog,  in  sole  possession  of  the 
kitchen,  and  that  the  aforesaid  four-footed  oc- 
cupant was  moreover  from  the  quick  panting 
of  his  very  lean  ribs,  and  the  gentle  undula- 
tions— vulgo,  waggings — of  his  bushy  tail,  as  he 
lay  sleeping  before  the  niggardly  embers  of  a 
truly  Italian  fire,  evidently  dreaming  of  sundry 
chicken  and  pigeon-bones  that  never  blessed 
his  waking  jaws,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
interfere    with    his    design,   than    drawing    his 

D  3 
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rapier^  Pietro  ripped  the  description  of  his  own 
person  from  the  wall,  and  flattening  it  down 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  had  just  time  to  fold 
and  conceal  it  within  his  doublet,  when  the 
hostess  returned  with  the  wine,  which  he 
hastily  swallowed  and  liberally  paid  for. 

"  You  have  plenty  of  blood-money  there^ 
Dame,  if  you  could  but  come  at  it,"  said  Bo- 
naventuri,  carelessly  pointing  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  drew  on  his  gloves,  to  the  placards  that 
still  remained  upon  the  wall,  now  almost  in- 
visible from  the  declining  light  without,  and 
the  dark  recess  in  which  they  were  placed 
within. 

'^  I  trouble  myself  Httle  about  such  matters, 
and  am  always  glad  when  the  poor  creatures 
escape.  All  that  is  Cesare^s  nonsense — but 
then  I  suppose  all  husbands  are  fools,"  con- 
cluded Teresa  Cinti  in  a  resigned  voice,  as  she 
transferred  the  now  roasted  chesnuts  into  a 
piece  of  old  blanket  that  awaited  them. 

"  Or  deserve  to  be  made  so,  eh,  cara  mia  ?" 
said  Bonaventuri,  in  answer  to  the  landlady's 
last  supposition  as  he  chucked  her  brown  chin, 
adding,  "  But  where  is  yours  just  now  ?" 

^^At  Sienna,  Signore." 

"  Well,  then,  a  safe  and  speedy  journey  to 
him  back,"  said  Pietro,  moving  towards  the 
door,   not   sorry  to  find   that  there  was  that 
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much  ground   between   him   and  the  zealous 
malefactor-hunting  Cesare  Cinti. 

"  Nay,  the  slower  his  journey,  and  the  longer 
his  stay,  the  better  pleased  I  shall  be,^'  replied 
his  loving  better  half. 

"  So  small  thanks  to  you  for  that  wish,  Sig- 
nor,^^  screamed  the  landlady  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  as  Bonaventuri  left  the  kitchen  of  the 
hostelry,  and  reascending  the  clumsy  old  ve- 
hicle, ordered  the  driver  to  proceed  at  the 
quickest  pace  he  could  to  Florence. 

^^  You  did  not  stay  long  love,"  said  Bianca, 
when  the  door  was  closed,  and  they  were  again 
in  motion. 

"  Long  enough,"  replied  her  husband  with 
a  faint  smile,  *•  to  have  my  portrait  done,  dost 
think  it  like,  pretty  one?"  added  he,  gently 
encircling  her  waist  and  placing  his  head  upon 
her  shoulder,  as  he  put  into  her  hand  the  pla- 
card offering  a  reward  for  his  head,  that  he  had 
abstracted  from  the  wall  of  the  inn. 

Bianca  shuddered  as  she  read  it,  "  And  all 
this,"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
with  a  woman's  self-abandoning  generosity  of 
spirit  never  once  remembering  how  many  in- 
finitely greater  risks  she  had  run,  and  sacrifices 
she  made  for  him,  "  and  all  this  you  have 
braved  for  me !" 

"  Nay,  love,"  said  he,  playfully  kissing  away 
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her  tears  as  they  fell,  "  having  lost  my  heart  to 
you,  it  was  little  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  my 
head  as  a  sequel/' 

Bianca  sighed,  and  they  both  relapsed  into 
the  silence  of  unpleasant  thoughts  ;  hers  for  the 
first  time  approached  to  a  nearer  view  of  the 
gulf  into  which  she  had  plunged;  his,  hovered 
on  the  ruffled  wings  of  mortified  vanity  around 
the  home  !  he  was  bringing  her  to. — Home  ! 
home  !  thou  little  word  of  great  meaning  !  how 
Proteus-like  is  thy  signification,  but  to  all  thou 
art  the  zone  that  binds  their  weal,  or  woe.  To 
some  thou  art,  fond  hearts,  happy  faces,  kind 
looks,  growing  infancy,  benignant  age,  broad 
lands,  smiling  gardens,  sunny  nooks,  bubbling 
streams,  gilded  halls,  a  solace,  and  a  shelter,  the 
storm-proof  harbour  of  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
To  others,  thou  art  a  churlish  step  dame,  the 
bitterness  of  whose  niggard  pittances  is  in- 
creased by  the  mockery  of  the  maternal  epithet 
thou  bearest,  withholding  all  the  kindness,  yet 
exacting  all  the  affection  of  a  real  parent;  to 
such  thou  art  a  judgment,  and  a  fear,  an  inqui- 
sition, where  thought  may  ne'er  have  life  in 
speech,  the  cradle  of  every  annoyance,  the 
tomb  of  every  joy,  on  whose  portals  are  in- 
scribed the  real 

Lasciate  ogni  speranga  voi  che  entrate, 
"  Leave  every  hope  O  you  who  enter  here." 
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While  many,  for  they  are  by  no  means  a  small 
class,  never  know  but  one  home, — the  grave ! 
Bonaventuri's  distress  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  he  neared  what  had  been,  and  was  again  to 
be  his  home,  arose  from  no  sensitive  dread  of 
the  contrast  and  privations  his  beautiful  and 
high-born  wife  was  likely  to  endure  in  it ;  but 
from  a  sense  of  shame,  and  wounded  pride,  at 
her  discovering  the  full  extent  of  the  lowness 
of  his  origin,  and  the  vulgarity  of  his  con- 
nexions, not  indeed  his  father,  for  he  was  an 
honest,  simple,  unpretending,  old  man,  who 
was,  what  he  was,  without  ever  aspiring  to  be 
what  he  was  not ;  and  where  there  is  neither 
pretension,  arrogance,  nor  affectation,  there 
may  be  coarseness,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
there  should  be  vulgarity.  But  Pietro  knew 
that  his  father  had  lately  received  a  consign- 
ment from  the  eastern  Indies,  in  the  shape  of 
a  married  sister  to  preside  over  his  menage, 
one  Emilia  Sylvestro,  such  a  compound  of 
meanness,  vulgarity,  vanity,  low  cunning,  af- 
fectation, and  minanderie,  as  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  meet  with  in  a  year's  search,  and  it  was 
the  mildew  of  this  association  that  he  dreaded 
for  his  aristocratic  bride.  "  But  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof;"  and  we  will  not  anti- 
cipate. 

In  those  days  before  posts  were,  Bonaventuri 
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had  dispatched  a  messenger  from  Bologna, 
apprizing  his  father  of  his  approach,  and  had 
learnt,  by  the  return  of  the  same  messenger  at 
one  of  the  passes  in  the  Apennines,  that  old 
Bonaventuri  no  longer  lived  in  his  former  quar- 
ters on  the  Lungo  d'Arno,  but  had  removed  to 
a  somewhat  more  commodious  tenement  on  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo. 

As  they  approached  Florence  amid  the  red 
glare  of  a  winter  sunset.  Bianca^s  spirits  rose 
at  the  thought  of  so  soon  terminating  her  jour- 
ney, and  being  installed  in  her  future  home  ! 
while  on  the  contrary,  Bonaventuri's  flagged, 
as  he  reflected  upon  the  wide  difference  that 
existed  between  the  Arcadian  elegancies  of 
theoretical,  and  the  nauseous  vulgarities  of 
real,  poverty  w^hich  he  knew  awaited  her. 

"  How  beautiful  your  Florence  is  V'  said 
Bianca,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  window  as 
they  entered  it. 

"  And  yet,^^  said  Bonaventuri — "  this  is  by 
no  means  the  most  beautiful  side  of  Florence, 
the  other  is  far  prettier,  and  in  the  summer,  I 
must  bring  you  to  Vallombrosa ;  there  is  some- 
thing so  original  in  the  scenery  that  I  think 
you  will  be  enchanted  with  it ;  it  always  gives 
me  the  idea  of  a  Creator  having  began  a  world 
and  left  it  unfinished,  even  its  wilderness  of 
wild  flowers,  and  fruits  appear  to  be  growing 
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out  of  the  waves  of  a  petrified  sea^  and  for  a 
storm !  you  have  no  idea  of  one,  till  you  have 
heard  it  there/'  Immediately  Bianca's  imagi- 
nation was  rambling  with  her  husband  amid 
the  wild  Paradise  of  Vallombrosa. 

"  I  see/'  said  Bonaventuri  with  a  sigh,  "  that 
you  are  disappointed  with  my  native  city,  and 
I  fear,  love,  you  will  be  more  so  with  the  home 
I  am  bringing  you  to." 

"Is  it  not  your  home?"  replied  Bianca, 
placing  her  pretty  little  hand  before  his  mouth. 

"  So  no  more  of  that,  prythee,  or  I  shall  think 
you  fancy  that  you  have  married  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  instead  of  his  poor  little  cousin — bye  the 
bye,  I  hope  your  father  will  like  me  ?" 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  and  I  think,  and 
hope  you  will  like  him,  but  I  confess  I  dread 
the  peculiar  and  fussy  sort  of  vulgarity  of  my 
Indian  aunt." 

"You  forget  love,"  said  Bianca  with  her 
most  silvery  laugh,  "that  I  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  female  Dragonism,  and  dis- 
agreeability  with  my  amiable  step  dame,  Elena, 
which  ought  to  make  me  torment-proof  for  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

"Aye,  but  the  Signora  Elena  with  all  her 
detestability  is  still  a  high  dame,  and  heaven 
knows  my  aunt  Emelia  is  anything  but  that !" 

As  Bonaventuri  spoke,  the  heavy  old  coach 
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turned  into  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  and  rum- 
bled on  till  it  stopped  before  the  door  of  his 
father's  studio.  In  those  days  none  but  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  travelled  in  any 
sort  of  carriage  ;  mules  and  saddle  horses  be- 
ing the  ordinary  mode  of  performing  journeys, 
it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  one  containing  his  son  and  his 
bride,  a  large  concourse  of  people  should  have 
collected  before  Giovanni  Bonaventuri^s  door, 
who  with  one  or  two  of  his  journeymen  was 
endeavouring  but  in  vain  to  disperse  them,  as 
Pietro  with  a  beating  heart  helped  Bianca  to 
alight  from  the  ponderous  vehicle.  Although 
the  shades  of  twiHght  were  falling,  it  was  not 
so  dark,  but  a  murmur  ran  through  the  mob  at 
Bianca's  wondrous  beauty,  especially  as  at  that 
moment  a  procession  of  choristers  with  torches 
in  their  hands  issued  from  the  Baptistry,  imme- 
diately opposite  Giovanni^s  house,  and  the 
glare  of  the  lights  falling  around  her,  brought 
her  out  in  strong  relief,  like  some  beautiful 
vision,  which  had  suddenly  descended  from  a 
brighter  region  amid  the  ungainly,  and  ^*  of  the 
earth,  earthy'^  group  that  pressed  about  her. 

At  this  moment  too,  the  Grand  Duke 
Francesco  de  Medici  rode  past  with  a  party  of 
his  courtiers,  and  seemed  evidently  not  the 
least  struck  of  the  crowd  with  the  beauty  of  the 
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young  Venetian.  I  say  the  Grand  Duke^  for 
though  at  that  epoch  Cosmo  the  First  still 
reigned,  yet  disgusted  with  absolute  power, 
which  had  been  for  him  a  constant  exercise  of 
dissimulation  and  perfidy,  he  had  confided  all 
the  cares  and  secrets  of  government  to  his  son 
Francesco,  whose  character  was  even  more 
gloomy  and  saturnine  than  his  own,  and  in- 
finitely more  sensual ;  and  his  approaching 
marriage  with  the  Arch  Duchess,  Jane  of  Aus- 
tria, whose  plain  person,  and  coldness,  and 
pride  of  disposition,  were  little  calculated  to 
inspire  affection,  formed  not  the  slightest  check 
to  his  licentious  pleasures. 

After  leaning  back  in  his  saddle  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  Bianca  as  she  entered  her  father- 
in-law's  house,  Francesco  turned  first  to  the 
cavalier  on  his  right,  and  then  to  the  one  on 
his  left,  who  were  two  of  his  most  obsequious 
satellites, — namely,  Counts  Guiliani  Ricasoli, 
and  Silvio  Piccolomini ;  and  muttered  "  Giovanni 
Bonaventuri,  Sculfore,  remember,  Signors,  that 
we  encourage  this  honest  artist ;  let  the  Birth 
of  lo  be  ordered  from  him  to-morrow  for  the 
Ricciardi  Palace."  -^ 

"  It  shall  be  done  my  Lard,"  bowed  Guiliani 
Ricasoli,   with   a    comprehensive    smile,  which 

*  The  Medici  lived  at  the  Palazzo  Ricciardi,  before  the  Pitti 
was  finished. 
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however  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  graver 
expression,  as  he  caught  the  lowering  eye  of  the 
Grand  Duke  flashing  on  him,  as  the  latter  dug 
his  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  the  beautiful  and 
richly  caparisoned  Andalusian  he  was  riding, 
and  darted  forward. 

Meanwhile  Bianca  entered  the  humble  tene- 
ment that  was  henceforward  to  be  her  home, 
and  as  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Giovanni 
Bonaventuri  advanced  cap  in  hand,  and  with 
great  respect  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips, — "  Welcome,  sweet  Lady,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  to  what  I  fear  is  but  a  wretched  home 
for  one  like  you." 

There  is  something  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
so  venerable  and  dignified  in  gray  hair,  that  it 
irresistibly  claims  the  deference  and  respect 
that  mere  rank  and  adventitious  circumstances 
exact  in  younger  persons.  Bianca  felt  the  full 
influence  of  her  father-in-law^s  respectable  age 
and  unpretending  bearing,  and  hurried  on  by 
this  feeling,  she  advanced  with  a  grace  peculiarly 
her  own,  and  gently  placing  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  said  "Nay,  caro  Padre — Father,  dear — 
it  is  but  a  poor  welcome  and  one  which  holds 
not  long  together,  that  is  not  circled  by  an 
embrace.'^ 

"  As  much  of  that  as  you  please,  colomba," 
said  the  old  man,  delightedly  imprinting  a  kiss 
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upon  a  much  more  beautiful  mouth  than  he  had 
ever  chiselled,  and  then  added,  turning  to  his 
son,  as  he  chuckled  at  his  own  conceit,  "  Well, 
son  Pietro,  and  how  fares  it  w4th  you  ?  But  I 
need  not  ask  how  it  fares,  for  I  see  it  fairs 
right  well,  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  But  it  was  worth 
risking  thy  head,  as  I  hear  thou  hast  done,  for 
such  a  prize  as  thou  hast  secured  here; — but 
my  sister  awaits  us  upstairs,  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  as  happy  to  see  you  as  I  am,^^  continued 
he  with  a  sighj  as  if  he  did  not  much  relish  the 
idea  of  the  introduction ;  but  offering  his  arm 
to  Bianca,  they  passed  through  the  studio,  and 
ascended  a  not  over-wide  staircase  to  a  small 
room  that  might  have  passed  unnoticed — safe 
in  its  insignificance — had  it  remained  as  the 
architect  and  upholsterer  left  it.  But,  no  !  it 
was  tricked  out  in  every  possible  and  almost 
impossible  manner, — the  walls  had  a  perfect 
eruption  of  little  coloured  prints  over  them — 
the  top  of  the  stove,  tables,  and  brackets, 
looked  like  the  most  trumpery  species  of  road- 
side altars,  from  being  laden  with  wax  lights  of 
every  colour  in  the  rainbow,  interspersed  with 
sparkling  coloured  candied  sugar,  hon  bons, 
little  dabby  bunches  of  flowers  crammed  into 
small,  very  small  baskets,  e^^  cups,  minature 
washing  tubs,  saucers,  &c,,  &c. ;  in  short,  the 
whole  place  was  redolent  of  meanness,  affecta- 
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tion^  and  ultra-vulgarity, — or  in  other  words, 
highly  emblematic  of  the  presiding  deity,  the 
Signora  Sylvestro — the  only  thing  approaching 
to  size  in  the  room,  was  some  old  virginals  that 
stood  in  one  corner,  and  this  might  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  type  of  the  owner^s  colossal 
vanity,  than  of  her  taste  ;  for  doubtless  she 
would  have  curtailed  its  dimensions  if  she 
could ;  as  it  was,  she  was  indefatigable  in 
strumming  on  it,  accompanying  the  same  with 
another  species  of  noise,  which  she  called 
singing. 

She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  scrupu- 
lously concealed  their  age,  except  when  she 
sang,  and  then  it  might  have  been  accurately 
ascertained  by  the  forty-eight  quivers  with 
which  she  harnessed  every  note;  for  when 
chanting,  she  shook  so  desperately  that  she 
always  appeared  to  labour  under  an  ague  of  the 
voice.  In  person,  the  Signora  Emilia  Sylvestro 
was  a  short  dumpy  woman,  laced  exceedingly 
tight  to  produce  a  small  waist,  which  had  also 
the  effect  of  producing  an  unusually  full  bust, 
where  that  personal  defect  already  exceeded. 
The  skin  of  her  neck  was  red  and  coarse,  as 
that  of  women  of  her  age  is  apt  to  be,  but  that 
of  her  short,  cat-like  face,  was  still  redder  and 
still  coarser,  especially  the  nose  and  forehead — 
but  there  are  no   effects  without  causes  in  this 
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world — her  eyes  "^ere  large  and  of  a  pale  drab 
colour,  exceedingly  wandering  and  uncertain  in 
their  expression,  and  never  able  to  meet  those 
of  the  person  to  whom  she  spoke  ;  of  her  hair 
and  teeth  she  was  if  possible  more  vain  than  of 
the  rest  of  her  person,  and  sooth  to  say  they 
were  the  least  bad  points  about  her, — save  that 
the  former  she  disfigured  by  not  dressing  it 
according  to  the  prevailing  mode,  but  after 
frizzling  it  with  a  wilderness  of  little  attenuated 
ringlets,  still  further  torturing  the  same  by 
lading  them  with  a  whole  pedlar's  pack  of 
penny  ribbons,  brass  pins,  and  artificial  flowers 
— thus  attired,  she  laboured  under  the  mono- 
mania of  considering  herself  "  the  cynosure  of 
wondering  eyes,^^  (as  indeed  in  a  manner  she 
was,  but  not  in  the  manner  she  supposed)  and 
consequently  her  entree  into  a  room  was  a 
Mosaic  of  wriggling,  downcast  eyes,  and  sim- 
pering, irrisistibly  ridiculous.  Elocution  was 
her  forte,  so  that  her  pronunciation  of  certain 
words  was  unique ;  for  no  one  before  or  since 
ever  pronounced  them  in  a  similar  manner. 
She  was  exceedingly  fond  of  talking  of  great 
people,  whose  names  she  invariably  mis-pro- 
nounced. 

But  the  Signora  Sylvestro  was  clever  in  a 
way,  for  she  had  the  happy  art  of  getting 
something  out  of  every  one,  and  never  giving 
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anything — not  even  thanks — in  return  ;    as  by 
an  inverse  ratio  of  reasoning  peculiarly  her  own, 
whatever  others  did  to  serve  her,  was,  according 
to  her  construction,   merely  another  mode  of 
serving  themselves : — thus,  if  some  charitable 
priest,  or  skilful  leech,  gave  his  whole  time  and 
attention,   gratis,   and   even    sat  up   o^  nights 
through  a  long  illness  with  herself  or  her  sposo, 
she  would  observe  with  a  patronizing  air,  "  That 
it  w^as  of  great  benefit  to  men  of  that  profession 
to  see  such  cases  V'  and  thus   she  showed  her 
generalship   and    with  a  breath  expunged  an 
obligation  that  might  have  w^eighed  upon  an 
ordinary  individual  for  life.     Her  charity  and 
benevolence,   as  far  as  words  went,  w^ere  un- 
bounded ;  but   she  was  clearly  of   St.  James' 
opinion — that  charity  did  not  consist  in  alms- 
giving— for  she  never  gave  any,  no,  not  a  doit ! 
But  would  be  seized  with  a  pious  horror  if  the 
smallest  sum  was  laid  out  in  a  collar,  or  body- 
coat,  for  a  dog,  benevolently  asserting  the  great 
service  the  same  sum  might  have  been  to  some 
poor  person  !  though  it  never  seemed  to  strike 
her  that  the  comparatively  large  capital  which 
she  daily  invested  in  penny  ribbons,  brass  pins, 
and  artificial  flowers,  would  have  been  equally 
beneficial  so  bestowed. 

Of  all  the   heroines    of  antiquity,  the  one 
she    appeared    most   to    emulate  was   Zuleika, 
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(better  known  as  Mrs.  Potiphar),  and  woe 
to  the  unhappy  Josephs  she  encountered,  as 
her  rancour  and  plots  against  them  were  of 
the  most  violent  kind ;  for  with  an  assumed 
feline  softness  of  manner,  her  treachery  and 
her  claws  were  equally  cat-like.  One  of  her 
most  flagrant  traits  of  vulgarity  was,  that  ser- 
vants were  infallible  and  could  do  no  wrong, — 
but  then,  as  we  have  before  said,  there  is  no 
effect  without  a  cause,  or  in  other  w  ords,  there 
is  a  reason  for  every  thing  in  this  w^orld — and 
when  people's  actions,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
greatest,  will  not  exactly  bear  daylight,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  conciliate  servants  who  have  very 
sharp  tongues  when  they  choose  to  use  them ; 
and  so  far  the  Signora  Sylvestro's  plan  of  award- 
ing them  infallibility,  succeeded ;  for  hers  were 
remarkably  smooth  to  her  face,  though  she  might 
have  been  somewhat  astounded  had  she  heard 
the  terms  in  which  they  spoke  of  her  behind 
her  back.  The  only  difference  that  subsisted 
between  her  and  her  husband,  was  some  ten 
years;  in  all  things  else,  good  easy  man,  he 
saw  with  her  eyes,  heard  with  her  ears,  and 
tasted  with  her  palate ;  for  if  he  complained  of 
his  porridge  being  too  hot,  too  cold,  too  salt,  or 
too  much  the  reverse,  he  was  instantly  made  to 
read  his  recantation,  by  her  fiat  going  forth  of 
"  No,  dear,  it  isn't,  its  only  your  fancy ;  for  the 
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cook  always  seasons  it  just  as  it  should  be.'^ 
Nay,  more,  at  a  minute's  notice  she  would  make 
him  think  his  beat  friend,  his  worst  enemy,  and 
he  would  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  insult 
and  maltreat  him  accordingly.  But  her  talents 
extended  even  further  than  this ;  for  the  poor 
good  man  being  somewhat  of  a  bigot,  and 
theology  being  the  only  point  upon  which  he 
tenaciously  adhered  to  his  own  opinions,  she 
had  sometimes  a  difficult  card  to  play,  in  per- 
suading him  that  the  most  worthless  and 
w'orldly  of  her  own  sex,  and  the  most  profligate 
of  the  other — when  constituting  her  particular 
cronies — were  saints  and  angels  !  still,  juggler- 
like, she  had — mirable  dictu  ! — only  to  make 
the  assertion,  and  to  her  husband's  well  and 
habitually- deluded  vision,  it  became/«c^/ 

And  now,  having  introduced  this  amiable 
lady  to  the  reader,  it  is  high  time  we  should 
introduce  her  to  Bianca.  On  the  evening  of 
the  arrival  of  the  latter,  the  Signora  Sylvestro 
wore  an  unusually  tight  fardingale,  and  also 
shone  out  in  an  extra  array  of  rainbow-hued 
streamers — "  tinkling  cymbals,  sounding  brass," 
and  artificial  flowers,  while  the  virginals  were 
ready  opened  for  a  display  of  her  musical 
talents.  Having  heard  much  of  Bianca's  beauty, 
she  stole  many  a  furtive  glance  at  the  narrow 
mirror  that  surmounted  the  stove,  as  she  heard 
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the  fair  Venetian's  footstep  on  the  stairs — saying 
with  a  leer^  and  a  simper,  as  she  adjusted  her 
complicated  head  gear,  "  T  wonder  if  she  is  at 
all  in  my  style  or  per  rr  r  fectly  different  V  for 
among  her  other  elegancies  of  diction,  the 
Signora  rang  out  her  r's  like  cathedral  bells  in 
a  county  town  at  an  election.  "And  Pietro, 
poor  boy!"  continued  she,  "how  desperately 
in  love  with  me  he  was  six  years  ago,  before 
I  went  to  India !" — Six  years  ago,  Pietro  was 
just  fifteen. — "  Well,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
thing  his  wife  is  ?"  She  had  not  long  to  wonder, 
for  at  that  moment  Bianca  entered,  and  Gio- 
vanni Bonaventuri  presented  her  in  due  form 
to  his  sister,  who  simpered,  coloured,  wriggled, 
cringed,  and  patronized  all  in  one  movement, 
as  she  advanced  to  salute  her  new  niece ;  while 
her  reception  of  her  nephew  bespoke  as  plainly 
as  look  could  do  so,  a  compassionate  hope  that 
he  had  not  rashly  come  back  to  throw  himself 
into  the  temptation  of  her  charms !  against 
which  her  elephantic  vanity  did  not  consider  his 
young  and  lovely  bride  the  slightest  safeguard. 

As  the  Signora  Emilia  had  told  her  sposo 
that  he  need  not  appear  till  supper  time,  he 
did  not  of  course  dare  to  do  so. 

On  the  evening  in  question  her  attempts  at 
shining,  and  conciliating  Bianca,  produced  any- 
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thing  but  the  intended  effect;  never  had  the 
latter  in  her  whole  life  felt  so  uncomfortable, 
and  so  ill  at  ease.  Is  it  that  ^^  coming  events" 
do  really  ^^  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  that 
instinct  implants  within  us  a  forewarning  of 
the  treacherous  and  the  deceitful,  which,  how- 
ever, they  may  flatter,  and  outwardly  cringe  to 
us,  makes  our  better  judgment  reject,  and  our 
better  taste  dislike  them  ? 

Good  heavens  \felt  Bianca,  though  she  would 
not  own  to  herself  even  that  such  were  her 
thoughts  as  she  involuntarily  recoiled  from  the 
wandering  hypocritical  and  unpleasant  light 
drab-coloured  eyes  of  the  Signora  Sylvestro; 
"  And  am  T  doomed  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life 
with  this  servile,  yet  serpent-like  woman,  who 
looks  more  from  her  ridiculous,  over-dressed 
appearance,  as  if  she  were  going  to  exhibit  on 
the  tight-rope,  than  like  the  wife  of  a  respect- 
able citizen.  Nor  did  her  efforts  to  play  the 
agreeable,  by  running  over  an  inventory  of  fine 
people,  whose  names  Bianca  found  it  impos- 
sible to  recognise  under  the  incognito  of  her 
pronunciation,  at  all  help  to  diminish  her  dis- 
comfort. Her  father  in  law,  on  the  contrary, 
assumed  nothing,  and  she  therefore  felt  grateful, 
for  the  unaffected  kindness  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  she  would  not  find  her 
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life  too  dull,  but  that  his  present  situation  was 
a  much  gayer  one,  than  where  he  had  formerly 
lived.  The  house  then  occupied  by  Giovanni 
Bonaventuri  was  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
opposite  the  Baptistery. 

Supper  was  at  length  announced,  but  who 
could  describe  it  ?  the  Signora  Sylvestro's  sup- 
pers were  invariably  bad  parodies  on  her  din- 
ners, and  verily,  vulgar  people,  are  never  at 
the  climax  of  their  vulgarity  till  they  get  to 
their  gastronomic  arrangements. 

Oh !  Poverty !  or  what  is  called,  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  among  the  many  bitter  ingredients 
that  thou  hast  in  thy  most  bitter  cup,  thou  hast 
not  one  so  insupportably  bitter  as  that  which 
brings  us  in  close  and  hourly  contact  with  the 
earthenware  and  huckaback  beings  of  the 
nether  world.  Even  the  vulgarity  of  inanimate 
things  it  requires  time  to  get  accustomed  to ; 
but  living,  breathing,  bustling,  plotting,  plan- 
ning, human,  vulgarity,  is  a  species  of  moral 
ipecacuanha  enough  to  destroy  any  temper. 
This  poor  Bianca  was  doomed  to  experience, 
as  every  day  hers  was  tried  more  and  more ; 
she  could  not  suddenly  leave  the  room  but 
she  would  stumble  over  the  Signora  Sylvestro 
wooing  an  ear-ache,  by  the  close  application  of 
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that  feature  to  the  key-hole ;  did  she  ask  for  a 
cup  of  coffee,  or  a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  they 
were  sure  to  be  brought  to  her  by  the  Signora 
herself,  ready  mixed,  lest  she  should  exceed  in 
either   potation,   for   all    excesses    should    be 

restricted to  ourselves.     Or,  if  an  un- 

controlable  look  of  disgust  stole  over  her  face, 
at  having  things  brought  to  her  in  the  very 
dirty  hands  of  some  very  dirty  servant,  without 
the  necessary  quarantine  of  a  salver,  then  had 
she  to  listen  to  animadversions  on  fine-ladyism 
by  the  hour  together.  And  where  was  her 
husband  on  these  occasions  ?  Where  husbands 
generally  are,  abroad,  pursuing  his  own  plea- 
sure and  interest ;  while  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife  was  soon  installed  into  her  woraan^s  fate 
of  having  no  companion  but  the  vulture,  soli- 
tude, to  prey  upon  her  heart. 

Bonaventuri,  from  the  first  week  of  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  his  former  patrons,  the  Medici ; 
and  the  wary  Francesco,  while  he  took  good 
to  keep  his  motives  to  himself,  overwhelmed  the 
unsuspecting  husband  with  favours  and  bene- 
fits; which,  in  a  mind  so  vain  and  so  weak  as 
Pietro's,  effectually  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his 
pretended  benefactor  wished,  whose  only  diffi- 
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culty,  must  it  be  confessed,  lay  with  the  neg- 
lected and  unconscious  wife  ;  who,  although  the 
Grand  Duke  had  several  times  personally  ho- 
noured the  elder  Bonaventuri's  studio,  to  super- 
intend the  progress  of  the  piece  of  sculpture  he 
had  ordered,  yet  on  all  such  occasions,  Bianca 
kept  studiously  out  of  the  way.  Not  so  the  Sig- 
nora  Sylvestro,  who  ever  found  some  pretext  to 
seek  something  she  had  not  left  in  her  brother's 
studio,  during  the  Grand  Ducal  visits ;  while  be- 
ing the  only  thing  he  ever  descried  in  the  shape 
of  a  petticoat,  he  took  her  for  an  old  nurse,  or 
some  other  attendant  on  Bianca,  which  induced 
him  to  propitiate  her  by  civil  looks,  and  those 
innumerable  little  nameless  attentions,  nothing 
in  themselves,  but  producing  a  perfect  confla- 
gration when  coming  in  contact  wuth  that 
most  inflammable  of  all  tinder — vanity.  These, 
coupled  with  Francesco's  daily  hoverings  round 
the  house,  and  nightly  serenade,  she  entirely 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  her  own  charms,  and 
as  looks  and  nods  cost  nothing,  she  was  most 
gratefully  lavish  of  them  in  return  ;  her  silly 
head  reeled  at  the  notion  of  the  conquest  she 
had  made.  Already  she  speculated  on  the  public 
improvements  she  should  make  through  Flo- 
rence— the  concerts  she  would  give  in  the  *  Bo- 
holi' — the  dresses  she  should  wear — the  cour- 
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tiers  that  "would  be  at  her  feet—  trying  to  sup- 
plant their  royal  master  ;  but  no  !  she  spurned 
them  all,  and  nobly  determined  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Duke,  and  though  last,  not  least,  she 
finally  resolved  to  humble  the  airs  of  that  fine 
lady,  Bianca,  by  appointing  her  to  be  her  tire- 
woman. 

Thus  rapidly  was  the  fabric  of  the  Signora's 
aerial  castle  progressing,  when  another  story 
was  added  to  it  by  the  following  incident : — 
One  day,  about  six  months  after  Bianca's 
arrival  at  Florence,  the  Duke  had  suddenly 
recollected  some  further  alteration  he  wished 
made  in  the  work  Bonaventuri  was  completing 
for  him ;  and  so  anxious  was  he  about  it,  (never 
had  he  evinced  such  a  love  of  the  arts  before,) 
that,  as  usual,  he  came  himself  to  explain  his 
wishes.  He  had  not  been  half  a  minute  in  the 
studio,  before  the  Signora  Sylvestro  made  her 
appearance,  in  quest  of  a  needle  that  she  had 
carefully  darned  into  her  tapestry  frame  before 
she  descended.  While  the  poor  artist  was 
expatiating  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  art, 
as  he  pointed  with  his  chisel,  and  retraced  in 
the  air  the  symmetrical  outline  figure  of  lo,  that 
he  was  creating,  his  eye  sparkling  at  the  idea  of, 
as  he  supposed,  daily  increasing  in  royal  favour, 
the  Duke  took  the  opportunity  of  pressing  into 
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the  Signora's  hand  a  paper  and  a  well  filled 
purse  ;  had  not  the  vapours  of  vanity  been  too 
dense  to  prevent  her  perceiving  anything,  the 
purse  would  certainly  have  opened  her  eyes  as 
to  her  not  being  the  object  of  the  royal  admi- 
ration. But  no  !  even  Francesco^s  whisper  of 
"  Good  gossip,  give  this  note  to  the  Signora/^ 
(so  deafened,  as  well  as  blinded,  was  she  with 
vanity,)  fell  unheeded  on  her  ear;  or  what  the 
result  of  being  called  good  gossip  (when  the 
very  least  she  expected  was  divine  honours,  as 
a  new  and  improved  personification  of  Venus,) 
might  have  been, — Heaven  only  knows;  as  it 
was,  she  hurried  away  to  her  own  chamber, 
rolling  and  heaving  like  the  sea  before  the 
appearance  of  a  whale.  Arrived  there,  she 
proceeded  to  peruse  the  note  the  Grand  Duke 
had  intrusted  to  her,  nor  were  her  illusions  in 
the  least  dispelled,  by  seeing  it  addressed 

"  To  the  Most  Beautiful.'' 

Hastily  breaking  the  seal,  and  untying  the  little 
silver  cord  that  was  bound  round  it,  she  read 
with  much  simpering,  and  infinite  satisfaction, 
a  very  amorous  sonnet ;  which,  assuredly,  had 
never  been  addressed  to  her. 

"  It  is  evident,"  exclaimed  the  Signora  Syl- 
vestro,    still    gazing    on    the    Grand    Duke's 
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effusion,  "  that  he  has  heard  me  sing,  by  his 
mentioning  the  sweetness  of  my  voice,  and 
comparing  it  to  the  breath  of  flowers."  Little 
did  the  poor  Signora  dream  that  he  had  indeed 
heard  her  screams  from  the  window,  and  as 
often  consigned  them  to  the  infernal  regions, 
as  they  came  harshly  between  him  and  the  low 
rich  tones  of  Bianca^s  voice,  as  it  stole,  accom- 
panied by  her  mandolin,  on  the  evening  air. 
"  But,"  continued  she,  and  raising  her  drab- 
coloured  orbs  to  the  mirror,  "  he  has  made  a 
mistake  about  my  eyes  being  dark ;  though,  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  window,  and  in  the 
shade,  where  alone  he  has  seen  them,  they 
appear  perrrrfectly  dark."  And  again  she 
read  the  verses,  making  no  further  comment 
this  time  but  by  repeating  the  name  of  "  Fran- 
cesco," and  adding,  "  he  has  even  signed  his 
name  to  them  ;  so  it  is  evident  he  glories  in  his 
passion  for  me."  After  having  arrived  at  this 
very  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  Signora  Syl- 
vestro  felt  precisely  as  Bonchardon  describes 
himself  to  have  done  after  reading  Homer, — 
that  is,  her  whole  frame  appeared  to  herself  to 
be  enlarged,  and  all  nature  which  surrounded 
her  diminished  to  atoms.  Happy  Signora 
Sylvestro !  She  belonged  to  that,  luckily  for 
mankind,  minority  of  elderly  ladies,  who,  far 
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from  perceiving  the  weight  of  accumulating 
years,  accompanied,  as  they  ever  are,  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  on  the  contrary,  like  the 
transformed  followers  of  Comus,  do 

"  Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement. 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before." 

That  very  evening,  when  the  whole  family 
were  assembled — all  except  Pietro,  who  ever 
had  appointments  and  engagements  with  his 
gay  companions  about  Court — the  Grand  Duke 
was  as  usual  hovering  incognito  about  the 
sculptor^s  house  to  catch  a  glimpse  of,  or  sound 
from  Bianca,  who  never  once  thinking  of  him, 
was  moodily  pondering,  as  was  her  wont,  on 
her  husband's  frequent  and  daily  lengthening 
absences,  and  trying  in  vain,  as  she  sat  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  that  small  humble  room  to 
divert  her  thoughts — that  is,  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  read  a  then  new  collection  of 
novelli,  entitled  in  those  days  ^^  Belle  Gior- 
nata."  But  amusing  as  most  of  the  stories  are, 
her  eyes  read  the  words  mechanically,  without 
her  imagination  ever  becoming  interested. 

But  if  Francesco  was  unheeded  by  her, 
there  were  other  more  compassionate  eyes  that 
watched  his  every  movement ;  these  were  the 
Signora  Sylvestro's,  who  to  relieve  him  from 
his  evident  anxiety  and  suspense,  gently  opened 
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the  window  and  flung  down  a  reply  to  the 
verses  he  had  given  her  in  the  morning,  which 
the  deluded  Duke  kissed  passionately  as  he 
caught. 

During  this  little  scena,  any  one  with  tole- 
rable ears  within  the  room  (which  Bianca  had) 
might  have  distinguished  the  words  "  Zitto ! 
zitto  !  Marito — qui — "  on  the  part  of  the 
Signora  Sylvestro,  as  she  closed  the  window — 
and  even  her  Marito,  good  orthodox  believer 
as  he  was  in  the  exchange  of  identity  between 
black  and  white  when  assured  of  it  by  his 
wife,  hearing  the  sounds,  though  not  exactly  the 
words,  did  venture  to  ask  what  she  was  saying 
and  doing  at  the  window?  to  which  she  re- 
plied, in  her  usual  piano  and  hypocritical 
voice — 

"  It  was  the  Angelus  ringing,  dear,  and  I 
was  merely  repeating  a  prayer/' 

"  That's  right,  my  love,"  said  this  gem  of  a 
husband,  ^^  never  neglect  your  prayers." 

If  Bianca  could  have  felt  additional  disgust 
for  the  vulgar  little  I'eptile  before  her,  whose 
whole  life  was  an  acted  lie,  she  would  have 
done  so  at  this  fresh  instance  of  her  combined 
effi'ontery  and  hypocrisy.  But  sorrow  is  a  mo- 
nopoliser, and  leaves  us  little  room  to  think  of 
any  but  ourselves,  and  latterly,  Bianca's  life 
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would  have  been  insupportable  but  for  two 
events  that  had  taken  place,  for  such  they 
might  be  truly  considered,  in  an  existence  so 
monotonous  as  hers. 

The  first  of  these  was,  in  her  daily  and  con- 
stant attendance  at  prayers  at  the  Duomo  she 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  who  was 
a  strange  anomaly  of  attraction  and  repulsion — 
that  is,  there  was  a  certain  fascination  of  man- 
ner about  her  which  stamped  her  as  a  woman 
of  the  world,  who  was  evidently  the  growth 
and  product  of  good  society,  and  there  are  few 
things  more  attractive  and  refreshing  to  those 
who  have  been  for  some  time  condemned  to 
live  in  a  lazar-house  of  vulgarity.  But  notwith- 
standing this  fascination,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  boldness  and  assurance,  it  might  be 
almost  called  an  effrontery  of  bearing,  that  at 
first  startled  and  then  revolted  the  beautiful 
and  dreamy  Venetian — but  the  next  minute, 
her  better  judgment  would  be  borne  down  by 
the  beauty  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, whose  rich  red  lips  seemed  to  have 
ripened  beneath  the  sparkHng  beams  of  wit 
that  were  continually  issuing  from  them,  so 
that  the  completely  fascinated  Bianca  began  to 
think  that  if  there  was  occasionally  any  brass 
visible  in  her  new  friend,  it  was  at  all  events 
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Corinthian  brass^  to  form  which  the  fusion  of 
many  precious  things  had  gone. 

This  lady  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  Donna 
Maraquita  della  Torre,  the  before-mentioned 
sister  of  Ignatius,  and  Don  Manuel  Dragoni. 
Her  Palazzo,  which  was  as  luxurious  and  as 
gorgeous  as  herself,  being  only  a  short  walk 
from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  and  consequently 
an  additional  inducement  (had  any  such  been 
wanting)  to  Bianca  to  accept  the  constant  and 
pressing  invitations  she  received  from  the  Sig- 
nora  della  Torre,  independent  of  the  attractions 
of  whose  society,  it  was  a  relief  to  poor  Bianca 
to  breathe  in  rooms  like  those  she  had  all  her 
life  been  accustomed  to.  Yet,  although  nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  of  Donna  Maraquita, 
both  in  words  and  deeds,  for  reasons  that  this 
our  history  will  disclose  in  the  sequel ;  yet  there 
was  at  times  an  unpleasant  tone,  for  it  was 
more  the  manner  than  the  matter,  in  the 
beautiful  Spaniard's  conversation  that  annoyed 
her — in  short,  it  was  the  use  of  the  chief 
mystery  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  never  prac- 
tised but  by  our  soi-disant  best  friends,  who 
are  ever  privileged  to  make  pincushions  of  us 
by  forcing  the  most  disagreeable  points  of  our 
position  into  us.  The  whole  and  sole  ten- 
dency of  every  thing  that  Signora  della  Torre 
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said,  was  to  impress  the  young  Venetian 
with  the  con\4ction  that  she  had  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  beside  herself;  nor  was  Bona- 
venturi^s  constant  absence  and  neglect  for- 
gotten to  be  duly  animadverted  upon,  with 
sundry  half-uttered  inuendoes  as  to  his  having 
found  metal  more  attractive  elsewhere  ;  all 
of  which,  though  apparently  heard  by  her 
victim,  like  one  that  would  not  ftear,  yet  in 
reality  rankled  deeply  in  her  heart,  as  such 
venom- steeped  arrows  generally  do. 

Poor  Bianca,  too,  like  all  novices  in  misfor- 
tune, or  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  felt  keenly  the  mean  and  cowardly 
receding  of  people,  who  in  Venice  would  have 
boasted  of  a  bow  from  her  for  six  months, 
till  it  was  succeeded  by  another  —  and  yet 
these  very  same  individuals  were  grown  so 
blind  that  they  jostled  her  in  the  streets  of 
Florence,  without  recognising  her  sufficiently 
to  return  her  most  courteous  salutations  ! 
The  only  one  of  her  former  acquaintance, 
whose  kindness  never  abated,  but  rather 
seemed  to  increase  and  expand  with  her  fallen 
fortune,  as  though  it  had  brought  them  more 
upon  a  level,  was  Titian,  who  wrote  to  her 
constantly,  and  from  the  tact  and  good  feeling 
which  induced  him  to  mention  any  and  every 
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little  incident  that  might  afford  a  ray  of  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  equally  scrupulous  in  sup- 
pressing v/hatever  might  cause  a  shadow  of 
annoyance ;  his  letters  always  produced  in  her 
mind  the  same  glow  and  harmony  of  feeling 
that  his  richly  blent  and  unrivalled  colouring 
effected  in  the  tone  of  his  own  pictures. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Bianca  felt  chilled 
and  sick  at  heart,  when  she  would  repair  to 
her  new  friend  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  a  flush 
of  pleasure  on  her  cheek,  and  one  of  the  kind- 
hearted  artistes  letters  in  her  hand,  boasting 
that  at  all  events  he  had  not  deserted  her,  to 
receive  some  sarcastic  answer  from  the  beau- 
tiful Spaniard  (as  she  sat  at  her  toilette,  sipping 
her  chocolate,  and  undergoing  the  decoration 
of  a  person  which  derived  no  aid  from  orna- 
ment), such  as — 

"  Ah,  cara  mia  !  how  little  you  know  of  the 
world.  I  much  doubt,  if  Signor  Titian  were 
not  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  letter  writer 
of  the  day,  not  excepting  Cardinal  D'Este  and 
the  Duke  of  Alba — I  very  much  doubt  whether 
he  would  be  so  regular  a  correspondent  of 
yours,  despite  your  beaux  yeuxP 

It  was  this  detestable  habit  of  attributing 
the  worst  motives  to  the  best  actions,  so  com- 
mon to  persons  hackneyed  in  the  world  and  its 
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ways,  that  wearied — and  as  it  were  withered — 
the  young  and  as  yet  fresh  heart  of  Bianca, 
and  made  her  more  than  ever  regret  the  gentle 
companionship  of  the  kind  and  sympathising 
Arianna,  who  went  even  beyond  herself  in 
finding  ^^  good  in  every  thing '^ 

It  is  not  then  surprising,  that  in  this  state 
of  things  the  other  event  to  which  we  have 
alluded  should  have  given  an  agreeable  impetus 
to  the  sameness  of  her  existence.  It  was  this : 
one  morning,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
chamber  looking  vacantly  at  her  embroidery 
frame,  and  listlessly  prolonging  the  embryo  of 
a  rose-bud  that  should  have  been  completed  at 
least  two  days  before,  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  her  two  little  dogs,  Fato  and  Tafano,  came 
bounding  forward,  followed  by  Ghirihizzo.  An 
exclamation  of  delight  escaped  their  mistress, 
as  she  took  them  both  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
them  alternately,  and  something  more  than  a 
smile  passed  over  her  face  as  she  beheld  the 
travel- worn  and  woeful  plight  of  her  hitherto 
spruce  dwarf,  whose  dress  now  consisted  of 
a  threadbare  suit  of  brown  fustian  completely 
powdered  with  dust,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cloak  of  the  same  lined  with  blue  camlet ;  his 
ruff  was  of  the  commonest  material,  called  at 
the  time  spider^s  web,  and  looked  as  if  it  had 
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been  recently  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
jaundice ;  instead  of  his  usual  velvet  cap,  with 
its  costly  diamond  loop  and  button,  and  showy 
plume,  his  head  was  covered  with  a  high  flower- 
pot crowned  brown  felt  hat,  with  one  poor  sickly 
moulting-looking  red  feather,  which  having 
been  humbled  to  the  dust,  with  which  it  was 
so  plentifully  covered,  would  scarcely  have  ap- 
peared red,  but  that  it  seemed  to  blush  through 
the  aforesaid  dust  at  its  own  poverty;  a  pair 
of  unvarnished  doeskin  gauntlets  (none  of  the 
cleanest)  covered  his  hands;  and  a  common 
black  Ferrara  rapier,  as  tall  as  himself,  dangled 
from  his  side,  while  his  trunk  hose  were  com- 
posed of  coarse  blue  worsted — in  short,  the 
only  vestiges  of  his  wonted  foppery  about  him 
were  his  black  Spanish  shoes,  slashed  with 
what  had  once  been  salmon-coloured  satin,  but 
which  had  long  yielded  to  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  mud  and  dust. 

^'  A  thousand  pardons,  Illustrissima,^^  said 
the  dwarf,  with  infinitely  more  respect  than  he 
had  ever  thrown  into  his  manner  in  addressing 
his  mistress  in  her  own  splendid  home — '^A 
thousand  pardons  for  appearing  before  you  in 
this  travel-worn  gear,  but  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  see  me — I  mean  the  dogs — and  therefore 
I  tarried  not  a  moment  to  change,  though  I 
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travelled  incognito,  as  you  will  perceive,  gra- 
cious lady/^  added  he,  gingerly  taking  up  be- 
tween the  tips  of  his  finger  and  thumb,  with  a 
look  of  infinite  disgust,  the  edge  of  his  camlet 
cloak. 

"  Incognito  \"  repeated  Bianca,  with  a  smile, 
^^  But,  prithee  good — nay,  I  had  almost  said 
dear — Ghirihizzo,  for  by  the  mass  I  am  mar- 
vellously glad  to  see  thee — what  has  brought 
thee  to  Florence  ?'^ 

"  Nay,  what  should  bring  me  but  your 
gracious  self,  lady  ?'^  replied  the  poor  dwarf, 
with  a  slight  tone  of  disappointment,  that 
Bianca  did  not  at  once  divine  before  she  was 
made  acquainted  with  it,  the  great  sacrifice  he 
had  made  in  walking  from  Fuzino  to  Florence 
to  rejoin  her. 

"  Alas !  poor  knave,  I  thank  thee  for  thy 
zeal,  but  art  ignorant  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
Gran  Dama  ?  but  the  wife  of  a  poor  citizen, — 
and  poverty,  child,  is  no  jest !  and  therefore 
needs  no  jester ;  besides,"  continued  she,  turn- 
ing the  sigh  with  which  she  had  uttered  the 
last  sentence  into  a  smile. — "  Were  I  to  flaunt 
it  at  vespers,  or  at  the  Boholi,  or  in  the  Corso, 
or  even  in  the  Prato  before  sun-rise  of  a  May 
morning,  with  my  dwarf,  forsooth,  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
why  every  bell  in  Florence  would  ring  without 
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pulling,  from  the  mere  echo  of  the  people's 
laughter/' 

"  And  let  them  ring/'  said  Ghirihizzo,  mood- 
ily, "thank  heaven  I  know  nothing  of  what 
the  modes  may  be  among  citizens'  wives;  I 
only  come  to  resume  my  service  with  Count 
Cappello's  daughter  ?" 

"  My  poor  fool !"  sobbed  Bianca,  as  the 
tears  now  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks, 
"  and  is  it  possible  thou  art  so  recently  from 
Venice,  and  yet  doth  not  know  that  Count 
Cappello  hath  said  that  I  am  no  longer  his 
daughter  ?" 

"  Aye,  marry  do  I,  and  know  perchance, 
more  foolish  things  that  have  been  said  and 
done  in  Venice,  than  that.  But  what  then  ? 
the  Count's  saying  it  cannot  prevent  your  being 
his  daughter,  any  more  than  your  saying  Ghiri- 
hizzo — poor  Ghirihizzo  !  is  no  longer  your  fool, 
can  prevent  his  being  so  :  can  it,  madam  ?"  and 
here  the  poor  dwarf  knelt  down,  and  coaxingly 
taking  Bianca's  hand,  began  patting  his  own 
shoulder  with  it,  as  he  added. — "  There,  there,  I 
knew  it  was  all  right,  and  that  you  would  not 
have  the  heart  to  send  poor  Nano  away." 

"  Nay,  nay,  kneel  not  to  me,  the  truth  is, 
since  it  must  be  told,  I  am  too  poor,  good  knave, 
to  keep  thee  now." 
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"  If  3^ou  mean  in  point  of  salary,  Signora," 
said  the  dwarf,  drawing  himself  up  with  the 
air  of  a  giant,  advancing  his  right  foot,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  hip,  "  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  money  is  a  mill-stone,  and 
I  attribute  my  never  having  attained  to  the  un- 
gainly height  of  other  men;  entirely  to  the 
heavy  purses,  with  which,  thanks  to  your  and 
your  noble  family^s  bounty,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  weighed  down ;  therefore  henceforth  I  re- 
nounce the  filthy  lucre  of  gain,  had  I  sought  it, 
I  might  now  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Signora  Elena  Cappello,  but  no !  I  even  re- 
jected on  the  same  grounds,  a  far  more  tempt- 
ing offer  from  the  Contessa  Increzia  D'Este, 
being  resolved,  like  the  Troubadours,  only  to 
serve  ^  'par  amour. ^  ^' 

"My  poor  fool,"  said  Bianca  smiling  through 
her  tears,  and  patting  the  dwarf  on  the  head ; 
^^  thy  devotion  merits  a  better  reward  than 
sharing  my  misfortunes,  yet  I  wall  not  thwart 
thee,  for  I  know  by  experience,  that  the  heart 
is  ever  obstinate  in  chasing  its  own  sorrow ; 
but  sooth  to  say  I  am  but  ill  at  ease  here  my- 
self; and  I  fear  it  may  fare  still  w^orse  with 
thee." 

"  Oh  let  Ghirihizzo  alone  for  that,  lady,  he 
generally  conducts   himself  upon  the  plan  of 
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foxes  and  conquerors,  that  is  to  say,  he  makes 
a  way  where  he  does  not  find  one,  and  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  community  of  goods  wherever 
he  goes.  But  now  that  I  have  again  the  hap- 
piness of  being  in  your  service,  Signora  ;  Fll 
hie  me  to  the  Locanda,  which  is  close  by,  and 
exchange  this  fustian  for  more  suitable  habili- 
ments/^ 

"  Nay^  but  thou  hast  not  told  me  yet  how 
thou  didst  travel  —  didst  ride?"  and  Bianca 
smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  dwarf  on  horseback, 
^^  or  come  in  a  coach  }" 

'^  Neither,  lady,"  replied  Ghirihizzo,  com- 
placently rubbing  his  well  bowed  right  leg — 
"  we  Venetians,  you  know,  do  not  sin  on  the 
side  of  horse-flesh,  witness  our  ambassador's 
late  exploits  at  Madrid,  which  I  heard  Don 
Gomez  de  Sylva  laughing  over  the  night  before 
I  left  Venice." 

"And  what  may  they  have  been,  good  knave  ? 
but  cheat  not  Padua  out  of  the  honour  of  being 
thy  birth-place,  by  saying  we  Venetians." 

"  For  that  matter,  Signora,  though  a  man's 
birth  is  certainly  the  first  accident  that  befalls 
him,  yet  is  it  but  a  secondary  consideration, 
compared  to  his  breeding,  and  as  I  was  bred  at 
Venice,  I  alwaj^s  give  the  preference  to  that 
city,  and  call  myself  Venetian.     But  the  story 
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of  our  ambassador  at  Madrid  runs  thus  : — 
There  being  a  bull-fight  at  court,  all  the  am- 
bassadors were  to  go  in  state,  that  is,  mounted 
on  finely  caparisoned  horses  ;  and  amongst  the 
rest  the  Duca  di  Trevisani,  our  ambassador, 
who  thought  he  was  quite  safe  on  the  back  of 
a  sleek  ambling  fat  jennet,  that  he  himself  had 
selected,  from  an  idea  that  if  it  did  commit  any 
fault,  it  could  only  be  that  of  standing  still,  and 
going  to  sleep  :  and  indeed,  as  far  as  the  horse 
was  concerned,  his  confidence  was  by  no  means 
misplaced  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  one  of  the 
two  running  footmen  that  followed  behind,  to 
urge  on  the  steed,  in  administering  the  whip ; 
once  aimed  too  high,  and  cut  the  ambassador 
sharply  across  the  shoulders.  ^  Merciful  pow- 
ers !'  exclaimed  the  Duke  di  Trevisani,  clearing 
the  horse's  head  at  one  bound,  and  jumping  into 
a  pool  of  mud  that  seemed  placed  there  pur- 
posely for  his  reception,  ^  MercifuJ  powers  !  how 
this  brute  of  a  horse  does  kick  /'  '^ 

"Poor  Trevisani!"  laughed  Bianca,  "he 
must  indeed  have  looked  truly  ridiculous;  but 
there  is  no  end  to  the  jests  made  upon  the 
equestrian  mistakes  of  we  poor  Venetians,  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  people  who 
have  no  horses  beyond  four  bronze  ones  should 
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know  how  to  ride  ;  but  thou  hast  not  yet  told 
me  how  thou  earnest  hither  y^ 

"  I  walked,  lady,  and  but  for  the  little  fa- 
tigue of  occasionally  carrying  the  dogs,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  pastime ;  but 
I  must  now  walk  a  little  farther  to  make  myself 
worthy  of  your  presence.  ^^  And  so  saying, 
Ghirihizzo  quitted  the  room  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  entered  it,  but  returned  in  less  than  an 
hour,  redolent  of  ambergris,  and  "  glittering  as  a 
birth-night  beau^^  in  one  of  his  most  recherche, 
and  point  de  vice  suits. 

Although  Bianca  amply  defrayed  the  expense 
of  the  addition  of  the  poor  dwarf  to  her  father- 
in-law^s  establishment,  yet  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  among  the  many  meanderings 
of  the  Signora  Sylvestro^s  vulgarity,  it  should 
not  take  the  very  common  one  of  extreme  nig- 
gardliness; so  that  had  not  Ghirihizzo  been 
quite  capable  of  protecting  himself,  he  would 
have  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  stan^ed.  And 
yet  in  reality  she  was  delighted  at  his  arrival, 
for  she  thought  by  appearing  in  public  with  a 
dwarf  in  her  train,  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
Gran  Dama,  and  so  be  more  worthy  of  the  re- 
gal conquest  she  had  made  !  Though  truth  com- 
pels us  to  own,  that  she  paid  dearly  for  her 
vanity  in  this  instance,  for  the  incorrigible  Ghi- 
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rihizzo,  who  read  her  character  at  half  a  glance, 
and  therefore  considered  her  as  his  legitimate 
property,  never  consented  to  accompany  her 
abroad,  without  playing  her  some  impish  trick 
that  turned  her  into  a  public  jest. 

Meanwhile  Bianca  began  to  experience  an 
additional  source  of  annoyance  in  the  perse- 
cuting attentions  of  a  Cavaliero,  who  always 
occupied  the  praying  cushion  next  to  her. 

Already  had  she  carried  her  devotions  from 
the  Duomo  to  the  Santissima  Annunziata  ;  from 
the  Santissima  Annunziata  to  Santa  Croce ; 
from  Santa  Croce  to  San  Minato ;  and  from  San 
Minato  to  nearly  every  other  church  in  Flo- 
rence, but  still  in  less  than  a  week  her  last  re- 
treat was  sure  to  be  discovered  by  her  perse- 
vering tormentor,  who,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
was  Francesco  de  Medici*  He,  in  his  turn,  was 
much  mystified  by  the  warmth  of  the  effusions 
he  privately  received  from  the  Signora  Sylves- 
tro  (supposing  them,  as  he  did,  to  emanate  from 
Bianca),  and  contrasting  them  with  her  coy  and 
distant  manner,  and  her  evidently  unaffected 
wish  to  avoid  him  whenever  they  met.  But 
in  this  dilemma  we  must  at  present  leave  him, 
and  return  to  some  other  personages  in  this 
history. 


CHAPTER  III, 


'  Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 
Within — within,  'twas  there,  the  Spirit  wTought  I 
Love  shows  all  changes — Hate !  Ambition  !  Guile ! 
Betray  no  farther  than  the  bitter  sniile." 

Lord  Byron, 


How  long  wilt  thou  continue  to  take  pleasure  in  sin ' 

Repentance  is  not  unpalatable taste  it." 

Persian  Poetry. 


Ignatius  Dragoni  had  not  been  idle  during 
the  time  he  had  remained  in  Florence.  No 
sooner  had  Don  Manuel  recruited  his  health 
and  spirits,  than  he  dispatched  him  to  Spain 
with  his  dearly  bought  information  about  the 
Azores,  thinking  that  his  own  country  was  the 
safest  sphere  for  one  of  his  limited  views  and 
small  ambition.  While  he  himself  remained  in 
Italy,  playing  at  cup  and  ball,  as  it  were,  with 
the  courts  of  Tuscany  and  France,  which  he 
ultimately  hoped  to  make  the  instruments  of 
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his  vague  and  never-relinquished  schemes  of 
vengeance  against  Venice.  This  it  was  that  made 
him  doubly  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  his  bro- 
ther's presence;  for,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
the  only  touch  of  tenderness  in  his  nature,  was 
his  feeling  for  that  brother ;  and  anything 
that  tends  to  humanize,  soften,  or  improve  the 
disposition,  is  sure  to  unnerve  the  mind  for  the 
crooked,  dark,  and  iron  paths  of  ambition. 
This  Ignatius  felt,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
tear  the  weakness  from  him.  From  his  ac- 
quaintance, made  accidentally  at  the  little  Inn 
of  the  T7'e  Delfini,  with  Martin  Bernardini,  the 
Gonfaloniere,  which  had  grown  into  the  closest 
intimacy,  he  had,  through  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  been  appointed  Confessor  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  Ricci  family,  and  several  other  of 
the  most  influential  Florentine  Nobles  ;  which 
was  precisely  the  first  and  most  important 
move  he  desired  to  make  in  the  game  he 
was  playing ; — a  game  in  which  he  found  his 
sister  Donna  Maraquita,  an  able  coadjutrix. 
— She  also  grew  in  daily  favour  with  the  Duke, 
and  Ignatius  was  little  scrupulous  or  fastidious 
as  to  the  means. — The  very  first  fruits  of  this 
favour,  were,  her  removal  from  her  small  house 
on  the  Piazzo  del  Duomo,  to  a  splendid  Palazzo 
in  the  Via  del  Cocomero. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Things  were  thus  progressing,  when  an  event 
occurred  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions :  —  namely,  the  elopement  of  Bianca 
Cappello,  with  Pietro  Bonaventuri !  Here  was 
a  judgment  on  the  proud  and  haughty  Cap- 
pellos  ! — the  flower  of  the  Venetian  nobles — 
with  a  vengeance !  Then  the  arrival  of  the 
misguided  girl  in  Florence  ! — better,  and  better 
still !  It  was  not  long  before  he  learned,  not 
only  through  the  medium  of  his  sister,  but  also 
by  that  of  public  report,  of  Francesco^s  admi- 
ration of  the  beautiful  Venetian.  She  had 
degraded  herself  once  by  a  mes-alliance,  and  the 
Jesuit  vowed  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  she 
was  not  more  thoroyghly  degraded  a  second 
time.  With  Bonaventuri,  whose  vanity  kept  him 
constantly  hovering  about  Court,  he  formed  an 
extreme  intimacy;  and  having  with  his  hawk^s- 
eye — which  nothing  escaped — soon  discovered 
Pietro's  desertion  and  neglect  of  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife,  he  determined  to  improve  the 
breach,  by  introducing  the  handsome  and 
inflammable,  but  heartless  husband,  to  the 
fascinating  Contessa  Ricci,  who  soon  reci- 
procated Bonaventuri^s  undisguised  admira- 
tion. In  doing  this,  Ignatius  had  no  defined 
or  fixed  purpose;  but  he  knew  that  out  of 
such  unlawful  connexions,  mischief  and  misery 
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generally  spring ;  and  no  one  ever  had  such  a 
consummate  genius  for  seizing  and  improving 
the  opportunities  that  grow  out  of  particular 
events  and  circumstances  ; — besides,  the  present 
primum  mobite  of  all  his  movements  was  to 
degrade  Bianca,  and  break  her  heart. 

But  we  must  allow  events  to  develop  them- 
selves; and  for  the  present,  accompany  the  Jesuit 
to  Martin  Bernardini^s — who  had  appointed  him 
to  be  at  his  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Vacchio, 
at  ten  o^clock — nor  was  it  the  first  appointment 
by  some  dozen,  that  the  Gonfaloniere  had  made 
with  him,  both  in  the  confessional,  and  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber,  without, 
apparently,  being  able  to  "  screw  his  courage" 
into  unburdening  his  mind  of  the  "  perilous 
stuff"  that  evidently  encumbered  it. 

It  was  a  lovely  night  in  June,  and  the  Piazza 
del  Gran  Duca  was  flooded  with  that  silver 
blaze  of  moonlight,  that  has  always  appeared 
to  me  fuller  and  broader  in  that  old  square, 
than  in  any  other  spot  in  the  world ;— while  the 
statues  seem  to  grow  out  of  it,  like  beings  of 
its  own  creation,  who  have  chosen  that  time 
and  place  to  congregate  and  commune  with 
each  other.  Although  the  streets  of  Florence 
were  scarcely  as  quiet  at  night  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  they  are  in  these  our  days,  yet,  at 

2  F 
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that — according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times — 
late  hour,  there  were  few  footsteps  astir;  and 
few  sounds  afloat  to  break  the  stillness  of  the 
air,  except  it  might  be  the  dying  cadences  of  a 
serenade  under  some  neighbouring  window,  or 
the  spasmodic  groan  of  a  stilettoed  passenger 
in  an  adjacent  street. 

Despite  ourselves,  external  nature  always  as- 
serts her  power  over  us ;  and  even  Ignatius  threw 
back  his  cowl,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  and 
drank  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene. — ^  Why 
is  it,^  thought  he,  'that  we  are  cursed  with 
a  twin  existence  ? — our  senses  are  the  denizens 
of  our  external  life,  and  there  all  is  enjoyment, 
for  all  is  beauty  in  its  myriad  forms  ; — whether 
we  perceive  it  through  the  medium  of  our  eyes, 
ears,  or  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  thousand 
flowers  that  strew  even  the  most  rugged  path  ; 
but  from  this  fragment  of  Eden  that  is 
still  ours,  we  are  eternally  torn  away  by  our 
passions,  which  are  the  insurgent  habitants  of 
our  bustling,  jarring,  warring,  malcontent,  dis- 
aflPected,  struggling  life  within.  "  But,  tush  ! — 
why  do  I  stand  moralizing  here?  Moonlight 
and  the  delicate  air  of  a  midsummer^s  night,  are 
only  fitting  food  for  lovers,  and  nightingales  ! 
I  must  seek  fare  more  substantial  for  the  sup- 
plies   of   the   inner   world  ^P     So    saying,    he 
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Strode  hastily  across  the  Piazza^  and   entered 
the  old  palace,  along  whose  gloomy  corridors, 
and  silent  staircases,   the  lamps   burnt  dimly. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  steps, 
he  entered  the  large  gallery,  which   was  un- 
lighted,  save  by  the  broad  stream  of  moonlight 
that  came  through  the  high  old  windows.     His 
sandals  being  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
vein  of  marble  on  the  well-worn  floor,  needed 
no   other   light    or   guide,    but    walked  firmly 
across   to   the   door   on   the   right-hand   side; 
where,  raising  the   curtain,   he    traversed   the 
short  passage  which  leads  to,  what  is  now,  the 
audit  or  council  room,  but  which  was  in  those 
days,  the  Gabinetto  segrato  of  the  Gonfaloniere. 
Ignatius  knocked  gently  at  the  door  : — no  one 
bid  him  enter,  but  in  less  than  a  second  it  was 
hastily   opened  by  Martin  Bernardini  himself, 
who  had  been  restlessly  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  as    though    the  haste    of   his    own 
movements  could  accelerate  those  of  the  person 
whom  he  expected. 

The  Gonfaloniere  was  about  fifty  years  old, 
somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  slight 
and  well  proportioned  figure,  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  light  hair;  the  redundance  of 
which  time  had  in  some  degree  thinned.  His 
features  were  cast  in  the  mould  that  tells  false- 
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hoods  in  favour  of  the  past ;  that  is,  as  they 
progressed  in  years  they  gave  the  beholder  to 
suppose  that  they  had  possessed  more  beauty 
in  youth,  than  had  in  reahty  ever  fallen  to  their 
share.  His  eyes  were  blue,  and  when  excited 
by  sudden  anger,  assumed  that  fearful  paleness 
— like  lava,  burnt  white — which  light  blue  eyes 
are  so  apt  to  do.  In  the  angry  flash  of  a  dark 
eye,  there  is  at  least  something  natural;  but 
from  the  icy  witherings  of  enraged  light  eyes, 
heaven  defend  all  poor  mortals !  His  mouth 
and  teeth  were  his  best  features,  for  there  was  a 
precision  in  the  former,  and  an  equality  and 
brilliancy  in  the  latter,  which,  when  he  smiled, 
gave  him  a  pleasing  expression,  despite  his 
nose  being  one  of  those  aquiline  assurances  of 
the  obstinacy,  and  hauteur  of  the  owner.  He 
wore  a  surcoat,  or  corselet,  of  steel  armour, 
which  was  clasped  at  the  shoulders  with  small 
burnished  gold  antique  clasps,  of  the  most 
delicate  workmanship.  Below  this  corselet  fell  a 
tunic  of  scarlet  velvet,  while  on  his  legs  were 
greaves  of  polished  steel-chain  armour. 

^^  You  are  welcome.  Padre  !  I  thought  you 
would  never  come,^'  said  Martin  Bernardini, 
flinging  himself  into  a  chair,  and  pointing  to 
another  opposite  for  the  Jesuit. 

^^  And  yet,  I  believe,"  replied  Ignatius,  "  I 
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lack  not  punctuality,  for  the  palace  clock  chimed 
the  first  stroke  of  ten  as  I  crossed  the  Piazza." 

'^  Ah, — it  may  be  so, — but  I  feel,"  said  the 
Gonfaloniere,  passing  his  hand  tightly  over  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  painful  vision,  "  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  not  tell  you  all  to-night,  that 
I  should  die  with  it  untold." 

Ignatius,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  magnanimously  stern,  and  piously 
plain-spoken,  whenever  he  was  sure  of  his  vic- 
tim, though  always  suaviter  in  modo  till  he  had 
got  them  into  his  power,  now  spread  out  his 
hands  in  an  exhorting  and  supplicating  manner, 
as  he  exclaimed — "  And  why  not  my  son  dis- 
burden your  soul  to-night?  For  the  present 
alone  is  ours ;  the  next  hour  death  may  demand 
his  due,  which  he  has  a  right  to  claim  at  any 
moment;  and  you  know  those  fine  lines  of 
Seneca's, — 

"  Illi  mors  gravis  incubat, 
Qui   notus   nitnis  omnibus, 
Ignotus  moritur  sibi." 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  quite  that  either,"  groaned 
Martin  Bernardini,  "  for,  however  well  others 
may  know  me — alas  !  I  know^  myself  still  better ; 
but  we  lose  time,"  added  he  w  ith  a  great  effort, 
as  if  to  control  some  powerful  feeling,  and 
then  continued,  "  you  are  aware.  Padre,  that  I 
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have  excluded  from  office  every  man  who  had 
not  an  hereditary  share  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  republic*  You  are  also  aware  that,  when 
the  Bentivogli  swayed  the  republic  of  Bologna, 
Annibal  Bentivoglio  was  assassinated  in  1445, 
by  bravos  armed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Duke 
of  Milan ;  Cosmo  de  Medici  then  suppUed  the 
Eolognese  with  another  Bentivoglio,  by  dis- 
closing an  affair  of  gallantry  which  one  of  the 
name  had  had  with  a  Florentine  lady  of  Burgher 
family  (of  the  name  of  Ferrai),  the  result  of 
which  was  a  son,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
San  Cascese.  This  base  born  caitiff,  Cosmo 
caused  to  be  received  as  the  head  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  republic ;  for  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  influence  of  the  Medici  was  to  prevail  over 
the  legal  power  of  the  Florentine  Signoria,  in 
which  they  might  transmit  their  usurped  power, 
not  only  to  their  legitimate  children,  but  like 
the  Bentivogli,  also  to  their  spurious  descend- 
ants.    Cosmo,   as   you  know,  felt  no  kind  of 

*  This  was  one  of  Martin  Bernardini's  first  acts  as  Gonfalo- 
niere  ;  and  yet  of  these  hereditary  legislators,  there  were  not, 
in  the  year  1600,  more  than  168  ;  and  at  the  last  enumeration 
made  in  1797,  there  were  only  88.  They  were  nevertheless  to 
furnish  a  Signoria,  composed  of  a  Gonfaloniere,  nine  Anziani, 
a  Senate  of  thirty-six  members,  and  a  Grand  Council  of 
Ninety ! — Which  was  certainly  somewhat  on  the  Irishman's 
financial  system  of  spending,  "  Half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence 
a  day." 
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sympathy  for  the  newly  forming  repubUc  of 
Milan,  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  awaken  in 
Italy  the  ancient  enthusiasm  for  liberty.*  He 
was  jealous  too  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  aspire  to  the  dominion  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  By  way  of  counterpoise 
he  promised  Francesco  Sforza  the  throne  of 
Milan;  but  I  need  not  go  further  into  the 
details  of  these  times,  having  told  you  enough 
for  my  purpose. 

^•'  Seeing  the  fatal  effects  of  the  anarchy  pro- 
duced by  the  sovereign  power  delegated  to  all 
those  bastard  influences,  which  set  the  dregs  of 
the  people  always  upon  aspiring  to  the  position 


*  I  fear  Martin  Bernardini  was  scarcely  capable  of  such  a  li- 
beral sentiment,  but  in  putting  it  into  his  mouth  I  have  only 
placed  him,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  under  a  great  ob- 
ligation to  the  enlightened,  and  admirable  Sismondi,  with  whose 
words  I  have  here  made  free.  Alas!  since  writing  the  above 
I  have  returned  to  Geneva  and  experienced  the  real  sorrow  of 
finding  that  excellent  man  and  able  historian  J  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi no  more,  a  good  man's  epitaph  is  in  the  regret  of  every 
heart  that  knew  him,  and  a  great  one's  in  the  many-tongued 
mouth  of  an  impartial  and  grateful  posterity ;  the  twin  eulo- 
gium  is  his ;  for  he  was  both  a  good  and  a  great  man,  and 
exertions  so  virtuous  and  successful  as  Sismondi's  even  in  this 
world  reaped  that  best  reward, 

"  Magnum  iter  intendo;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires." 
He  deeply  lamented,  and  those  who  survive  him  must  lament 
it  still  more,  that  he  was  not  spared  five  years  longer  to  finish 
his  history  of  France. 

f3 
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of  US  nobles,  I  became  an  inveterate  aristocrat, 
and  resolved  upon  attaining  to  the  position 
which  I  now  fill,  in  order  to  weed  the  Signoria 
of  all  such  as  had  not  an  hereditary  right  to  be 
there;  you  may,  therefore,  imagine  what  was 
my  horror,  when  some  eighteen  years  ago  I 
discovered  my  brother  Carlo  Bernardini,  for 
whom  I  had  formed  great  projects,  and  among 
others,  intended  him  to  marry  an  Aldolrandini, 
(Guilietta  Aldolrandini),  had  contracted  a  pri- 
vate marriage  with  a  mere  plebeian,  Arianna 
Paccini,  the  great  grand-daughter  of  San  Cas- 
cese  in  the  female  line.  Rage !  resentment ! 
frenzy  !  are  all  too  poor,  too  placid,  to  express 
what  I  felt  at  this  discovery  ;  but  let  that  pass. 
Now  mark  V  continued  the  Golfaloniere,  ap- 
proaching his  chair  nearer  the  Jesuit^s,  whose 
wrist  he  tightly  grasped,  as  he  lowered  his 
voice,  which  became  so  husky  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible,  while  large  drops  stood  upon  his 
forehead,  ^^  mark  what  follows, — Carlo  Ber- 
nardini died  soon  after,  some  say — (for  there  are 
ever  busy  tongues  astir,  excavating  even  the 
secrets  of  the  grave,) — some  say  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison,  but  mind,  I  say  not  so, — 
yet  what  if  it  were  ?  murder  is  the  crime  of  our 
times — ^' 

^^  Clearly,'^  interrupted  Ignatius,  in  the  same 
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calm  tone  that  he  would  have  assented  to  a 
well  worked  mathematical  problem. 

'^  My  brother  dead/'  continued  the  Gon- 
faloniere,  "  the  Signora  Paccini,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  became  a  widow ;  but  being  also  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother,  I  had  pity  on  her, 
and  provided  another  father  for  her  child.'' 
Here  he  gave  way  to  a  low,  convulsive,  ironical, 
inward  laugh,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  his 
chest  and  shoulders,  judging  by  their  move- 
ment, as  he  continued,  "  That  is,  I  insisted  upon 
her  marrying  a  coarse  varlet  of  the  name  of 
Ferrai,  a  jeweller  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  as  I 
told  her  it  was  a  pity  so  illustrious  a  name 
should  go  out  of  her  family,  Cascese's  mother 
having  borne  it.  I  then  banished  them  to 
Venice,  first  swearing  to  her  a  solemn  oath 
that  her  child  when  born  should  soon  be  sent 
to  join  its  father,  if  she  did  not  bring  it  up 
scrupulously  as  the  offspring  of  the  jeweller ; 
while  to  him  I  promised  all  the  torments  of  the 
Inquisition,  if  he  ever  betrayed  the  truth,  and 
these  inauspicious  nuptials  I  myself  witnessed, 
at  midnight,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
where  I  have  so  often  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
disclose  to  you  these  facts ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  those  dreary  aisles  that  falls 
upon  me  like  a  curse,  the  very  chaunting  of  the 
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choir,  in  my  ear,  is  transformed  to  the  shrieks 
with  which  the  cloisters  rang  at  that  bridal ; 
,  and  even  the  mute  statues  add  their  reproaches, 
by  seeming,  to  my  distempered  vision,  like  the 
lifeless  victim  which  I  had  helped,  some  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  to  drag  to  and  from  that  altar. 
You  tell  me  she  is  dead, — it  may  be  so, — dead 
to  all  but  me  !  but  never  does  sleep,  like  a  good 
Samaritan,  come  to  visit  my  weary  eyes,  but 
she  is  ever  there  to  snatch  it  from  me  !  This 
foretaste  of  hell  is  insupportable/^ 

"  Alas  !  my  son,^'  said  Ignatius,  soothingly, 
"  memory  is  the  worst  fiend  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  our  limited  brain.  Were  this  poor 
lady  still  living,  1  would  counsel  you  to  make  to 
her  every  atonement  in  your  power,  but  as  it  is," 

"  The  atonement,"  interrupted  the  Gonfalo- 
niere,  hastily,  ^^  must  be  to  her  child.  Tell  me, 
is  it  a  son  ?  If  so,  I  shall  yet  have  something 
to  Uve  for,  all  that  I  would  have  done  for  his 
father,  all  that  I  could  have  done  for  my  own, 
had  not  God  in  his  justice  snatched  them  from 
me.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  will  now  do  for 
him.     Speak,  have  I  a  nephew  ?" 

"  I  grieve  to  be  the  herald  of  bad  tidings," 
said  Ignatius,  assuming  a  voice  almost  of  ten- 
derness,   "but  you  have  not, — " 

'^  What,   dead   too !"  groaned   Martin   Ber- 
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nardini,  "  but  it  is  just ;  year  after  year  my  own 
were  taken,  till  I  became  childless,  and  all  that 
I  would  have  impiously  destroyed  has  been  in 
mercy  taken  too.'^ 

"  Nay,  not  so,  my  son,"  said  the  Jesuit,  who 
had  the  tact  not  to  inform  him  suddenly  and 
without  preface  of  Arianna^s  existence ;  '^  listen 
to  me,  and  there  may  yet  be  a  ray  of  comfort 
that  you  do  not  expect.  I  have  often  told  you 
how  I  became  acquainted  with  this  Ferrai,  the 
goldsmith,  at  Venice,  and  from  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  I  naturally  reaped  this  much  of 
his  history.  It  appeared  that  he  had  arrived 
and  settled  in  Venice  some  eighteen  years  ago 
with  a  very  beautiful  wife,  who  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  every  respect  superior  to  himself. 
A  week  after  her  arrival,  she  became  the  mother 
of  a  little  girl.  She  had  no  sooner  recovered 
from  her  confinement,  than  the  Contessa  Cap- 
pello,  who  had  also  had  a  daughter  at  the  same 
time,  saw  her,  and  charmed  with  the  supe- 
riority of  her  appearance,  added  to  her  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  entreated  her  to  become  the 
nurse  of  her  child,  an  office  which,  report 
says,  she  readily  accepted,  to  escape  from 
the  presence  of  her  coarse,  and  some  say 
brutal,  husband,  whom  she  evidently  loathed. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  from  the  day  of  the 
Contessa's  proposal,  she  and  her   child  were 
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domiciled  in  the  Palazzo  Cappello^  where,  after 
having  nursed  the  Signorina  Bianca,  she  only 
survived  a  year — but  the  Contessa  promised 
her  on  her  death-bed  that  she  would  never 
lose  sight  of  the  young  Arianna,  and  for  the 
ten  years  the  noble  lady  lived,  she  religiously 
kept  her  word,  for  Terrains  reputed  daughter 
was  brought  up  as  the  companion  of  the  Sig- 
norina Bianca,  with  whom  she  shared  every 
advantage  of  education,  so  that  all  her  life  she 
has  escaped  the  polluting  association  of  her 
reputed  father/^ 

"  Then  she  is  now  at  Florence  with  young 
Bonaventuri^s  wife  T^  said  Martin  Bernardini, 
almost  gasping  for  breath. 

^^  Alas  !  no,^'  replied  Ignatius,  "  not  quite  so 
near  at  hand;  but  I  can  soon  find  out  from 
Bonaventuri  whether  she  remained  in  Venice, 
or  where  she  now  tarries." 

"  And  having  found  that  out,^^  said  the  Gon- 
faloniere,  ^'  if  jo\i  will  yourself  undertake  to 
bring  her  to  me,  you  shall  find  that  it  was 
worth  your  while  to  have  made  Martin  Ber- 
nardini your  debtor  1^' 

"  My  son,  my  poor  services  are  ever  at  your 
disposal,  and  in  this  instance  I  shall  look  upon 
my  hottest  zeal  as  a  duty  I  owe  to  God  more 
than  as  a  service  rendered  to  you ;  but  from 
the  little  I  have  seen  of  the  Signora  Arianna, 
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I  much  fear  she  Avill  not  consent  to  accompany 
me  unless  I  can  produce  some  more  indis- 
putable credentials  than  my  simple  assertions 
as  to  her  parentage." 

"  Those,"  replied  his  companion,  rising  and 
unlocking  one  of  the  iron  boxes  that  stood  on 
the  table — "  those  you  shall  have,  as  far  as  her 
father's  picture  and  the  certificate  of  her  mo- 
ther's marriage  with  him  go — and  also  a  letter 
from  myself;  yet  still,  if  there  is  any  one  whose 
artifices  she  has  reason  to  fear,  she  may  even 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  these,  for  they  can 
bring  no  proofs  to  one  who  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  facts  which  they  certify." 

*^  True,"  said  Ignatius  musingly,  "  and  the 
rumour  ran  in  Venice,  that  she  was  cruelly 
beset  by  the  lawless  overtures  of  Vittorio  Cap- 
pello.  If  so,  now  that  she  has  quitted  his 
sister,  she  may  fancy  that  all  this  is  but  a 
deeply  laid  scheme  of  Vittorio  to  get  her  into 
his  power,  and  so,  with  honest  prudence,  refuse 
to  be  caught  in  what  she  may  with  great  reason 
consider  a  snare.  Well — well !  I  must  only 
shape  my  course  as  circumstances  may  point 
out." 

"  Another  difficulty  also  arises,"  said  the 
Gonfaloniere,  "  should  she  be  still  in  Venice — 
you  will  scarcely  like  venturing  thither  ?" 
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'^  Pardon  me,  my  son/'  replied  the  Jesuit, 
with  an  ill-suppressed  laugh,  '^  I  should  on  the 
contrary  much  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  an  ''Ave''  over  every  stone  in  Venice, 
out  of  sheer  gratitude  for  the  echoless  silence 
they  kept  the  night  I  effected  Manuel's  escape ; 
and  if  they  ever  recognise  in  me  either  of  their 
old  acquaintances,  Jose  Agnado,  or  Frate  Gero- 
nimo,  why  then  may  1  die  un shrived." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Ignatius  would  have 
ventured  to  be  so  facetious,  but  that  Martin 
Bernardini  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
with  folded  arms,  evidently  buried  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  not  heeding  the  Jesuit's  reply  to 
his  previous  observation.  Stopping  suddenly 
he  now  said — 

"  You  have  then  seen  this  young  girl my 

niece  ? — what  may  she  be  like  ?" 

Ignatius,  who  had  really  admired  (with  that 
involuntary  homage  which  the  highest  style  of 
beauty  exacts  from  all)  the  goldsmith's  daugh- 
ter, made  it  a  point  to  increase  his  admiration 
for  the  Gonfaloniere's  niece. 

"  It  is  not  easy,"  said  he,  ''  to  liken  one  to 
anything  whose  like  I  have  never  seen,  but  as 
a  general  description,  I  should  say,  that  she  is 
fair  as  a  May  morning — and  in  her  bearing, 
gentle  and  delicate  as  maiden  well  may  be." 
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"  Fair,  is  she  !  Pm  glad  of  it — 'tis  the  best 
dower  a  girl  can  have !  I'll  see  that  her's  be 
well  bestowed." 

"  Take  heed,  my  son,  that  you  garner  not  up 
future  disappointments,  by  too  prematurely 
wedding,  through  no  other  medium  but  your 
own  resolves,  your  fair  niece  to  greatness ;  for 
the  proudest  heritage  of  beauty  that  w^oman 
ever  yet  possessed,  will  not  advance  her  one 
step  nearer  to  the  world's  high  places,  if  it  be 
mortgaged  by  her  spendthrift  heart  to  some 
poor  serf  to  whom  she's  pledged  her  all ;  wit- 
ness Count  Cappello's  daughter — none  could 
be  fairer !  few  more  nobly  born  !  yet  this  rich 
argosy  of  Nature's  freighting  was  wrecked 
upon  a  low-born  worthless  knave,  through  the 
blind  yearnings  of  a  wayward  girl." 

"  True — too  true,"  said  Martin  Bernardini, 
with  a  groan,  ^^  and  for  the  future  compulsion 
must  not  be  among  my  weapons ;  but  I  think 
you  said  this  Bonaventuri  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  my  niece,  and  that  you  could  learn 
from  him  where  she  now  sojourns?" 

"  That  can  I.  But  I  much  doubt  his  corres- 
ponding with  her — or  rather  his  wife's  doing 
so ;  for  although  they  have  now  been  more 
than  a  year  at  Florence,  the  Venetian  republic 
still  continues  to  offer  a  price  for  Bonaven- 
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turi^s  head,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  the 
younger  Medici  told  me  that  a  band  of  bravos, 
armed  by  the  Cappellos,  were  secreted  in  Flo- 
rence, ever  on  the  watch  for  his  life,  which, 
thanks  to  his  favour  with  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
his  own  precautions  in  never  venturing  out 
even  in  noon-day  unattended,  they  have  hi- 
therto been  unable  to  succeed  in  obtaining. 
However,  with  regard  to  the  Signorina  Ari- 
anna,  her  place  of  abode  is  easily  ascertained; 
but  it  strikes  me,  my  son,  that  the  most 
authentic  document  I  can  convey  to  her, 
touching  her  real  parentage,  will  be  for  you 
to  write  to  Ferrai,  dispatching  a  trusty  mes- 
senger with  the  same,  commanding  him  by 
that  power  you  have  always  exercised  over 
him,  to  declare  by  a  letter  on  his  part,  to  his 
hitherto  reputed  daughter,  the  perfect  truth 
of  all  you  have  advanced  with  regard  to  her 
birth/^ 

"  Ha  !  a  good  and  sapient  notion,  father,^^ 
replied  the  Gonfaloniere,  "  and  worthy  of  your 
superior  wisdom ; — but  a  sudden  cloud,  in  the 
shape  of  one  dark  misgiving,  hath  on  the 
instant  arisen  before  it — may  not  the  scurvy 
knave  defy  me,  secure  in  the  protection  of  the 
Venetian  states,  which  he  must  know  the 
power  of  our  republic  reaches  not  ?" 
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"  It  might  be  so,  my  son,  did  not  the  fears 
of  the  vulgar  ever  outstrip  their  judgment,  by 
reason  of  the  coward  blood  that  curdles  round 
their  hearts,  as  the  unerring  token  of  their  low 
origin." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Gonfaloniere,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  I  have  seen  as  much  cowardice 
in  those,  whose  almost  imperial  names  should 
have  shielded  them  from  the  very  suspicion  of 
so  beggarly  a  vice  !" 

"  Then  depend  upon  it,  my  son,  the  name 
was  all  they  had ;  a  mystery  that  becomes  per- 
fectly intelligible,  when  we  recollect  it  is  in  the 
power  of  one  woman  to  taint  the  race  of  a 
Colonna,  or  a  Charlemagne  !  Since  the  rare  in- 
stances in  ancient  Rome,  Italy  never  has  been, 
and  I  fear  never  will  be,  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Lucretias ;  for  it  has  too  many  of 
the  descendants  of  those  against  whom  Titus 
framed  his  ineffectual  laws." 

"  What  you  assert.  Padre,  is  one  of  those 
unfortunate  truths  that  no  foresight  can  pre- 
vent, and  no  wisdom  can  legislate  for.  But  we 
lose  time  !  I  will  this  night  write  to  the 
Venice  goldsmith ;  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have 
his  answer; — and  then,  father,  only  promise 
me  that  I  can  count  upon  your  services,  and 
you  shall  command  mine" 
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^^  I  have  already  told  you,  my  son,  that  you 
have  only  to  express  your  wishes  to  have  them 
obeyed,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  With  re- 
gard to  your  reciprocal  offers  of  assistance,  I 
thank  you ;  but  you  are  aware  that  none  of  our 
order  lack  either  gold  or  advancement;  but 
there  are  many  minor  adjuncts  necessary  to  the 
security  of  both,  and  to  these  you  can  occa- 
sionally help  me ; — for  intance,  I  shall,  some 
time  hence,  have  occasion  to  visit  the  court  of 
France,  and  I  would  go  armed  with  letters  from 
Cosmo  Primo's  own  hand,  to  Catherine  de 
Medici,  and  the  Marechal  de  Retz ;  and  your 
interest,  my  son,  might  procure  me  these/' 

^^At  all  events,^'  replied  the  Gonfaloniere, 
"  it  shall  be  exerted,  though  I  vouch  not  for  its 
success ;  so  totally  has  Cosmo  released  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  government,  since  he 
resigned  the  sovereign  power  into  the  hands  of 
Francesco ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  so  childishly 
engrossed  by  that  invention  of  his,  the  fabric 
of  Pietra  Dura,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  both 
his  mental  and  physical  strength  are  almost 
gone/' 

"  Stiiy  returned  the  Jesuit,  with  an  ironical 
smile,  "  there  is  enough  of  Cosmo  de  Medici 
left  to  serve  my  purpose,  or  rather  that  of  our 
holy  rehgion ;  for  what  Tacitus  said  of  Tiberius, 
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may  with  truth  be  said  of  him,  namety, — that 
'  Though  his  strength  and  constitution  began  to 
fail,  yet  his  dissimulation  continues  as  perfect 
as  ever.' " 

"  No  ^yonder/'  said  Martin  Bernardini,  bit- 
terly^ "for  dissimulation  being  his  very  soul, 
and  consequently  his  immortal  part,  it  is  not, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  mouldering  laws  of 
dull  decay,  so  omnipotent  over  the  grosser 
portion  of  our  nature.  But,  as  I  know  even 
now"  he  sometimes  inquires  about  the  League, 
and  asks  whether  Catherine  has  yet  taken  a 
more  decided  and  staunch  part  against  the 
Huguenots,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  the  less  diffi- 
culty in  getting  your  wishes  acceded  to.  And 
now,  for  the  present,  farewell,  father  ! — I  need 
scarcely  remind  you  that  the  matters  I  have 
disclosed  to  you  this  night,  will  rest  with  you, 
and  never  reach  other  ears ;  for  to  all  men  I 
would  still  appear  as  T  ever  have  done — one  as  far 
beyond  their  scrutiny  as  their  comprehension/^ 
So  saying,  he  arose,  and  unfastening  the  door, 
held  it  open  to  let  the  Jesuit  pass. 

"  You  may  rely,  my  son,  upon  all  being  as 
safe  as  though  it  had  been  uttered  in  the  Con- 
fessional," said  the  latter,  "  and,  in  a  few  days 
hence,  I  shall  await  your  further  instructions." 

"  Be  it  your  care   that  all  be  in  order,  my 
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father/^  replied  the  Gonfaloniere  closing  the 
door,  as  Ignatius  traversed  the  gallery  and 
descended  the  now  totally  dark  staircase — for 
it  was  past  midnight. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


-Give  me  some  green  laurel  leaves 


To  float  down  memory's  wave  ; 
One  tone  retain  of  my  wild  song, 
To  sanctify  my  grave ; 
And  then  but  little  should  I  care, 
How  soon  within  that  grave  I  were  ! 
L.  E. 


It  was  rather  more  than  three  weeks  after  the 
Jesuit^s  conference  with  Martin  Bernardini^ 
before  the  required  letter  from  Ferrai  arrived, 
owing  to  that  worthy^s  reluctance  to  rehnquish 
his  authority  over  Arianna,  who  had  lately 
began  to  acquire  a  value  in  his  eyes,  from  the 
influence  that  his  supposed  relationship  to  her 
gave  him  over  Vittorio  Cappello,  through  whose 
interest  he  had  already  acquired  sundry  com- 
mercial immunities,  m  hich  greatly  excited  the 
envy  of  his  compeers,  while  they  increased  his 
own  satisfaction.  Yet,  as  the  power  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  rights)  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  was 
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neither  to  be  braved  nor  disputed,  the  crafty 
jeweller  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  his  usual 
stronghold — fraud — in  the  management  of  the 
young  Count  Cappello;  thinking,  \yith  a  far 
greater  man,  though  equal  rascal  (Cardinal 
Mazarin), — ^^  Time  and  I,  against  any  other  two 
perso7iages'^  Accordingly  he  wrote  the  re- 
quired letter  confirming  Martin  Bernardini^s 
statement  relative  to  the  parentage  of  Arianna; 
but  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  a  profound  secret  from  the  younger 
Cappello. 

Armed  with  this  document,  it  was  at  the 
close  of  a  sultry  evening  in  July,  that  Ignatius, 
mounted  on  a  sleek  and  well  caparisoned  mule, 
which  ambled  nimbly  to  the  chime  of  a  collar 
of  very  musical  silver  bells,  entered  the  then 
busy,  and  densely  thronged  streets  of  Ferrara. 
It  was  the  Festa  of  San  Giovanni,  which  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Catholic  church,  had  been  transferred  that  year 
from  June  to  July.  From  every  window^  was 
suspended  gorgeous  pieces  of  tapestry,  damask, 
or  cloth  of  gold;  according  to  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  inmates  of  the  different  houses. 
The  streets  were  strewed  ankle-deep  with 
flowers  and  fragrant  herbs,  whose  crushed  and 
martyred    leaves,    sent   up,    as   it   were    from 
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nature's  altar,  a  pure  and  holy  incense,  that 
seemed  to  float,  like  a  gentle  and  timid  prayer, 
above  the  volumes  of  overpowering  vapour  that 
issued  from  the  costly  censors,  swung  about  by 
the  sacristans,  as  the  Host  advanced ;  and  the 
dense  crowd  of  holiday-dressed  peasants,  richly- 
attired  cavaliers,  and  courtly-suited  ladies,  made 
one  general  rush  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and 
sinking  on  their  knees,  paved  the  streets  with  a 
human  Mosaic.  Ignatius,  who  at  the  approach 
of  the  Host,  had  hastily  drawn  up  his  mule  and 
dismounted,  and  who  now  having  finished  his 
devotions,  and  crossing  himself  for  the  last 
time,  was  about  to  rise,  w  hen  he  was  prevented, 
by  a  young  man  who  continued  to  kneel  beside 
him,  as  in  doing  so  he  had  knelt  upon  the 
Jesuit's  robe.  Although  magnificently  dressed, 
and  in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  yet  the  apparel 
of  this  cavalier  had  a  disordered  and  travel- 
stained  look,  which  but  ill  accorded  with  its 
otherwise  point  de  vice  elegance;  his  steeple- 
crowned  hat,  with  its  diamond-sprinkled  plume, 
was  so  slouched  over  his  face  as  to  conceal 
every  feature  but  his  mouth ;  and  Ignatius  had 
not  been  so  intent  upon  his  own  devotions,  as 
not  to  perceive  that  the  young  cavalier  in 
question  had  wholly  neglected  his ;  as  the 
whole  time  he  had  knelt  -beside  him,  he  had 
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done  nothing  but  assiduously  pull  his  under 
lip ;  even  forgetting  to  cross  himself  at  the 
most  indispensable  parts  of  the  ceremony. 
"  Pardon,  Signore/^  said  Ignatius,  in  his  bland- 
est tone,  "  but  you  are  kneeling  on  my  robe,  and 
I  have  not  room  to  rise/^ 

"  Diavolo  !  you  have  never  room  \"  was  the 
stranger^s  uncourteous  reply,  nevertheless  with- 
drawing as  he  spoke,  with  a  corresponding 
gesture  of  impatience,  his  obtruding  knee. 

"  I  certainly  have  not  room  to  suppose,'^  re- 
torted the  Jesuit,  "  that  I  have  ever  seen  you 
before,  and  therefore  am  the  more  astounded, 
Signor,  at  the  reproachful  discourtesy  of  your 
accusation." 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  Padre,"  said  the 
young  man,  rising  hastily,  and  as  he  did  so, 
discovering  the  handsome,  but  deeply-flushed 
face  of  Vittorio  Cappello !  "  A  thousand  par- 
dons, but  I  destined  that  remark  for  one  many 
miles  off — and  missing  its  aim,  it  fell  far  short 
of  the  mark,  and  lighted  upon  you.  Restore  the 
misdirected  word,  and  accept  in  its  stead,  my 
best  apology." 

"  Consider  the  exchange  as  made,  my  son," 
said  Ignatius,  who  knew  Vittorio  perfectly  by 
sight,  but  M  ho  thought  fit  to  keep  that  know- 
ledge   to    himself,    '^  if  I  may  judge  from  ap- 
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pearances,  Signore,"  added  he,  "T  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  a  gentleman  of  Duke  Al- 
phonso's  court  ^ 

"  Not  so.  Padre ;  neither  is  the  Duke  or  any 
of  the  court  here,  being  at  present  at  Belri- 
guardo,  from  whence  I  have  just  come/^ 

"  Indeed  ?'  said  Ignatius,  passing  his  arm 
through  the  bridle  of  his  mule,  and  continuing 
to  walk  by  the  side  of  his  companion,  who,  with 
one  hand  behind  his  back,  while  with  the  other 
he  held  a  whip  with  which  he  kept  flipping  the 
dust  from  off  his  tan  coloured  riding  boots — the 
bright  crimson  satin  of  whose  ample  linings, 
seemed  httle  injured  by  his  journey — while  the 
large  rowels  of  his  heavy  gold  spurs  as  they 
clanked  along  the  densely  crowded  streets, 
seemed  not  to  give  sufficient  warning  to  the 
passengers  of  their  proximity,  since  they  occa- 
sionally caught  in  the  fardingale  of  some  Dama 
or  the  substantial  ankle  of  some  enterpris- 
ing countrywoman,  who  was  pushing  her  way 
through  apparent  impossibilities  to  try  and 
secure  a  good  place  for  seeing  the  chariot  races 
which  were  then  about  to  begin.  ^^  Indeed  \" 
said  Ignatius,  "  then  if  so,  I  may  tarry  here  to- 
night, as  my  business  leads  me  to  the  Duke/* 

"  Ha  !  say  you  so  }''  cried  Vittoria,  suddenly 
excited  out  of  his  previous  abstraction,  "  then 
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perhaps,  Padre,  you  would  be  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  for  me,  not  to  the  Duke/^  added  he,  bit- 
ing his  nether  lip,  "  but  to  a  person  about  the 
court,  in  short  it  is  to  a  misguided  girl,  who 
might  be  all  the  better  for  your  spiritual  coun- 
sel, father  ! — It  is  no  less  than  a  case  of  witch- 
craft, and  ril  just  tell  you  how  the  matter 
stands/^ 

"  Hush  !  my  son,'^  interrupted  the  Jesuit, 
pointing  right  and  left  to  the  thickly  thronged 
streets,  "  this  is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  the  like  import ;  but  if  you  will  ac- 
company me  to  the  locanda,  where  I  shall  sup 
and  sleep,  the  time  and  place  will  be  all  our  own.^' 

"  You  are  right.  Padre  ;  and  for  the  supper, 
I  claim  you  as  my  guest.'^ 

"  As  you  please  about  that,  my  son,^^  said 
Ignatius  with  a  smile,  ^*  as  I  dare  say  the  sup- 
per will  be  none  the  worse  for  your  ordering.  ^' 

So  saying,  they  pursued  their  way  to  the  Al- 
bergo  del  Gran  Duca,  a  large  hostelry  opposite 
the  ducal  palace.  Vittorio's  quickening  his 
pace,  as  much  as  the  pressure  of  the  increasing 
throng  would  allow. 

Arrived  at  the  inn ;  Ignatius  resigned  his 
mule  (which  on  its  part  was  nothing  loath),  into 
the  hands  of  the  hostler,  and  then  followed  the 
landlord,  who  was  bowing  most  obsequiously 
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to  the  young  Count  Cappello,  who  having  al- 
ready that  day  dined  in  the  best  room  of  the 
Gran  Duca,  was  perfectly  known  to  mine  host 
through  the  "  evil  and  good  report  ^^  of  his 
esquire  and  two  pages,  who  now  stood  ready, 
one  to  take  his  hat,  another  his  gloves,  and  the 
third  his  whip.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Vit- 
torio  and  the  Jesuit  reached  the  Fenice,  which 
was  the  name  and  insignia  of  the  great  room  of 
the  Gran  Duca ;  then  these  three,  with  the 
landlord  were  dismissed  ;  the  latter  bearing  an 
order  for  a  good  and  speedy  supper.  When 
left  to  themselves,  Ignatius  walked  to  the  table, 
which  was  always  kept  ready  laid  against  each 
new  arrival,  and  pouring  out  a  beaker  of  wine 
pronounced  it  not  bad,  provided  no  better  was 
to  be  had,  while  Vittorio,  ungirding  his  rapier, 
and  unfastening  his  vest,  flung  himself  at  full 
length  upon  a  bench,  and  proceeded  to  give 
his  companion  a  full  and  particular  statement 
of  all  Arianna's  alleged  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours, in  having  worked  upon  his  sister,  through 
the  medium  of  spells,  incantations,  and  other 
damnable  practices,  so  far  to  forget  herself,  as 
to  espouse  a  low  and  base-born  Florentine  ;  but 
carefully  suppressing  even  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  his  own  relative  position  with  the 
accused.  So  that  taken  as  a  narrative,  the  details 
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which  the  young  Count  poured  into  the  Jesuit's 
ear^  might  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  Fic- 
tion over  Fact. 

"  In  short.  Padre  mio^^  added  he,  just  as 
mine  host  entered  with  a  potage,  followed 
by  Vittorio's  two  pages,  bearing  other  dishes, 
"  In  short  you  see,  mio  Padre,  what  her  un- 
happy father  wants,  is  to  bring  her  to  reason, 
that  is  to  get  her  to  confess  her  crimes,  in 
which  case,  I  have  promised  to  exert  my  in- 
fluence with  my  family,  to  pursue  the  matter  no 
further ;  yet,  would  you  believe  it,  this  silly  and 
infernally  obstinate  girl  persists  in  considering 
me  as  her  worst  enemy !  You  may  withdraw 
till  the  rest  of  the  supper  is  ready,''  concluded 
he,  turning  to  the  attendants,  who  had  scarcely 
closed  the  door,  when  Ignatius,  helping  himself 
to  soup,  replied  with  a  smile  too  faintly  ironical 
to  be  perceived  by  one  so  pre-occupied  as  his 
companion. 

"  Alas !  my  son,  I  can  easily  believe,  that 
this  young  damsel  does  look  upon  you  as  her 
worst  enemy,  for  is  not  calumny  and  miscon- 
struction the  tax  all  virtue  or  all  greatness 
pays  in  this  world  ?  Was  not  Cato  denounced 
as  a  traitor  !  Scipio  as  a  peculator  of  the  public 
money !  Socrates  as  a  corrupter  of  public 
morals  ?  And  did  not  Euripides,  well  aware  of 
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the  pervading  injustice  of  human  nature,  intro- 
duce a  personage  into  one  of  his  tragedies,  who 
accuses  Hercules  of  cowardice  7" 

^^Very  true/'  said  Vittorio  impatiently,  for 
he  was  somewhat  abashed,  and  almost  inclined 
to  laugh  at  the  Jesuit's  apparent  belief  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  good  intentions  towards  Ari- 
anna.  "  Very  true ;  but  what  I  would  have  you 
do,  father,  is  to  set  before  her  the  real  nature  of 
the  ordeal,  the  torments  she  will  have  to  endure, 
the  disgrace  of  the  trial,  the  scorn  of  the  people  ! 
Only  rouse  her  out  of  the  terrible  apathy  that 
she  is  now  in ;  for  she  scarcely  seems  to  me  to 
be  alive,  except  when  she  is  crying,  or  listening 
to  the  rhapsodies  of  that  half  mad  poet,  young 
Tasso/' 

"  Young !    nay,    Bernardo   must   be    honest 
sixty,  eveiy  hour  of  it/' 

"  I  mean  not  him  ;  but  his  son,  Torquato." 

"  I  never  heard  of  him ;    what,  and  is  he  a 
poet  too  ?" 

"  Aye !  some  say  a  greater  one  than  his 
father.  He  hath  just  written  a  poem  called 
^  Gerusalemme  liberata,'  which  is  highly  spoken 
of.  At  all  events,  he  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  Cardinal  Ludovico  D'Este ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  turned  the  brains  of  all  the  women 
about  Alphonso's  court;  as,  from  Increzia  and 
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Eleonora  down  to  the  goldsmith's  daughter, 
they  do  nothing  from  morning  till  night  but 
sit,  and  listen  to  him  reciting  his  own  verses. 
But  let  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino  look 
to  it ;  for  if  this  is  not  Vamor  contrabando,  I 
dont  know  what  is  \" 

^^  For  that  matter,  my  son,  Dan  Cupid  is  a 
Guastafesta,  a  disturber,  who,  as  I  dare  say 
you  know,  laughs  at  all  obstacles,  braves  all 
danger,  and  defies  all  laws.  But  as  for  this 
damsel,  the  goldsmith's  daughter,"  continued 
Ignatius,  ^^  I  will  do  my  best  to  induce  her  to 
pursue  that  course  which  will  insure  her  hap- 
piness and  safety." 

"  Thanks,  Padre,"  said  young  Cappello,  has- 
tily rising,  and  seating  himself  at  another  table, 
on  which  there  were  vrriting  materials,  ^^  and 
in  order  that  you  may  let  me  know  what  suc- 
cess you  have  had,  I  will  leave  you  a  memo- 
randum of  my  whereabout." 

"Nay,  my  son;  how  know  I  but  this  damsel 
may  be  fair,  as  well  as  young  ?  and  your  years 
are  no  guarantee  against  that  species  of  natural 
witchcraft,  contained  in  the  beam  of  a  bright 
eye,  or  the  smile  of  a  red  lip,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  incantation  of  a  sweet  voice.  And  it  would 
be  unseemly  in  one  of  my  calling,  to  be  per- 
chance the   aider  and  abettor  in  such  spells 
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and  witcheries,  which  I  might  be,  did  I  carry 
on  a  coiTespondence  with  you  touching  this 
maiden." 

"  What  then/'  exclaimed  Vittorio,  turning 
suddenly  round,  his  eyes  glaring  like  a  tiger 
about  to  spring  upon  its  prey,  "  you  now  refuse 
to  convey  to  her  the  last  warning  I  shall  ever 
deign  to  send  her  ?  '^ 

"  Not  so,  my  son — I  merely  refuse  to  enter 
into  any  correspondence  with  you  touching  the 
result  of  that  warning,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  given  you." 

"  Well !  well !  there  is  no  need  of  repeating 
them — though  you  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
you  think  /  affect  this  maiden,"  said  Vittorio, 
with  a  short  inward  forced  laugh,  as  he  turned 
again  to  the  table,  and  commenced  his  letter  to 
Arianna,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  triad 
of  the  most  impassioned,  yet  insulting,  profes- 
sions of  love,  followed  by  the  most  fearful 
threats,  if  she  persisted  in  rejecting  them. 

*'Tis  strange,'  thought  the  Jesuit,  as  he 
poured  out  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  handsome  profile  of 
young  Cappello — ^  'Tis  strange  how  all  these 
Cappellos  seem  to  fall,  as  it  were,  one  after 
another,  into  my  power — Courage  !  courage ! 
and  vengeance  will  yet  be  mine.' 
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The  Jesuit  continued  to  eat,  or  rather  to 
make  ineffectual  attempts  at  eating,  the  dessert 
which  had  replaced  the  supper,  and  Vittorio 
continued  to  write,  till  it  was  time  for  them  to 
separate  for  the  night,  when  the  latter  delivered 
his  packet  into  Ignatius^  hand,  begging  that  he 
would  see  that  its  three  ponderous  seals  were 
broken  by  no  other  hands  but  those  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Having  given 
the  required  promise,  and  exchanged  sundry 
Felici  Notte's  with  the  young  Count,  the  Jesuit 
began  balancing  the  letter  on  his  hand — 

^What  if  I  should  possess  myself  of  the 
contents  of  this  somewhat  colossal  Biglielto 
d^ Amove  ! '  thought  he,  '  why,  what  then  ?  I 
should  only  have  the  trouble  of  reading  a  par- 
cel of  impossible  promises,  which  I  should  find 
much  better  inflated  in  ^  le  belle  Giornate,'  or 
have  the  regret  of  finding  Petrarcho's  most 
delicate  sonnets  gone  mad  in  melancholy  prose. 
O  no !  this  breach  of  trust  would  avail  me  no- 
thing, and  I  hate  works  of  supererogation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  tampering  with  this  letter 
might  militate  against  the  mission  I  am  now 
upon ;  for  if  the  girl  is  inclined  to  doubt  her 
good  fortune  in  being  the  Gonfaloniere's  niece, 
instead  of  that  rascally  goldsmith's  daughter, 
who  would  sell  her  far  cheaper  than  any  of  the 
baubles  in  his  shop,  this  letter  will  at  all  events 
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convince  her  that  the  tidings  I  bring  her  of  her 
change  of  circumstances  is  no  plot  of  Vittorio 
Cappello's.'  "  Thou  shalt  even  reach  thy  destin- 
ation/^ added  he  aloud,  placing  the  packet  in 
his  bosom. 

^^  What  shall  reach  its  destination.  Padre 
mio  ? ''  said  young  Cappello,  re-entering  the 
room ;  for  like  all  crafty  people  he  was  cursed 
with  that  most  vulgar  vice,  suspicion,  and  had 
scarcely  reached  his  chamber  before  he  began 
to  think  that  he  had  done  a  very  imprudent 
thing  in  trusting  his  letter  to  a  mere  stranger, 
and  that  stranger,  a  Jesuit.  He  had  sundry 
misgivings  that  he  might  wile  away  the  tedium 
of  the  night  by  reading  it ;  and,  therefore,  re- 
turned to  the  supper-room,  on  the  pretext  of 
looking  for  a  letter  that  he  had  (not)  dropped. 
Ignatius,  who  was  never  to  be  found,  or  at  least 
taken  (for  there  is  a  wide  difference),  off  his 
guard,  replied  with  the  utmost  composure  to 
Vittorio^s  interrogation,  bending  down  as  he 
did  so,  to  ^  suit  the  action  to  the  word,' 

"  Why,  my  son,  I  was  merely  assuring  my 
right  sandal,  which  has  sundry  symptoms  of 
atrophy  about  it,  that  it  must  and  shall  reach 
its  destination,  and  then  I  will  see  about  a  suc- 
cessor for  it.'' 

"  Oh  ! "  said  young  Cappello,  affecting  to 
look  about  the  floor  for  the  letter  he  said  he 
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had  lost,  "  would  you  allow  me  to  look  at  that 
packet  you  were  good  enough  to  take  charge 
of.    Perhaps  it  may  have  got  into  that/^ 

"  Certainly/^  said  the  Jesuit,  producing  the 
packet,  which  Vittorio  perceiving  was  perfectly 
intact,  began  shaking  each  side  down  on  the 
table,  and  this  being  of  no  avail  in  bringing  to 
light  the  missing  letter,  he  was  about  to  break 
the  seals  in  search  of  it  within,  when  he  sud- 
denly affected  to  recollect  where  he  had  left  it, 
and  having  no  plausible  pretext  for  retaining 
the  packet,  he  restored  it  to  Ignatius,  again 
wishing  him  good  night,  and  merely  adding, 
"  We  shall  meet  at  breakfast,  Padre  ?  '' 

^^That  depends,  my  son,  whether  you  are 
astir  early ;  for  I  generally  go  out  to  meet  the 
sun  as  soon  as  he  is  risen/^ 

So  saying  they  separated,  and  Ignatius  took 
very  good  care  that  they  should  not  meet  again, 
being  many  miles,  before  the  sun's  first  ray  had 
gilded  the  east,  on  his  way  to  Belriguardo. 
The  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  so  in- 
tense, that  being  obliged  to  lie  by  all  the  sultry 
forenoon,  it  was  evening  before  the  Jesuit 
reached  his  destination.  Having  changed  his 
dress,  and  left  his  mule  at  the  village  inn,  he 
walked  up  in  the  calm  sunset  hour  of  a  beauti- 
ful evening,  to  the  summer  palace  of  Duke 
Alphonso ;  wishing  to  see   the  grounds  of  the 
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beauty  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  he  re- 
solved upon  seeking  the  back  entrance,  through 
the  park.  The  moon  and  the  evening  star 
were  high  in  the  heavens,  v^^hile  the  horizon 
was  flooded  with  gold  and  rose-coloured  clouds 
that  threw  a  vapoury  mantle  of  that  rich  vivid 
violet  colour  over  the  distant  hills,  so  peculiar 
to  Italy.  As  Ignatius  walked  along  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  palace  gardens,  the  gentle  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  met  him  "  like  a  pleasant 
thought"  at  every  turn ;  and  the  musical  rills 
of  distant  water-falls,  combined  with  the  low- 
ing of  the  cattle  and  the  chirping  of  the  cicala, 
formed  a  sort  of  dreamy  harmony  that  seemed 
sent  to  lull  the  closing  day  to  sleep. 

'  I  am  glad,'  thought  he,  looking  around, 
'  that  I  am  here  on  no  bad  errand ;  it  could  not 
prosper  amid  this  earthly  Paradise,  where  even 
the  very  spirit  of  man  seems  born  but  to  enjoy. 
Poor  Arianna !  ^tis  a  pity  to  remove  thee,  with 
thy  gentle  and  un-everyday  nature,  from  a 
place  that  seems  made  for  thee,  as  thou  for  it ! 
What  then  ?  gentle  natures  cannot  always  dwell 
in  gentle  places,  and  thou  must  take  the  lot 
that  fate  awards  thee  as  well  as  others.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  decide  whether  that  lot 
shall  be  a  cloister,  or  a  husband  of  my  choos 
ing,  for  Vittorio  Cappello's  thou  shalt  never  be. 
That  family  shall   live   to   feel   how  Venetian 
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dungeons  sharpen  the  memory^  and  how  Spa- 
nish nobles  repay  obUgations,  or  PhiHp  the  Se- 
cond is  not  king  of  Spain,  nor  Ignatius  Dragoni 
his  right  hand  ! ' 

With  this  reflection  he  reached  the  iron  gates 
of  the  park,  the  bell  of  which  having  rang,  a 
porter  issued  from  a  castellated  lodge,  thickly 
clothed  with  ivy,  and  admitted  him  to  what 
appeared  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  Decameron 
realised.  Beneath  different  umbrageous  trees 
sat  groups  of  gaily  dressed  courtiers  of  both 
sexes,  while  under  others,  danced  an  equally 
brilliant  assemblage,  to  the  soft  music  of  sack- 
buts,  flutes,  and  lyres ;  here  and  there,  but  nei- 
ther "  few  ^'  nor  "  far  between ''  were  buffets, 
glittering  with  gold  plate  and  jewelled  cups, 
and  laden  with  wines,  sherbets,  fruits  and 
flowers  that  looked  like  sylvan  altars  to  Flora 
and  Pomona,  the  priests  of  which  w^ere  zea- 
lously personated  by  daintily  attired  pages,  and 
magnificently  dressed  serving-men.  The  timid 
deer,  lured  by  the  music,  had  ventured  in  herds 
to  look  at  the  dancers,  till  some  magnificent 
stag,  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  own  dappled 
form  in  the  glassy  lake,  gilt  as  it  was  with  the 
sun's  declining  rays,  imagined  it  to  be  a  rival 
from  some  neighbouring  forest,  and  set  oflF  at 
full  speed,  followed  by  the  whole  train.  Fur- 
ther on,  where  the  fern  ceased  to  wave,  and 
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a  stately  avenue  of  Spanish  chesnuts  inter- 
sected the  park,  Duke  Alphonso  with  others 
of  his  courtiers,  were  running  tilts  on  spirited 
and  beautifully  caparisoned  Arabian  horses,  the 
prizes  for  which  consisted  of  jewel-hilted 
daggers,  gold  spurs,  broidered  kerchiefs,  or  dia- 
mond feather  loops,  all  of  which  were  distri- 
buted by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  sat  upon 
a  raised  platform,  the  awning  of  which  was 
composed  of  violet-coloured  and  white  silk, 
trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  which  shaded  with- 
out interrupting  the  light. 

Ignatius  passed  on,  unmolested,  through  these 
different  gay  groups.  Having  traversed  the 
park,  and  the  neighbouring  boscaglia,  he  came 
to  a  small  door  that  opened  into  the  palace  gar- 
dens ;  the  latch  yielding  to  his  touch,  he' en- 
tered, and  found  himself  amid  that  pyramid  of 
terraces,  with  their  orange  and  citron  hedges 
and  boschettos,  or  long  corridors,  of  closely 
clipped  trees,  so  abundant  in  old  Italian  gar- 
dens. Ascending  a  flight  of  white  marble 
steps,  which  were  fragrant  from  the  pine- 
apples that  were  placed  in  vases  on  either  side, 
he  paused  near  a  fountain,  the  sculpture  of 
which  represented  the  search  of  Orpheus  for 
Eurydice,  and  so  sweet  and  fairy-like  were  the 
strains  of  subterranean  music,  that  rose  as  it 
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seemed  Avith  the  sparkling  waters,  that  for  a 

moment  he  was  almost  tempted  to  believe  in 

the  fabled  power  of  the  beautiful  form  before 

whose   effigy   he   was    standing.      The   whole 

scene  was  one  of  enchantment — 

"  He  stood  in  a  strange  universe,  which  seemed 
A  something  from  the  vanished  past  redeemed." 

Reluctantly,  at  length,  he  quitted  his  po- 
sition near  the  fountain,  and  ascended  the 
steps  till  he  came  to  a  large  square  basin  or 
fish-pond,  filled  with  innumerable  gold  and 
silver  fish.  The  water-works  in  the  centre  of 
this  basin,  were  a  bronze  and  silver  representa- 
tion of  the  fable  of  Latona,  and  at  the  back  of 
this  sheet  of  water  rose  the  last  terrace,  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  pleasaunce,  the  vivid  green 
of  whose  velvet  sward  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  been  pressed  by  anything  heavier  than 
fairy  footsteps.  At  the  end  of  this  pleasaunce, 
to  the  left,  stood  the  palace,  a  large  low  range 
of  building,  as  unornamental  in  its  exterior 
architecture  as  Italian  villas  generally  are,  but 
relieved  by  one  of  those  Moorish  galleries  with 
a  veranda  running  round  the  first  story. 

The  Jesuit  walked  on  till  he  approached  the 
house,  to  which  there  was  also  a  Moorish  court 
of  pillars  and  arches,  and  a  large  fountain  of 
lions  in  the  centre.     As  he  drew  near,  a  page 
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emerged  from  behind  one  of  the  pillars,  where 
he  had  been  playing  with  one  of  his  compa- 
nions, and  inquired  what  might  be  the  holy- 
Padre's  business  ? 

^^  I  would  speak,  my  son,  on  a  matter  of 
much  moment,  with  the  Signorina  Arianna, 
one  of  the  Duchessa  D'Urbino's  ladies." 

"  Your  name.  Padre,  and  I  will  inform  her 
of  your  arrival,  though  I  know  her  to  be  at  this 
moment  in  attendance  on  the  Duchess/' 

"  My  name,  my  son,  would  not  advance  the 
matter,  inasmuch  as  that  she  is  ignorant  of  it, 
I  being  a  total  stranger  to  her ;  therefore 
merely  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  the  mes- 
sage with  which  I  have  charged  you,  adding, 
that  it  is  on  the  part  of  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  Loyola." 

The  page,  having  scanned  Ignatius  from 
head  to  foot,  bowed  silently  as  he  retired  into 
the  house  in  quest  of  Arianna.  The  page  soon 
returning,  bid  Ignatius  follow  him,  and  leading 
him  to  the  house,  not  to  the  door,  but  to  one 
of  the  windows  of  a  saloon  looking  out  on 
another  pleasaunce,  which  being  open  he  de- 
sired him  to  enter. 

"  The  Signorina  made  no  objection  to  seeing 
me,  then  ?"  interrogated  the  Jesuit,  as  he  walked 
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towards  the  house  at  the  other  side  of  the 
court. 

^^  It  is  not  her  way  to  make  objections  to 
anything/'  rejoined  the  page,  "  but  she  turned 
deadly  pale  when  I  told  her  that  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Loyola  wished  to  speak  with  her.'^ 

'  No  doubt/  thought  Ignatius,  ^  she  thinks 
I  am  the  bearer  of  an  arrest  for  witchcraft  from 
the  holy  office.  So  far  so  good,  for  she  will  be 
agreeably  disappointed.' 

The  room  into  which  the  Jesuit  now  entered 
was  not  over  large,  but  what  it  wanted  in  size, 
it  amply  made  up  for  in  luxury.  The  w^alls 
were  of  crimson  velvet,  laid  on  in  compart- 
ments— that  is,  in  richly  gilt  frames  of  cathe- 
dral spires  and  pillars,  the  carving  and  fret- 
work of  which,  while  highly  wrought  and 
elaborate  in  the  extreme,  yet  stood  out  in  bold 
relief.  In  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
room  were  niches,  lined  with  mirrors,  and 
containing  statues  made  serviceable  for  lamps ; 
the  different  subjects  of  which  were — Nar- 
cissus bending  over  a  stream,  the  water  being 
represented  by  a  sheet  of  looking-glass  at  his 
feet,  at  the  side  of  which  were  a  tuft  of  marble. 
Narcissus  flowers,  which  formed  lamps — while. 
Psyche   looking   at   Cupid,  wdth   the   lamp — 
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Bacchus  and  Ariadne — and  Hero  watching  for 
Leander,  with  a  torch — constituted  the  other 
three.  The  floor  of  this  apartment  was  of  the 
purest  white  marble,  the  centre  of  which  was 
inlaid  with  the  arms  of  Ferrara  in  gold,  en- 
circled by  a  wreath  of  laurel.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  stood  what,  in  modern  parlance, 
would  be  called  a  jardiniere,  on  a  table  of  lapis 
lazuli.  The  jardiniere  itself  was  a  large  basket 
of  finely  but  massively  wrought  gold  wire, 
studded  with  enamel  flowers,  while  within  it 
was  a  profusion  of  the  rarest  and  most  luxu- 
rious real  ones.  Above  this  basket,  at  the  back 
of  the  table,  rose  a  peacock,  as  large  as  life, 
with  its  tail  spread,  which,  with  its  body,  was 
composed  entirely  of  precious  stones.  Through 
the  medium  of  mechanism  within,  while  a  soft 
and  melodious  air  was  playing,  the  bird  kept 
turning  and  bending  down  its  head,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  listening.  Beside  the  velvet  settees 
round  the  room,  the  backs  of  which  were 
elaborately  carved  and  richly  gilt,  there  were 
also  broad  low-backed  velvet  chairs  with  deep 
gold  fringe  round  the  seats.  There  were  also 
several  prie-dieux,  not  chairs,  but  real  prie- 
dieux,  of  carved  ivory  and  gold,  upon  whose 
velvet  cushions  were  placed  splendidly  illu- 
minated missals,  cased  in  all  the  luxury  of  that 
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most  costly  gold  filagree,  so  abundant  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  About  the  floor  were  in- 
numerable soft  velvet  cushions,  or  footstools, 
beside  other  low  kind  of  tabourets  for  seats. 
The  ceiling,  which  was  of  a  cupola  form,  was 
ornamented  with  a  beautiful  fresco  of  Aurora, 
drawn  on  by  the  hours,  and  met  by  the  sun, 
the  splendour  of  whose  golden  rays  were  so 
well  imitated,  that  they  appeared  to  illumine 
the  whole  room.  The  large  high  mantlepiece 
was  supported  on  either  side  by  pillars  repre- 
senting Egyptian  palm  trees,  whose  richly  gilt 
foliage  met  in  a  sort  of  arch  over  the  top. 
Being  summer,  the  wide  hearth  was  filled  with 
flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which  played  a  small 
portable  crystal  fountain  of  perfumed  water. 

Near  the  mantlepiece,  beside  a  table  spread 
with  a  crimson  velvet  cover,  fringed  with  gold, 
sat  the  beautiful  Increzia  D'Este,  Duchessa 
D^Urbino.  The  fashion  of  her  dress  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  represented  in  the  por- 
traits of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  but  the 
material  consisted  of  thick  white  satin  flowered 
with  gold,  the  pointed  bodice  and  tight  sleeves 
of  which  were  covered  with  a  sort  of  net-work, 
composed  of  a  flowing  pattern  of  myrtle,  done 
in  emeralds  and  brilliants,  while  from  her  de- 
licate and  taper  waist  hung  a  cordelier  of  the 
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most  costly  jewels,  one  end  of  which  she  held 
in  her  left  hand,  while  the  right  (the  elbow  of 
which  rested  on  the  table)  pressed  her  temple. 
The  beauty  of  her  hands  (which  might  have 
served  for  models,  both  as  to  form  and  colour) 
was  somevvhat  impaired  by  the  multiplicity  of 
ponderous  rings,  which  the  fashion  of  the  time 
rendered  it  indispensable  to  wear.  Her  bright 
chesnut  hair  was  plainly  parted  on  her  high 
fair  forehead,  and  brought  low  on  either  cheek, 
the  dark  and  glossy  braids,  forming  an  har- 
monious contrast  to  her  fair  and  brilliant  but 
delicate  complexion.  On  her  head  she  wore  a 
black  velvet  cap,  of  the  Mary  Stuart  form,  bor- 
dered with  pearls.  Upon  the  cushion  on  the 
floor,  obtruded  a  small  foot,  cased  in  a  high- 
heeled  embroidered  green  velvet  slipper,  and  a 
white  taffeta  stocking  with  gold  clocks. 

On  a  low  tabouret,  nearly  at  her  feet,  sat  the 
younger  Tasso,  reading  out  his  own  poem  of 
the  "  Gerusalemmei'  which,  to  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, he  seemed  to  know  by  heart,  as  the 
large  lustrous  eyes  of  the  young  poet  were 
never  for  one  moment  removed  from  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  his  deeply-attentive  auditor.  His 
dress  was  gorgeous  and  studied,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  careless,  nay,  almost 
slovenly  simpUcity  of  his  attire,  the  morning  he 
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had  accompanied  Paolo  Paruta  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Aquilea^s  levee  at  Venice. 

In  the  recess  of  the  deep  window  sat  Arianna 
before  an  embroidery  frame,  but,  like  the  Duchess, 
her  attention  seemed  more  given  to  the  poet 
than  to  her  own  occupation.  As  the  Jesuit 
placed  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  window, 
the  young  Torquato  was  reading  the  following 
passage  from  his  great  poem,  which  lost  none 
of  its  force  from  his  declamation  : — 

"  Partimmo  noi,  che  fuor  deU'urna  a  sorte 
Tratte  non  fummo,  ognun  per  se  nascoso, 
Di  amor,  nol  nego,  le  fallaci  scorte 
Seguendo  e  d'un  liel  volto  insidioso : 
Per  vie  ne  trasse  disusate  e  torte 
Fra  noi  discordi,  e  in  se  ciascun  geloso ; 
Nutrian  gli  amori  e  i  nostri  Sdegni  (ahi  tardi 
Troppo  il  conosco  !)  or  parolette  or  guardi." 

The  monk's  shadow  now  becoming  perceptible 
within  the  room,  Tasso  ceased  to  read,  and  the 
Duchess  half  rose  from  her  chair  to  return  the 
stranger's  courtly  salutation. 

"■  I  fear,  gracious  Ladies,''  said  he,  joining  his 
hands  imploringly,  and  placing  them  on  his 
breast  under  his  chin,  while  his  head  was  bent 
reverentially  forward,  "  I  fear  that  I  interrupt 
you  ? — pray  allow  me  to  retire  and  await  your 
leisure — for  though  the  bearer  of  good  tidings, 
few  words,"  added  he,  in  his  most  flattering 
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tone,  turning  to  Tasso,  "  can  hope  to  inspire 
so  much  interest  as  those  glowing  ones  which 
I  had  the  good  fortune,  young  Sir,  to  hear  you 
repeat  as  I  entered/^ 

Tasso,  though  somewhat  of  a  philosopher, 
was  also  a  poet !  What  wonder,  then,  that  he 
thought  Ignatius  a  person  of  much  taste  and 
discrimination  ?  and  involuntary  offered  him  a 
chair,  while  the  Duchess  (w^ho  had  conceived 
the  same  opinion)  pressed  him  to  remain,  as- 
suring him  that  his  presence  was  no  inter- 
ruption. 

"  You  are  too  good,  illustrious  lady,^^  replied 
Ignatius,  "  but  my  business  is  solely  with  the 
Signorina  Arianna,  who  perhaps  will  accord 
me  a  few  minutes'  private  converse  }" 

At  this  Arianna  trembled  violently^  and  turn- 
ed exceedingly  pale,  from  a  conviction  that  the 
Jesuit  was  connected  with  some  plot  of  Vit- 
torio  Cappello;  so  little  idea  had  she  of  the 
real  nature  of  his  mission. — For  fate  generally 
diversifies  her  masquerade,  and  steals  upon  us 
with  a  noiseless  step,  at  times  and  in  places 
where  we  least  expect  the  change  ! — As  soon  as 
she  was  sufficiently  collected  to  speak,  she 
replied, 

^'  Good  father,  I  have  no  secrets ;  there  is 
nothing  you  can  have  to  impart  to,  or  about, 
me,   that   you   may    not   disclose    before    this 
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illustrious  lady  and  Signer  Torquato^  if  they 
will  graciously  take  the  patience  to  hear  it/^ 

And  so  saying,  Arianna  resumed  her  seat,  from 
which  she  had  risen  on  the  Jesuit^s  entrance, 
feeling  that  should  he  be,  as  she  suspected,  an 
emissary  of  Vittorio,  it  would  be  some  slight 
protection  against  them  that  the  Duchess 
should  hear  the  extent  of  his  designs. 

Ignatius,  on  his  side,  thought  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  to  have  Increzia's  arguments  to 
back  his  own,  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  he  was  about  to  disclose ;  and  therefore 
he  made  no  objection  to  this  arrangement. — 
With  his  usual  skill,  he  so  opened  his  mission, 
by  dwelling  upon  Arianna's  supposed  relation- 
ship to  the  goldsmith,  and  the  consequent 
authority  he  had  hitherto  exercised  over  her, 
as  to  make  it  a  relief  to  her  to  cling  to  the 
truth  of  his  verbal  statement,  before  he  pro- 
duced the  further  proofs  contained  in  the 
Gonfaloniere^s  letter, — her  mother's  marriage 
certificate,  and  her  father's  picture. 

"  Dear  Arianna,'^  said  the  Duchess,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  the  almost  fainting  girl, 
"  though  it  will  cost  me  your  companionship,  I 
wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart;  the  more  so 
perhaps  that  this  proves  me  a  true  prophet; 
for  I  always  told  Bianca  that  I  was  sure  you 
never  could  be  that  wretch   Ferrai's  daughter ; 
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ever  since  the  time  he  put  a  false  ruby  into 
Alphonso's  crown,  when  he  lost  the  original  one, 
the  day  Priuli  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice." 

"  Alas  !  cara  Dama  V  replied  Arianna,  afraid 
to  indulge  in  the  delightful  reprieve  of  her  not 
being  Ferrai's  daughter,  "  how  know  we  but 
this  good  father  may  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  some  cunning  device  of  Count  Vittorio 
Cappello^s  ?  Albeit  the  tidings  appear  to  me  too 
bright  for  reality/' 

"  xVllow  me,  Signorina/'  said  Tasso,  '^  to  look 
at  your  father's  picture,  for  my  father  has  a 
likeness  of  the  Signor  Carlo  Bernardini,  by 
which  I  may  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  this." 

"  It   is    unquestionably   like,"    added   he, 

gazing  attentively  at  the  portrait,  "and,"  he 
continued,  returning  it  to  her,  "  I  should  say 
that  this  alone  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  good 
father  has  not  been  deluded  with  false  pre- 
tences, and  ample  warranty  for  your  belief  in 
all  that  he  has  stated." 

"  At  all  events,"  interposed  Ignatius,  now 
producing  Cappello's  letter,  and  relating  all  the 
details  of  his  meeting  with  him  at  Ferrara, 
"  here  is  what  will  convince  you,  daughter,  that 
the  Count  Vittorio  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
newly  discovered  fact  of  your  being  Martin 
Bernardini's  niece,  and  not  Ferrai's  daughter." 

VOL.  II 
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Arianna^  with  a  crimson  blush^  and  a  trem- 
bling hand,  took  the  packet,  and  breaking  the 
seals,  hastily  ran  her  eye  over  the  contents.  A 
look  of  proud  indignation  at  the  unworthy 
threats  the  writer  resorted  to,  to  terrify  her  into 
a  subjection  to  his  will,  succeeded  to  the  softer 
feelings  that  had  filled  her  heart  on  opening  the 
letter ;  yet,  such  are  the  inscrutable  and  intri- 
cate anomalies  of  human  nature,  that  while 
resolved  more  than  ever,  to  spurn  one  who  had 
left  nothing  undone  to  degrade  her,  still  her 
predominant  feeling  was  that  of  intense  happi- 
ness, to  think  that  she  was  now  his  equal  in 
birth ! — that  she  had  a  right  to  love  him,  if  she 
pleased!  The  idea  was  almost  an  undefined 
one  to  herself, — for  it  was  one  of  those  mystical 
blendings  of  many  feelings,  which  form  the 
silver  links  that  lengthen  out  those  exquisite 
moments  of  joy,  that  otherwise  would  only  flash 
like  meteors  through  the  heart  1 — to  leave  it 
darker  than  before.  It  was  some  instants  before 
Arianna  had  sufficient  resolution  to  rouse  herself 
from  the  reverie  of  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts, 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  from  which  she 
was  first  awakened  by  the  Jesuit^s  observing — 

^*  Besides,  daughter,  another  thing  that  must 
convince  you  of  the  authenticity  of  my  state- 
ment, is  the  fact  of   Count  Vittorio's  having 
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been  here  only  the  day  before  yesterday ;  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  his  having  had  time 
to  go  back  to  Venice,  and  get  Ferrai  to  write 
that  letter,  which  confirms  the  Gonfaloniere's 
revelation  respecting  your  relationship  to  him/' 

"  True  V'  said  Arianna,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Come,  Signora  Bernardini,''  exclaimed  the 
Duchess,  playfully,  "  thou  art  but  a  wayward 
damsel,  thus  to  weep  at  thy  good  fortune." 

"  Alas  !  dear  lady,  is  it  good  fortune  to  leave 
what  one  loves,  in  order  to  meet  what — to  say 
the  least  of  it — one  does  not  know  P" 

"  The  Signorina  is  right,"  said  Tasso,  with  a 
sigh,  ''  earth  has  no  joy  that  can  compensate  for 
the  misery  of  leaving  what  one  loves." 

Here  a  page  entered,  and  announced  to  the 
Duchess  that  Duke  Alphonso  and  the  whole 
court  were  assembled  in  the  ball-room,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Modena  was  waiting  to  open  the 
ball  with  her." 

"  Padre  !"  said  the  beautiful  Increzia  rising, 
aud  giving  her  hand  to  Tasso.  "  I  will  now 
leave  you  with  my  young  friend ;  but  hope  that 
you  will  at  least  tarry  at  my  brother's  court 
a  week  ?  for  indeed  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  to  part  with  her  sooner.  We  flatter  our- 
selves,   father,   there   is   wherewithal  to    inte- 
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rest  you  at  Belriguardo,  for  that  number  of 
days." 

"  The  Duchess  D'Urbino^s  invitation  is  quite 
sufficient  inducement/^  bowed  the  Jesuit^ "  but 
I  fear  me  the  Gonfaloniere's  inpatience  to  greet 
his  niece  will  hardly  brook  so  long  a  delay. 
However,  as  some  few  days  are  requisite  for 
preparation  before  any  fair  lady  (out  of  a  poem, 
or  a  romance)  could  take  so  long  a  journey ; 
those  days  shall  I  pass  with  infinite  satisfaction 
at  Belriguardo/^ 

After  Tasso  and  the  Duchess  had  left  the 
room,  Arianna  remained  for  about  an  hour  con- 
versing with  Ignatius  ;  and  then  retired  to  her 
own  chamber  to  ponder  over  the  great  and  sud- 
den change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  destiny ! 
while  the  Jesuit,  later  in  the  evening,  repaired 
to  the  banqueting  hall  and  mingled  with  what 
was  then  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  luxu- 
rious courts  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  V. 


"  I !  give  thee  sixpence,  I'll  see  thee  d — d  first." — 

Canning's  Knife-grinder  in  the  Anti-Jacobin. 

"  Say  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight, 
"Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means  or  right  ? 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  ? 
Count  all  th'  advantage  prosp'rous  vice  attains, 
'Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would. 
One  they  must  want,  which  is — to  pass  for  good." 

Pope. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  by  somebody,  and 
here  I  take  leave  to  repeat  it,  that  "  some  con- 
noisseurs, would  give  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
painted  head  of  a  beggar,  who  would  threaten 
the  living  mendicant  with  the  stocks."  And  so 
it  was  with  the  Signora  Sylvestro  who  had  been 
melted  into  tears  at  a  small  picture  of  a  child 
begging  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm,  which 
having  purchased  at  a  price  considerably  larger 
than  she  could  afford,  and  consigned  the  prize 
to  Ghirihizzo,  had  just  reached  her  own  door. 
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when  she  was  importuned  by  the  plaintive  tones 
of  a  bUnd  boy  asking  charity  ? 

"Where  do  you  come  from  child ?^^  said  she, for 
her  curiosity  was  of  that  universal  nature  which 
extended  itself  to  all  persons^  and  all  things. 

"  From  Pistoja,  Signora/^ 

"And  what  brought  you  from  Pistoja? 

"  A  charitable  carter.'^ 

"  What  makes  you  beg  ?" 

"  Hunger." 

"  Where  are  your  father  and  mother  }" 

"  In  heaven,  I  hope  \"  said  the  poor  child 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Horrid  little  wretch  to  wish  your  father 
and  mother  dead  !" 

"  I  do  not  wish  them  dead,  but  being  dead, 
1  hope  they  are  in  heaven." 

"Well,  go  about  your  business,  and  dont 
spend  your  time  idling  about  the  streets,  you 
little  vagabond." 

"  One  small  coin  for  the  love  of  heaven,  Sig- 
nora." 

"  Va  via,  be  off  you  rogue,"  cried  the  Sig- 
nora  Sylvestro  pushing  him  aside  as  she  walked 
resolutely  into  the  house,  "  virtuous  indigna- 
tion" and  "suppression  of  vice"  visible  in 
every  movement. 

"  Ghirihizzo,  what  are  you  about  ?"   added 
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she  turning  suddenly  round  on  perceiving  that 
the  dwarf  did  not  follow. 

"  Only  doing  what  you  ought  to  have  done, 
giving  this  poor  child  something  to  buy  bread 
with/^  was  the  cool  reply. 

"  Nonsense,  Sirrah !  I  never  give  to  street 
beggars.^' 

"  Or  any  others  for  that  matter/'  muttered 
the  dwarf. 

^^  I  think  it  so  very  wrong  to  encourage  that 
sort  of  thing.'' 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  stinginess,  or  poverty  ?" 

"  Dont  be  impertinent.  Sir,  or  I  wont, — " 

^^Take  me  to  the  place  of  assignation  by 
Dante's  stone  to-night  on  the  Piazza,  is  that  it  ?" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  for  heaven's  sake  good  Ghi- 
rihizzo,  not  a  word  for  your  life.  But  you  seem 
tired,  come  to  my  gabinetto  and  I  will  give  you 
a  cup  of  rosolio,  after  your  walk." 

In  order  to  make  this  last  remark  of  Ghiri- 
hizzo's  and  the  lady's  reply  intelligible,  the 
reader  must  know,  that  Francesco  de  Medici, 
tired  of  the  unsubstantial  sustenance  of  flowers, 
and  billets-doux,  had  so  ardently  pressed  for  an 
interview  (with  Bianca  as  he  thought)  that  the 
Signora  Sylvestro  with  her  usual  philanthropic 
benevolence,  had  consented  to  a  meeting  at 
midnight,  in  the  retired  corner  of  the  Piazza 
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near  Dante's  seat ;  alleging  as  a  reason,  for  not 
letting  him  into  the  house,  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  her  sposo.  Indeed  she  was  fond  of 
complaining  of  her  husband's  jealousy,  (which 
to  do  him  justice,  poor  man,  he  concealed  so 
well  that  it  was  perfectly  imperceptible  to  every 
body  else)  for  a  jealous  husband  implied  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife.  She  had  resolved  upon 
taking  the  dwarf  with  her  to  this  meeting,  first, 
because,  by  being  so  attended,  she  thought  she 
should  appear  a  greater  lady  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Duke  ;  and  secondly,  by  an  inverse  ratio  of  rea- 
soning, her  intense  vanity  made  her  proud  of 
what  another  woman  would  have  blushed  to  own 
even  to  herself,  namely,  her  dereliction  from 
all  that  was  sacred  in  truth,  or  pure  in  morals, 
tue?'  for e  she  determined  that  Ghirihizzo  should 
be  witness  to  her  conquest. 

The  whole  of  this  important  day,  there  was 
a  sort  of  suppressed  triumph  about  her  manner  ; 
which  as  the  cause  was  unknown  to  every  one 
but  herself,  the  effect  she  intended  to  produce 
on  others  was  totally  lost,  especially  on  Bianca, 
who  was  far  too  pre-occupied  and  wretched  to 
pay  much  attention  to  external  things.  All 
continued  monotonously  unchanged  about  her, 
except  the  one  being  who  was  all  the  world  to 
her;  and  there   indeed  the  chan2;e,    or  rather 
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changes  were  appaling !  for  Bonaventuri  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  marital  tortures  from  lov- 
ing less,  to  not  loving  at  all,  from  apologised 
for  and  clumsily  excused  absences,  to  total  neg- 
lect, and  from  total  neglect  to  the  worst,  and  last 
stage  of  husbandism,  namely,  coarse  and  brutal 
upbraidings  for — the  sighs,  and  tears,  of  which 
his  conduct  was  the  cause,  but  which,  for  that 
very  reason  were  unpardonable  libels  in  his 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand  poor  Bianca  suffered 
quite  enough  from  the  vulgarity  and  petty  per- 
secutions, of  the  Signora  Sylvestro  :  and,  wife- 
like,  trying  to  humour  even  her  husband^s 
tyranny,  she  would  often  when  sharply  taunted 
by  him  with  her  lowness  of  spirits,  lay  it  at  his 
aunt's  door.  There  is  no  extreme  too  great  for 
a  man  to  go  into,  nor  subterfuge  too  mean  for 
him  to  resort  to,  when  he  has  a  point  to  carry, 
at  least  with  his  wife,  which  will  account  for 
Bonaventuri's  one  morning  walking  into  Bian- 
ca's  room  ;  and  after  condescendingly  admiring 
her  embroidery,  seating  himself  beside  her, 
throwing  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  im- 
printing a  hurried  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  as  he 
said,  "  Pve  been  thinking  love  that  you  are 
very  uncomfortable  here,  and  so  I  have  taken  a 
house  in  the  Via  Mao-o-io/'  * 

*  This  house  still  exists  in  the  Via  Maggio  at  Florence,  and 
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So  unusual  was  even  this  hollow  show  of 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  liusband,  that  the 
poor  wife  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh  hang  it/^  cried  he^  rising  hastily,  "  if  I 
want  to  see  the  waters  play,  I  can  go  to  the 
Boholi,  where  at  all  events  the  sun  shines 
above  ^em ;  but  of  all  nuisances  defend  me 
from  domestic  hydraulics  ! '' 

^'  I  am  not  crying/^  said  Bianca,  drying  her 
eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  smile,  but  it  was  so 
kind  of  you  to  think  of  getting  me  out  of  this ; 
only  I  fear  a  house  in  the  Via  Maggio  will  be 
very  expensive — how  are  we  to  pay  for  it  ?  ^^ 

"  Why  I  suppose  that  casket  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds  of  yours  will  have  to  go  towards 
it,^'  said  Bonaventuri,  confusedly,  as  he  tossed 
over  his  wife's  embroidery  patterns,  as  if  busily 
seeking  for  some  one  in  particular. 

"  I  thought  you  had  lost  those  long  ago,  at 
play,  to  the  Cavalier  Monaco  ?  ^'  said  Bianca, 
looking  up  inquiringly. 

is  curiously  painted  with  black  frescoes  outside.  Francesco 
de  Medici  gave  it  to  Bonaventuri,  that  he  might  be  near  the 
Contessa  Ricci,  and  Bianca  near  the  Pitti,  she  lived  in  it  for 
some  time  before  Francesco  gave  her  the  Villa  Stiozzi.  Within 
the  porch  of  this  house  in  the  Via  Maggio  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  Bianca  Cappello 

"  Prima  che  fosse  Moglie  a  Francesco  de  Medici  abito  questo 

Casa  che  ella  si  edifico,  1563." 

Now  she  did  not  build  it,  but  she  added  to  it. 
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"  You  thought !  it's  long  before  you'd  think 
of  anything  you  ought ;  there's  no  pleasing  you 
on  any  terms — I  never  saw  such  a  woman." 

And  so  saying,  not  finding  it  either  agree- 
able or  expedient  to  explain  how  the  house  in 
the  Via  Maggio  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  most  common  but  effective  of 
all  manoeuvres  in  conjugal  generalship,  that  of 
flying  into  a  passion,  and  leaving  the  room. 

Two  days  after  this  scene  the  news  arrived  of 
Baptista  Bonaventuri's  death  having  taken 
place  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Venice ;  and  although  having  died  intestate, 
his  great  wealth  was  confiscated  by  the  Vene- 
tian government.  Yet  Pietro  did  not  scruple 
to  tell  his  wife  that  he  had  come  into  possession 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  uncle's  property,  which 
satisfactorily  accounted,  not  only  for  the  house 
in  the  Via  Maggio,  but  for  a  great  many  other 
luxuries  attending  it.  Occupied  in  prepara- 
tions for  removing  to  this  house,  Bianca  paid 
little  attention  to  either  the  Signora  Sylvestro's 
additional  importance  or  impertinence,  though 
Ghirihizzo  was  eternally  ridiculing  the  former, 
and  repaying  the  latter  with  interest.  At 
length  the  happy  moment  arrived  when  that 
amiable  lady  was  to  achieve  what  she  consi- 
dered her  crowning  triumph.     She  had  left  her 
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husband  writhing  under  an  excruciating  attack 
of  rheumatic  gout,  persuading  him  that  the  pain 
arose  entirely  from  his  own  impatience  ;  that  it 
W'as  very  wrong  of  him  to  give  the  servants  so 
much  trouble,  and  that  the  only  chance  he  had 
of  getting  better,  was  by  lying  quite  still  till 
morning  (whatever  pain  he  might  be  in),  and 
having  no  one  in  the  room  with  him,  as  that 
only  excited  and  made  him  nervous  !  The  poor 
martyr  having  promised  implicit  obedience,  this 
fond  wife  quitted  his  chamber,  and,  closing  the 
door,  turned  the  key  on  the  outside :  after 
which  she  repaired  to  Bianca^s  room,  and  lis- 
tened to  ascertain  that  all  was  still ;  being 
satisfied  on  this  point,  she  descended  the  stairs, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stood  Ghirihizzo  vawnin^- 
vigorously,  and  swinging  a  dark  lantern  to  and 
fro. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going 
out  in  that  plight  ?  "  said  he,  looking  at  the 
cape  of  the  Signora  Sylvestro's  wimple,  which 
was  all  open  so  as  to  display  her  coarse  red 
neck,  while  the  hood  was  also  thrown  very  far 
back,  though  in  her  hand  she  held  a  small 
black  silk  mask  which  was  doubtless  intended  as 
a  sort  of  shield  to  the  destruction  of  her  looks. 

''  Why  not  ?  ''  said  she  in  reply  to  the  dwarPs 
question. 
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"  Because  you'll  get  cold,  to  say  the  least  of 
it/' 

"  Oh  no  I  sha'nt." 

^^  Humph  !  you  may  not,  perhaps,  but  a  lady 
would,"  muttered  Ghirihizzo,  as  he  unbarred 
the  door. 

"  Now  remember,  dear  Nano,''  said  the  Sig- 
nora  Sylvestro,  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
dwarf's  arm,  as  they  were  about  to  issue  from 
the  house,  *^  1  rely  implicitly  on  your  honour, 
for  I  am  sure  you  are  too  gallant  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  a  pretty  woman  ?  " 

"  Those  of  a  pretty  woman  T  am ;  but  this 
looks  to  me  a  very  ugly  business  as  far  as  I've 
seen  of  it." 

"  Nay,  good  dwarf,"  replied  the  Signora,  her 
vanity  preventing  her  from  taking  Ghirihizzo's 
sarcasm,  ^^  there  is  no  business  in  the  case,  but 
the  Grand  Duke's  will  and  pleasure  must  be 
obeyed." 

"  Well,  chacun  a  son  gout,  as  the  Marquis  de 
Millepropos  used  to  say;  but  Francesco  de 
Medici's  is  a  strange  one,  especially  as  it  is  not 
Lent ;  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  cannot  have 
enjoined  him  an  extra  penance." 

Heedless  of  this  remark,  which  indeed  she 
was  too  much  pre-occupied  with  the  sort  of 
triumphant  flurry  of  her  own   spirits  to  hear, 
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the  Signora  Sylvestro  passed  the  threshold,  and 
crossed  the  Piazza.  Although  a  summer  night, 
the  air  blew  coldly,  as  it  always  does  around 
that  ponderous  pile,  as  if  the  dead  beneath  sent 
up  chill  greetings  to  the  living  as  they  passed. 
There  was  no  moon  either,  and  the  stars, 
ashamed  no  doubt  to  be  witnesses  of  the  folly 
of  an  old  woman,  twinkled  dimly  and  sleepily 
behind  clouds,  that  overspread  the  heavens.  In 
silence  the  lady  and  her  unwilling  companion 
traversed  the  square  till  they  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  cathedral,  opposite  Dante^s  Stone — 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  But  lo  !  not  a  living 
creature  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Surely ,^^  said  the  Signora  Sylvestro,  with 
much  trepidation, "  he  cannot  have  mistaken  the 
hour?'^ 

"I  should  not  wonder,^^  replied  the  dwarf, 
between  the  parenthesis  of  a  long  yawn,  in  as 
WTzconsolatory  a  tone  as  he  could  possibly 
assume,  ^'  I  should  not  wonder,  for,  judging  by 
you,  he  seems  to  have  no  earthly  idea  of  the 
progress  of  time.'^ 

"  Why  judging  by  me  ?  '^  asked  the  Signora, 
through  whose  adamantine  cuirass  of  vanity  no 
sarcasm  could  penetrate,  "  for  I  'm  sure  I  have 
every  reason  to  think  him  punctuality  itself; 
for  when  expecting  a  letter  or  message,  he  has 
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always  been  under  the  window  to  a  moment. 
But  hush  !  did  you  not  hear'^ — 

"  To  be  sure  I  did — and  see  too/^  interrupted 
Ghirihizzo^  just  as  Francesco  de  Medici,  muffled 
in  a  large  cloak  of  dark-coloured  velvet,  emerged 
from  a  projecting  corner  of  the  building,  behind 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  concealed,  "  to  be 
sure  I  did,  and  see  tooj  or  else  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  our  gallant,  if  not  gay, Grand  Duke, 
would  have  made  such  a  dead  set  at  an  old 
woman,  as  to  appoint  a  meeting  among  the 
tombs,  at  this  time  o'  night/^ 

"  Would  thou  wert  in  one  of  the  tombs, 
malapert,  for  thine  insolence  !"  muttered  the 
lady,  as  she  advanced  to  meet  her  illustrious 
Inamorato. 

'^  Most  charming  of  w^omen  ?'  cried  he,  seiz- 
ing her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  "  this 
is  too  good,  too  kind  of  you — thus  to  brave  the 
night  air  to  crown  my  bold  request ;  but  make 
me  still  more  happy,  by  letting  me  hear  from 
those  sweet  lips  (round  which  for  months  my  en- 
amoured thoughts  have  hovered  like  bees)  when 
and  where  we  may  meet  in  a  more  convenient 
place.  For  it  is  not  here  that  the  heart  you  have 
so  completely  enslaved,  can  prove  to  you  its 
devotion.  Nay,  rose  among  roses,'^  continued 
the  Duke,  forcibly  retaining  the  Signora's  hand. 
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which  she  had  only  attempted  to  withdraw  in 
order  to  untie  her  mask,  "  you  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  bestowing,  on  one  who  so  truly 
adores  you,  those  smiles  which  your  senseless 
and  faithless  husband  neglects  for  another  far 
less  attractive — a  tyrant,  in  fact,  that" — 

^^  My  husband  a  tyrant !  my  husband  un- 
faithful !'^  exclaimed  the  astonished  Signora 
Sylvestro,  "no — no,  Monsignore,  although  he 
is  a  husband,  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Tyrant,  indeed !  I  should  just  like  to 
see  him  attempt  it ;  and  as  for  infidelity — why, 
poor  man,  he  is  more  orthodox  than  the  Pope.'^ 

"  Do  you  not  then  call  it  tyranny,  to  exclude 
from  the  world  so  bright  a  gem  as  yourself? — 
and  is  it  not  faithless  to  sigh  away  his  life  at 
the  feet  of  the  Contessa  Ricci  ?" 

"  Why,  as  for  excluding  me  from  the  world, 
which  he  calls  the  deviPs  drawing-room,  to  be 
sure  he  has  done  his  best;  but  he  has  never 
been  able  to  succeed.  But,  ha !  ha !  ha  !  as  for 
his  sighs,  poor  man,  they  are  never  bestowed 
on  any  but  his  own  gouty  feet !" 

'^  Really  ! — strange  infatuation  this  of  con- 
jugal blindness  !"  murmured  the  Duke,  and 
then  added  aloud,  "  but  it  is  not  of  him,  but  of 
you  I  w^ould  speak,  carina,  there  is  no  need  of 
your  stooping  thus   to   conceal  your   height,'^ 
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continued  he,  scanning  the  muffled  outline  of 
the  Signora's  short,  dumpy  figure,  "  for  there 
is  no  one  here  to  detect  you,  and  add  not  to 
the  darkness  of  the  starless  heavens,  by  longer 
concealing  from  me  the  light  of  that  most  lovely 
face/' 

This  notion  of  her  stooping  to  conceal  her 
height,  ^vhen,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  making 
herself  as  tall  as  she  could,  mystified  the  Sig- 
nora  exceedingly,  but  her  idiotic  vanity  was  not 
to  be  disturbed,  and  therefore,  after  a  little  more 
simpering  and  minauderie,  she  removed  her 
mask.  As  she  did  so,  the  dwarf  raising  the 
lantern  to  her  face,  exclaimed, 

"  I  have  heard  of  one  prudent  old  woman, 
who,  wishing  to  extend  her  friendships,  lighted 
a  candle  to  the  devil — but  I  think  I  must  be 
the  devil  himself  returning  the  compliment, 
since  I  am  holding  a  candle  to  an  old  woman." 

"  Diavolo  !  What  in  the  name  of  all  the 
devils  have  we  here  ?"  cried  the  Duke,  as  the 
light  fell  upon  the  red,  wrinkled,  simpering 
face  of  the  Signora  Sylvestro.  "  It  is  too  bad 
of  the  Signora  Bianca,  after  for  so  long  a  time 
receiving  and  answering  my  letters,  to  put 
upon  me  so  cruel  a  trick.  Vanish,  old  hag! 
and  beware  how,  in  your  zeal  for  doing  your 
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mistress'  bidding,  you  again  tamper  with  Fran- 
cesco de  Medici  P 

And  so  saying  he  strode  hastily  away,  while 
the  undaunted  Ghirihizzo  cried  after  him, 

"  I  hope  that  you  wdll  not  catch  a  cold  by 
going  away  without  a  Cappello  {hat)  /" 

And  the  Signora  Sylvestro  remained  wringing 
her  hands,  and  repeating — "  Old  hag,  indeed  ! 
old  hag  !  and  mistress,  indeed  ! — Fll  make 
him  know  that  I  am  neither  an  old  hag,  nor 
the  servant  of  Madame  Bianca  !  why  the  man 
must  be  blind  !" 

"  So  I  had  always  thought  till  to-night/^ 
said  the  dwarf,  coolly  picking  up  the  mask 
which  the  Signora  in  her  passion  had  flung 
down  at  some  distance  from  her.  "  But,''  con-* 
tinned  he,  "  it  w^ould  seem  that  I  have  brought 
that  to  light,  w^hich  hath  brought  him  to  his 
senses.  This  mask  wull  go  to  heaven,  at  all 
events." 

"  What  means  the  knave  ?"  inquired  the 
angry  dame,  as  she  retraced  her  now  languid 
steps  across  the  Piazza. 

"Why,"  replied  the  dwarf,  with  mock  so- 
lemnity, "  Zoroaster  relates,  that  he  was  once 
showed  a  vision  of  the  infernal  regions,  wherein 
he  saw  enter  several  kings,  amongst  whom  one 
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was  minus  his  right  foot.  His  curiosity  being 
excited,  he  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  and  was 
answered,  that  that  was  a  wicked  monarch, 
who  had  never  done  but  one  good  action, 
which  was — being  out  hunting  one  day,  he 
saw  a  poor  camel  tethered  so  far  from  any 
pasture,  that  it  ran  a  good  chance  of  dying  of 
starvation,  whereupon,  taking  compassion  on 
the  poor  animal,  he  kicked  with  his  right  foot 
the  picket  that  chained  him,  and  set  him  free  ; 
for  which  good  deed  this  foot  was  placed  in 
heaven,  while  the  rest  of  the  king  met  with  its 
deserts  below.  Now  this  mask,  for  having  per- 
formed the  one  good  deed^  of  even  for  a  short 
time  concealing  your  face,  will,  I  take  it,  have 
a  good  chance  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  king's  foot  in  the  upper  regions." 

"  Insolent  ?'  muttered  the  Signora  Sylvestro, 
as  she  re-entered  her  brother's  house,  with  very 
different  feelings  from  those  with  which  she 
had  quitted  it  half  an  hour  before.  Indeed,  for 
several  days  after,  she  seemed  subdued  into  an 
altered  being,  and  she  might  have  sunk  under 
the  death-blow  her  vanity  had  received,  had 
she  not  still  derived  some  consolation  from  the 
stucco  compliments  of  an  itinerant  German 
artist  of  the  name  of  Schnits,  who  took  her 
portrait,   and   his   wife    her    cast   off   clothes, 
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in  return  for  the  flummery  they  adminis- 
tered^ for  there  is  no  sphere  of  Hfe  so  low,  but 
what  there  may  be  found  those  still  lower, 
poorer,  and  meaner,  to  act  as  toadies  for  value 
received.  It  would  have  required  the  pencil  of 
the  unborn  Hogarth,  to  have  done  justice  to 
the  giggling,  girlish  simpers  of  the  Signora 
Sylvestro,  as  she  was  be-painted  over  by  that 
dauber  Herr  Schnits,  whose  light  rampant  hair 
appeared  to  be  actually  galvanised  into  perpen- 
dicularity by  the  sheer  intenseness  of  his  own 
pomposity.  Besides  being  a  bad  painter,  he 
was  also  a  torturer  of  insects — alias,  an  ento- 
mologist. Entomology,  according  to  him,  being 
the  highest  branch  of  philosophy !  and  no 
doubt  it  was  edifying  in  the  extreme,  to  those 
whose  minds  were  sufficiently  flea  or  gnat- 
bitten  to  comprehend  it,  to  hear  him  expatiate 
with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe  upon  the  patho- 
logy of  a  flea  or  an  ant,  while  the  Signora 
Sylvestro  and  his  wife  indulged  in  the  Ophe- 
lia-like occupation  of  gathering  wild  flowers, 
which,  independent  of  the  sweet,  innocent,  in- 
fantine frame  of  mind  it  evinced,  also  formed  a 
cheaper  decoration  for  their  respective  drawing- 
rooms,  than  the  sophisticated  cultivations  of 
the  garden. 


CHAPTER  VI, 


"  Her  hair  was  chesnut  brown,  and  soft  of  hue. 
As  the  sweet  gloom  that  falls  with  even's  dew. 
That  on  her  fine  white  forehead  did  divide 
In  the  triumphant  negligence  of  pride. 
Her  eyes  were  dark,  but  they  were  lights  to  shine. 
That  love  adores,  and  poets  call  divine  ; 
And  her  cheeks  (summer  blooms)  wore  hues  the  while 
Of  love's  soft  innocence  without  its  guile; 
And  on  the  poutings  of  her  amorous  lip 
Where  love  delicious  nectar  long'd  to  sip, — 
Beauty  sat  thron'd  in  that  bewitching  spell. 
To  which  love  kneels,  and  language  cannot  tell ; 
Where  charms  triumphant  made  each  gazer  pay 
Heart  aches  for  looking,  ere  he  turned  away." 

John  Clare. 

"  Love  is  an  insidious,  and  not  especially  honorable  enemy." 

W.  H.  Harrison. 

One  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the  present 
day,  has  observed  in  one  of  his  flimsy  fictions, 
that  "The  pure  and  the  proud  mind  can  never 
confide  its  wrongs  to  another,  but  only  its  tri- 
umphs and  its  happiness/^  Now  it  is  precisely 
the  reverse.  The  pure  and  the  proud  mind  is 
always  for  disburdening  itself  of  the  poison  of 
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its  wrongs,  and  seeking  sympathy,  as  the  droop- 
ing flower  cravingly  turns  its  fading  leaves  to 
catch  the  pitying  dew  of  heaven ;  while  its 
happiness  and  its  triumphs  it  quietly  hives  within 
the  sunshine  of  its  own  breast. 

Bianca  had  no  triumphs — no  happiness ;  but 
she  had  much  sorrow: — and  although  every 
day  she  discovered  that  Donna  Maraquita  della 
Torre  was  less  congenial  to  her,  yet  still  it  was 
a  relief  to  her  over-wrought  spirit,  to  converse 
with  her;  for  little  did  she  dream  of  the  ser- 
pent, into  whose  ear  she  was  pouring  the  over- 
flowings of  her  heart. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after  her  re- 
moval to  the  Via  Maggio,  she  desired  Ghirihizzo 
to  accompany  her  to  the  Via  del  Cocomero  : 
as  they  were  crossing  the  Ponte  Santa  Trinita, 
there  stood  a  knot  of  persons  talking  together, 
which,  upon  approaching,  proved  to  be  the 
Marchese  Ginori,  Maggiordomo  Maggiore  to 
the  Grand  Duke;  Signer  Millantatore ;  and 
his  step-son  Gonzo  Damerino ;  who  finding 
Venice  too  dull  for  such  dapper  wits  as  them- 
selves, had  determined  to  try  Florence  as  a 
wider  sphere. 

Now  although  Bianca  passed  so  close  to  the 
Signer  Millantatore,  as  to  discompose  the 
folds  of  his  cloak,  and  cause  him  to  stare  her 
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full  in  the  face,  yet  such  was  the  brevity  of  his 
memory,  and  the  obliquity  of  his  vision,  that 
he  did  not  testify  the  slightest  symptom  of 
recognition;  uhile  the  very  slight  inclination 
of  his  head,  which  Gonzo  vouchsafed  her^  was 
more  an  involuntary  act,  than  one  of  courtesy. 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is,"  said  Bianca  to  her 
companion,  when  they  had  got  a  sufficient 
distance  from  this  group,  as  she  dashed  a  tear 
from  her  eye,  "  that  I  should  be  silly  enough  to 
feel  annoyed  at  being  slighted  by  two  persons, 
whom  I  verily  beheve  I  despised  more  than  any 
other  two  in  all  Venice.'^ 

"That  is  the  very  reason,"  replied  the  dwarf, 
"  it  is  there  being  such  reptiles,  that  angers  you 
at  their  presumption  !  As  for  that  minion, 
Gonzo,  it  being  the  mode  just  now  for  great 
people  to  forget  you,  he  of  course,  as  usual, 
makes  a  point  of  squaring  his  proceedings  on 
their  model." 

Bianca,  like  most  persons  who  have  revelled 
too  largely  in  the  poetry  of  imagination,  coloured 
with  the  rich,  but  deceptive  Claude  tints  of 
youth  and  hope,  could  ill  brook  the  cold,  drea- 
ry, and  above  all,  sudden  plunge  into  the  reali- 
ties, or  prose  of  life,  with  its  steep  and  rugged 
descents,  sharp  angles,  barren  vistas,  and  ever- 
warring  strife  of  jarring  elements.     Solitude  is 
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either  an  alchymist  or  a  spider ;  for  if  it  cannot 
teach  that  philosophy  which  transmutes  the 
chaotic  atoms  of  our  minds  to  the  gold  of  resig- 
nation, and  self-knowledge^  it  is  sure  to  weave 
a  dark  and  subtle  web  around  our  hearts ;  and 
extract  poison  from  all  our  three  stages  of 
existence — the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  I 
— making  us  yield  to  bitter,  but  impotent  sor- 
row, for  the  first;  neglect,  the  second;  and 
dread,  the  third.  To  women,  therefore^  it  gene- 
rally plays  the  spider;  which  prefers  deserted 
and  neglected  places,  wherein  to  weave  its 
treacherous  meshes.  And  what  is  there  in  this 
world  so  dark  and  so  desolate  as  the  heart  of  a 
a  forsaken  woman  ?  when  the  false  hopes,  and 
still  falser  vows,  that  once  peopled  it  so  brightly, 
have  for  ever  departed  ! 

The  hours  of  unbroken  loneliness  Bianca  was 
condemned  to  pass  in  her  new  abode,  were  be- 
ginning to  manifest  their  influence  in  her  total 
incapacity  to  baffle  them  by  any  sort  of  occu- 
pation. As  weakness  is  the  worst  part  of 
corporeal  illness,  and  far  more  wearisome,  and 
undermining  than  the  acute  pain  which  has 
preceded  it,  so  the  lassitude  and  inertness  of 
spirit  that  succeeds  intense  mental  agony,  (and 
which  the  sufferers  themselves  so  often  mistake 
for  the  calmness  of  resignation)  is,  in  fact,  the 
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poisonous  germ  that  renders  the  malady  chronic, 
and  defies  the  healing  powers  of  either  time  or 
change.  Month  after  month  had  Bianca  written 
in  vain  to  her  father  and  brother;  the  stern 
contempt  of  silence  was  the  only  result  of  her 
applications.  She  had  also  written  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Aquilea ;  and  the  old  man,  both  from 
his  natural  urbanity,  and  lingering  affection  for 
her,  did  reply; — but  it  was  only  to  tell  her 
that  there  must  end  their  correspondence ;  for, 
that  she  had  been  denounced  by  the  Council  of 
Ten,  and  her  name  erased  from  the  roll  of  San 
Marco.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  she  had 
another  and  a  dearer  hope  than  any  of  those  she 
had  lost,  it  was  that  of  becoming  a  mother.  But, 
here  again  a  fresh  and  more  cruel  disappointment 
awaited  her ;  for  the  little  girl  to  whom  she 
gave  birth,  only  survived  six  weeks.  Then, 
indeed,  she  was  desolate  ! — the  last  ray  of  sun- 
shine to  which  she  had  turned,  had  set  in  eternal 
night ; — the  last  straw  she  had  clung  to  had 
eluded  her  grasp  !  Death  is  not  for  the  wretched, 
or  else  were  they  not  wretched ;  but  a  long  pool 
of  stagnant  life  is  generally  the  goal  of  their 
misery — the  Avernus,  where  they  lose  all  but 
memory  !  which  ever  becomes  immortal  at  the 
extinction  of  hope,  and  is  *  the  dread  hereafter 
of  the  mind.' 

VOL  II.  I 
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Her  husband  she  seldom  saw ;  as  he  passed 
Httle  time  at  home,  beyond  that  requisite  to 
make  a  more  splendid  toilette,  in  order  to  shine 
abroad ;  and,  although  he  was  all  the  fashion, 
no  one  troubled  themselves  to  notice,  or  even 
to  note  the  existence  of  his  neglected  wife. 
^  If  she  had  made  a  fool  of  herself,  and  lost 
caste  by  making  a  bad  marriage,  it  was  not 
their  fault;  and  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences/— So  argued  the  world;  disinterested- 
ness and  poverty  (especially  the  latter)  being 
the  only  two  crimes  it  has  no  toleration  or 
excuse  for.  The  echoes  of  that  world  came 
discordantly  on  her  solitude;  its  unjust  or 
unfavourable  opinions  of  herself,  were  sure  to 
reach  her  through  the  medium  of  the  only  good- 
natured  friend  she  possessed — the  Signora  della 
Torre  ;  while  pertness  was  repeated  to  her  as 
wit,  and  absence  of  deformity  extolled  and 
pointed  out  as  beauty ;  and  a  broad  hint  of  the 
superiority  of  these  persons  to  herself.  But 
Bianca  was  too  ready  to  discover,  and  acknow- 
ledge merit  in  others,  to  suffer  in  any  degree 
from  the  venom  such  remarks  were  intended  to 
convey.  While  Maraquita  della  Torre,  as  a 
discarded  mistress  of  Francesco  de  Medici, 
though  quite  ready  to  become  vilely  subservient 
to   the   Duke^s   profligacy,   (not  being  one  of 
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those  silly  persons  whose  affections  or  con- 
sciences stand  in  the  way  of  their  interest), 
nevertheless  resolved  to  put  an  enormous 
tariff,  in  the  shape  of  petty  torments,  on  the 
peace  of  mind  of  any  of  her  rivals,  that  should 
come  within  her  reach ;  and  as  Francesco's 
feeling  for  Bianca,  (whether  from  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  it  had  hitherto  met  with,  or  any 
other  cause),  seemed  to  have  in  it  more  of  the 
depth  and  refinement  of  a  passion,  than  the 
butterfly  fancies  that  had  hitherto  sent  him 
from  the  feet  of  one  beauty  to  another ;  it  is 
certain  that  Donna  Maraquita  was  not  likely  to 
spare  her. 

On  arriving  in  the  Via  del  Cocomero,  instead 
of  being  shown  into  any  of  the  reception  rooms, 
Bianca  was  requested  to  wait  in  the  Signora 
della  Torre's  bedchamber,  till  that  lady,  who 
was  at  the  time  engaged,  could  see  her.  Leav- 
ing Ghirihizzo  in  the  hall  engaged  in  an  inte- 
resting tete-a-tete  with  a  very  loquacious  pairot, 
she  ascended  the  wide  staircase,  where  she  was 
met  on  the  first  landing  by  Donna  Maraquita's 
tire-woman,  who  bowed  and  smiled  her  into 
her  mistress'  room,  placing  a  large  rose-co- 
loured silk- screen,  flowered  with  silver,  before 
the  sunny  window,  and  an  arm  chair,  footstool, 
and  some  books'  for   Bianca,  whom  she  then 

I  2 
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left^  after  inquiring  if  she  would  take  any  re- 
freshment ? 

Ninetta  (the  abigail)  had  no  sooner  closed 
the  door,  than  Bianca^s  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  multiplicity  of  splendid  tissue  and  brocade 
dresses,  that  cumbered  the  embroidered  white 
satin  coverlet  of  the  gorgeous  Medici  bed  that 
stood  at  one  corner  of  the  room  ;  which  with 
its  rich  crimson  velvet  hangings,  Uned  with 
white  satin,  magnificently  carved,  and  gilt  tes- 
ter, and  gracefully  waving  coronals  of  snow- 
white  plumes,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
throne  than  a  bedstead.  On  the  toilette  (which 
with  the  frame  of  the  looking-glass  was  com- 
posed of  richly  embossed  gold,  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious stones)  appeared  within  an  open  casket  a 
magnificent  parure  of  brilliants,  while  down 
one  side  of  the  casket  hung,  as  if  hastily  opened 
and  as  hastily  left,  a  long  string  of  large  sized 
Oriental  pearls  intersected  with  strung  rubies  of 
equal  magnitude.  Bianca  turned  with  an  in- 
voluntary sigh  from  these  things  that  she  used 
to  wear,  to  look  at  the  pictures  that  graced  the 
walls.  The  first  her  eye  fell  upon  was  a  por- 
trait of  Boccaccio^s  Fiammetta,  which  hung 
near  a  door. 

"  Pretty  Fiammetta  ?'   said   she  apostrophis- 
ing the  picture,   "  you  were  indeed,  happy,  for 
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you  were  much  loved,  and  you  never  knew  the 
wormwood  of  outliving  the  love  you  had  in- 
spired." Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
turned  away  from  the  inanimate  canvas,  with  a 
sUght  though  vague  feeling  of  envy,  at  the  ex- 
pression of  happiness  it  portrayed.  As  she  did 
80,  the  loud  sound  of  angry  voices  in  the  ad- 
joining room  caught  her  ear;  that  of  the  first 
speaker  she  was  unacquainted  with,  but  the 
the  words  which  reached  her  in  perfect  dis- 
tinctness were  these. 

'^  Remember  Madama,  I  will  not  be  trifled 
with  much  longer.     So  look  to  it !" 

To  which  Donna  Maraquita's  well-known 
voice  replied, 

"  Is  it  my  fault  that  T  cannot  do  impossibi- 
lities ?  I  am  not  a  witch  to  work  miracles  with 
love  filtres,  and  bring  the  silly  thing  from  the 
depths  of  her  infatuation  for  one  who  cares 
not  for  her,  to  the  proud  triumph  your  well- 
known  constancy  would  bestow  upon  her.'^ 

"  Sarcasm,  madam,  is  no  part  of  your  office, 
and,^'— 

But  here  Bianca  moved  away,  to  avoid  hear- 
ing what  was  evidently  not  intended  for  her  to 
hear.  She  had  scarcely  been  seated  in  a  chair 
with  a  book  she  had  taken  up,  when  she  heard 
a  door  open  in  the  next  room,  and  no  further 
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sound  of  voices  reached  her  ear  beyond  the 
"  Zitto  !  zitto  !  hush  !  hush  !"  of  Donna  Mara- 
quita,  and  ^'  Lasciatemi  fare ;  leave  it  to  me/* 
To  which  a  profound  silence  ensued^  and  at  the 
expiration  of  five  minutes,  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber in  which  she  was  sitting,  opened,  and  Sig- 
nora  della  Torre  entered,  and  imprinted  a  Ju- 
das kiss  on  the  fair  forehead  of  her  guest, 
accompanied  with  a  thousand  apologies  for 
having  been  so  long  in  coming  to  her.  "  But 
the  fact  is,  carina,^'  added  she,  "  there  is  a 
festa  to-night  at  Gino  Capponi's,  and  those 
tiresome  hairdressers  and  dressmakers  tease 
one  all  day  long,  positively  I  shall  not  have  a 
guard  'infante'^  to  wear  if  Brancadore  does  not 
bring  me  home  the  one  T  ordered,  which  she 
assured  me  was  the  exact  copy  of  one,  that 
Catherine  de  Medici  had  given  to  her  daughter- 
in-law,  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  and  which 
rivalled  at  Paris  as  a  topic  of  general  conversa- 
tion the  massacre  of  the  Calvinists  at  Vassy, 
and  the  Constable  de  Montmorenci's  dying  an- 
swer to  the  priest  who  shrived  him  at  St.  Denis" 

'^  What  was  it  V  inquired  Bianca. 

"  Why,  is  it  possible,  child,  that  you  do  not 
know  ?  when  nothing  else  has  been  talked  of, 
for  at  least  ten  days  V' 

*  A  fardingale. 
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"  You  forget  that  I  go  nowhere,  and  see  no 
one  V 

"  Ah  true  !  well  then  it  was  one  of  those  fine 
sentences,  which  are  the  making  of  historians, 
since  it  fills  a  gap,  and  rounds  a  period  without 
taxing  their  ingenuity,  or  drawdng  upon  their 
imagination.  Let  me  see,  Oh  !  yes  it  ^vas  this — 
really  I  have  heard  it  so  often  that  I  had  almost 
forgotten  it :  a  priest  was  exhorting  the  poor 
Constable,  w  ho  fell  covered  w  ith  wounds  among 
Catherine  de  Medici's  six  thousand  vanquished 
Swiss,  to  which  he  replied,  ^  Pensez  vous  qu' 
apres  avoir  vecu  tant  (Tannees  avec  honneur,je 
ne  sache  pas  mourir  un  quart  d^heure .?' '' 

"  Happy  Constable  !  "  exclaimed  Bianca, 
"  the  forfeiture  of  his  eighty  years  of  life  was 
not  too  much  to  achieve  such  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  which  if  his  last,  was  at  the  same  time 
his  most  glorious  victory  1" 

^*  Well,  child,  dont  stand  there  wdth  that  ex- 
cited Joan  of  Arc  look  as  though  you  were  about 
to  invoke  the  Huguenot  Constable  out  of  his 
grave.  But  vouchsafe  to  bestow  upon  me  a  little 
feminine  pity  for  the  non-arrival  of  my  dress." 

"  Nay,  it  is  yet  early,  besides,''  added  Bianca 
w^ith  a  smile,  pointing  to  the  bed  "  with  such 
a  corps  de  reserve,  you  cannot  be  in  very  great 
distress." 
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"Dost  not  know,  lady  bright,  that  a  well 
known  dress  fares  as  badly  in  the  world  as  a 
well  known  face,  where  they  are  sure  to  have  it 
good  naturedly  remarked  that  it  is  high  time 
they  should  not  be  seen  so  often !  But  now  I 
think  of  it.  I  never  saw  you  in  full  dress ; 
nothing  but  these  eternal  brown  silks,  or  sober 
satins,  only  fit  for  a  citizeness  of  the  most  irre- 
proachable dullness/^ 

"  Then  the  fitter  for  me  \"  interrupted  Bianca, 
"  for  that  is  all  I  aspire  to  he." 

"  Be  what  you  like,  provided  to  please  me 
you  only  seem  a  Gran  Dama  once  more  for  five 
minutes,  and  put  on  yon  blue  velvet  flowered 
with  silver  that  I  may  judge  for  myself,  whether 
the  reports  that  used  to  float  from  Venice  half 
over  the  world  of  your  queen-like  beauty,  were, 
or  were  not  exaggerated/^ 

"That  beauty  must  be  small  indeed,'^  said 
Bianca  with  a  faint  laugh,  "  that  can  be  height- 
ened or  lessened  by  the  fashion  of  a  robe,  or  the 
sparkle  of  a  jewel,  so  I  am  afraid  you  would  be 
disappointed/^ 

"  Not  so,  begging  your  Loveliness'  pardon,^' 
replied  Donna  Maraquita  stealing  a  glance  at 
her  own  faultless  face  in  the  glass.  "  Not  so, 
for  I  am  no  believer  in  the  superior  charm  of 
unornamented  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  proof 
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that  I  am  right  is,  that  even  Venus  herself  had 
no  sooner  risen  from  her  first  marine  bath  than 
she  forthwith  got  the  Graces  to  adorn  her.  So 
now  for  a  repetition  of  that  scene/^  added  she, 
proceeding  to  place  some  diamonds  in  Bianca^s 
hair,  and  begging  of  her  to  take  off  her  morn- 
ing dress. 

''  Not  to-day  !  Oh  !  not  to-day  '/'  said  Bi- 
anca,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

"  Poverina !  has  anything  fresh  happened," 
asked  her  companion  with  affected  symrpathy. 

'^  No^  nothing,  only" — 

"Only  what?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  Pietro  now  for  three  whole 
days,  and  I  feel  so  very,  very  miserable." 

"  Tush,  always  Pietro,  that  eternal  Peter,  for 
my  part,  I  wish  he  was  with  Peter  the  Hermit, 
and  then  perhaps  you  might  act  like  a  rational 
being  and  listen  to  those  worth  a  thousand 
Pietros,  and  w^ho  would  give  both  their  eyes  for 
a  glance  from  one  of  yours.  But  there  is  no- 
thing extraordinary,  child,  in  your  not  having 
seen  him  for  three  days,  the  extraordinary  thing 
would  have  been  if  you  had,  for  he  is  at  Val- 
lambrosa  with  the  Ricci^s,  Ferroni's  and  Stroz- 
zi^s." 

"  At  Vallombrosa  I"    echoed  Bianca  with  a 

i3 
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sigh  as  she  recollected  how  on  the  first  day  she 
entered  Florence,  Bonaventuri  had  said  that  he 
must  take  her  there  when  summer  came.  Sum- 
mer had  come,  and  gone,  and  returned  again  ! 
yet  she  had  never  been  to  Vallombrosa;  but 
the  Contessa  Ricci  had.  Then  Filippo  Vasi's 
festa  to  the  Archduchess  Joan  at  Venice  rushed 
into  her  mind,  and  her  rival  stood  before  her 
as  vividly  as  she  had  done  then;  in  all  the 
prestige  of  her  youthful  beauty,  and  bridal  pa- 
raphernalia. '^  No  wonder, "  added  Bianca, 
speaking  her  thoughts  aloud,  "that  I  wished 
to  be  like  her  ?' 

"  Like  who,  carina  ?" 

"The  Contessa  Ricci,  I  saw  her  before  I 
married  at  an  aquatic  fete  given  by  the  Admiral 
of  the  fleet  at  Venice  to  your  future  Grand 
Duchess.^^ 

"  The  likeness  may  still  exist,^^  said  Donna 
Maraquita  spitefully,  "for  you  have  only 
changed  places.  Bonaventuri  was  your  de- 
voted slave  then,  he  is  hers  now — and  that  is 
all  r 

"  It  is  indeed  all  P'  groaned  Bianca,  "  and 
more  one  cannot  lose.^^ 

"  Certainly  not,  but  we  are  losing  time,  which 
once  lost  it  is  impossible  ever  to  find,^^  said 
Signora  della  Torre,  as   she  proceeded  to  un- 
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fasten  the  now  passive  Bianca's  dress  which  she 
replaced  with  the  before  mentioned  blue  velvet 
flowered  with  silver,  her  victim  standing  up, 
sitting  down,  or  turning  round  mechanically 
just  as  she  desired  her  to  do,  without  appearing 
to  be  the  least  aware  of  her  own,  or  her  com- 
panion's movements. 

"Well,  really  I  must  confess  that  you  do 
look  beautiful !  '^  exclaimed  Donna  Maraquita, 
"  Wait  there  five  minutes  till  I  bring  Ninetta 
to  look  at  you/' 

Bianca  nodded  assent  she  knew  not  to  what, 
for  her  thoughts  were  far  away ;  and  Signora 
della  Torre  left  the  room,  leaving  her  guest  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  her  arms 
folded  on  her  bosom.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  velvet  curtain  suspended  before 
the  door  near  which  hung  the  picture  of 
Fiammetta  was  slightly  agitated — the  door  be- 
hind it  opened  and  closed,  and  some  one  entered. 
Bianca,  thinking  it  was  the  Signora  della 
ToiTe,  said,  without  turning  round,  or  raising 
her  eyes — 

"  Ah  !  Maraquita,  you  think  me  silly,  but  if 
you  knew  what  it  was  to  love '' 

"  iy  I  knew  what  it  was  to  love  ! ''  said  a  deep 
tremulous  voice;  and  Bianca  felt  her  ancles 
clasped,  and,  on  raising  her  eyes,  beheld,  as  a 
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scream  escaped  her,  Francesco  de  Medici*  kneel- 
ing beside  her. 

"  7/*  I  knew  what  it  was  to  love  !  '^  repeated 
Francesco.  "  Ah !  charming  Bianca,  what 
else  have  I  known  since  the  day  I  beheld 
you.^^ 

"  My  Lord/^  said  Bianca,  struggUng  to  free 
herself  from  the  Duke's  grasp,  and  rising  as 
she  did  so,  "  it  befits  not  your  Highness  to 
kneel,  nor  me  to  command — but  I  do  implore 
that  you  will  rise  and  leave  me.'^ 

"  Nay,  but  it  befits  a  slave  to  sue,  and  even 
a  tyrant  sometimes  to  have  mercy ;  give  me  back 
my  heart,  or  give  me  yours — surely  the  barter 
is  a  fair  one." 

"  Hardly,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  beautiful 
Venetian,  as  an  involuntary  archness  played 
round  each  dimple  of  her  mouth,  ^^  hardly, 
since  report  accuses  your  Highness  of  mislay- 
ing your  heart  so  often,  that  it  is-  scarcely  fair 
to  tax  me  with  the  theft." 

"  True,"  said  Francesco,  adopting  the  same 
tone,  "  I  do  remember  me,  it  was  a  free  gift ; 
therefore,  I  withdraw  the  charge  of  theft,  but 

*  It  was  as  I  have  here  described  it,  that  the  Grand  Duke 
obtained  his  first  interview  withBianca  Cappello,  whose  beauty 
was  heightened  for  the  occasion  by  the  manoeuvre  of  a  change 
of  dress,  achieved  by  her  treacherous  friend. 
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have  you  no  gratitude,  to  give  nothing  in  return  ? 
Royal  hearts,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  bel- 
lissima,  are  hke  kingly  thrones,  not  to  be  won 
every  day/^ 

^^  And,  I  would  have  you  to  know,^'  retorted 
Bianca,  warding  off  the  Duke's  arm,  which  was 
trying  to  encircle  her  waist,  "  that  royal  hearts 
are  in  another  respect  like  thrones — once  abdi- 
cated, their  power  is  at  an  end/' 

*^  Ha  !  a  very  doctor  fit  to  wTangle  with  the 
schools,  save,  that  instead  of  teaching  reason, 
methinks  you  would  make  even  the  grave  pro- 
fessors lose  theirs ;  but  since  I  am  fairly  caught 
in  my  own  springe,  and  that  being  in  possession 
of  my  abdicated  heart,  you  reject  my  faith,  and 
deny  me  all  hope,  nothing  remains  for  me  but 
your  charity — surely  that  you  will  not  with- 
hold?" 

"  Unwary  persons,  my  Lord,  often  bestow^ 
charity  to  be  rid  of  importunity ;  but,  when  not 
given  from  the  heart,  I  have  always  found  this 
a  bad  plan,  as  those  who  are  thus  dismissed 
generally  return." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of 
gravity  far  more  natural  to  him  than  that  of 
banter,  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  "  will 
you  give  me  nothing?— not  even  one  kind  word 
from  your  heart  ?  " 
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"  Alas  !  my  heart  is  not  my  own ;  therefore, 
my  Lord,  you  ask  impossibiHties/^ 

"  Then  only  tell  me  who  is  my  happy  rival, 
that  I  may  know  who  in  all  the  world  most  to 
envy/^ 

"  Need  you  ask,  when  you  know  my  hus- 
band/^ 

"  Your  husband,  pshaw^ !  I  generally  prefer 
husbands  to  all  other  rivals,  first,  from  the  un- 
attractive nature  of  their  avocation,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  inevitable  destiny  that  awaits 
most  of  them — at  least  in  Italy.  But  rely  upon 
it,  sweet  Bianca,  yours  is  more  than  any  other 
unworthy  of  such  constancy/^ 

"  Your  Highness  is  right,^^  said  Bianca,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  he,  as  well  as  all  others,  are 
unworthy  of  such  a  vow — constancy  belongs  to 
heaven  !  '^ 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  most  lovely  lady,  that 
angels  might  learn  pity,  and  sages  wisdom,  from 
your  lips — but  all  /  seek  from  them  are  kisses,^^ 
cried  the  Duke,  attempting  to  throw  his  arms 
round  her — but  she  rushed  forward  and  reached 
the  door — it  was  locked  on  the  outer  side ! 
Frantic  with  fear  and  disappointment,  Bianca 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  before  Francesco, 
scarcely  able  to  speak.  She  grasped  the  corner 
of  his  richly  embroidered  violet  velvet  cloak,  as 
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she  gasped,  in  broken  accents,  looking  up  be- 
seechingly in  his  face — 

''  My  Lord,  I  will  not  speak  of  my  honour, 
since  you  seem  to  disregard  it,  but  I  appeal  to 
yours.'' 

"  And  you  shall  not  appeal  in  vain,^^  said 
Francesco  de  Medici,  raising  her.  For,  though  a 
profligate  whom  vice  did  not  appal,  he  was  still 
a  gentleman,  and  disdained  the  vulgar  conquest 
of  force ;  besides,  without  for  a  moment  relin- 
quishing his  purpose,  the  first  great  point  of  an 
interview  had  been  gained,  and  a  few  minutes 
conversation;  he  therefore  thought  his  best 
chance  of  ultimate  success  was  in  proceeding 
pianissimo  —  add  to  which,  sated  with  his 
hitherto  easy  victories,  there  was  an  excitement 
in  the  obstacles  that  now  beset  him,  which  he 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  prolonging — they 
were  new  to  him,  and  novelty  was  what  he 
had  long  sought,  but  sought  in  vain. 

"  If,"  said  he,  in  a  well  assumed  tone  of  con- 
trition, taking  Bianca^s  hand,  "you  can  for 
once  forgive  this  folly,  this  madness — call  it 
what  you  will — of  which  I  have  been  guilty, 
but  of  which  your  fatal  beauty  was  the  cause, 
you  shall  for  the  future  find  a  friend,  where  you 
have  hitherto  known  only  an  aggressor.'^ 
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Bianca,  too  happy  in  her  escape  to  be  critical 
as  to  the  Duke's  words,  repHed — 

"Your  Highness  asked  me  a  few  minutes 
since,  if  I  had  no  gratitude.  As  the  best 
answer  to  that  question,  I  now  beg  of  you  to 
accept  it,''  and  she  placed  the  hand  he  had  an 
instant  before  relinquished,  again  in  his,  which 
he  raised  respectfully  to  his  lips. 

"  Let  me  at  least,"  said  he,  "  conduct  you 
from  this  house,  and,  in  doing  so,  warn  you 
never  again  to  enter  it." 

There  was  so  much  apparent  honesty  in 
this  advice,  that  it  considerably  enhanced 
the  Duke  (as  he  foresaw  it  would)  in  her  esti- 
mation. 

"  Your  warning,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  "  is 
superfluous,  but  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
it,  nevertheless." 

The  Duke  then  retired  while  she  changed  her 
dress,  which  she  was  not  long  in  doing,  as  she 
almost  tore  off  the  splendid  one  of  her  perfidious 
friend. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them,  as  Fran- 
cesco escorted  her  through  the  saloon  by  which 
he  himself  had  entered ;  and  it  was  well  for  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion  that  she  did  not  cross 
their  path,  for  had  it  depended  on  Bianca,  and 
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a  look  could  have  killed  her,  her  sands  of  life 
would  have  been  numbered.  On  reaching  the 
court,  the  Duke  deferentially  raised  his  hat, 
and  he  bowed  slowly,  as  Bianca  crossed  the 
threshold. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Hast  thou  ever  weigh'd  a  sigh  ? 
Or  studied  the  philosophy  of  tears  ? 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  heart 
And  seen  their  source  ?     If  not,  descend  with  me." 
Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Adieu  !  oh,  wild  and  worthless  all. 

The  heart  that  wakes  this  last  farewell — 
"Why  for  a  thing  like  thee  should  fall, 

My  harpings  like  a  passing  bell  ? 
Why  should  my  soul  and  song  be  sad? 

Away !  I  fling  thee  from  my  heart. 
Back  to  the  selfish  and  the  bad. 

With  whom  thou  hast  thy  fitter  part ! 
Adieu  !"  J.  K.  Harvey. 


Great  griefs  and  dire  events  hover  round  the 
heart  for  some  time  before  they  plunge  into 
its  depths — yet,  strange  to  say,  these  fore- 
shadowings  seldom  lessen  the  shock  of  their 
advent — though  these  it  is,  that  we  are  wont  to 
call  presentiments. 

Three  months  had  elapsed,  since  the  scene 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Duke  and 
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Bianca  at  Donna  Maraquita's.  The  latter  had 
made  many  overtures,  but  in  vain,  to  her 
quondam  friend,  endeavouring,  with  much  so- 
phistry and  plausibihty,  to  attribute  that  occur- 
rence entirely  to  accident.  Francesco,  it  is 
true,  had  found  his  way  to  the  Via  Maggio, 
but  his  visits  were  so  rare,  and  of  so  deferential 
— nay,  almost  ceremonious  a  nature,  w^hen  they 
did  occur,  that  they  lulled  every  suspicion  to 
sleep  in  the  mind  of  Bianca,  especially  as  his 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Joan  of  Austria 
w^as  now  about  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks. 

One  circumstance,  indeed,  might  have  opened 
Bianca's  eyes  to  this  deceitful  calm,  had  she  not 
been  too  pre-occupied  with  her  ever-present 
regrets  at  her  husband^s  desertion  ;  which  was, 
that  she  never  expressed  a  wish,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest,  that  she  did  not  find 
it  realised  at  the  end  of  four-and-twenty  hours 
by  the  Duke,  in  the  most  delicate  and  unob- 
jectionable manner.  So  that,  as  she  looked 
around  on  the  daily  increasing  beauty  and 
luxury  of  her  house,  she  taxed  Ghirihizzo  with 
betraying  all  her  inadvertently  expressed  wants, 
and  the  Duke  with  an  over  generosity  in  sup-^ 
plying  them ;  but  he  pleaded  the  privileges  of 
friendship !  and  she  was  yet  too  young  to  be 
aware  of  one  great  physiological  truth,  which 
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is,  that  no  man  is  sufficiently  pure  and  dis- 
interested to  study  and  anticipate  a  woman^s 
wishes,  without  the  hope  (however  vague  and 
unfounded)  of  gratifying  his  own ;  but  as  Fran- 
cesco never  talked  of  love,  so  she  never  thought 
of  it,  or  indeed  of  him,  except  when  forced  by 
his  eternal  peiits  soins  to  think  him  the  most 
amiable  and  generous  of  human  beings  ;  about 
the  most  dangerous  state  of  opinion,  by  the 
bye,  that  a  woman  can  arrive  at  with  regard  to 
to  a  ci-devant  lover,  and  soi-disant  friend. 

Bonaventuri's  liaison  with  the  Contessa  Ricci 
was  now  a  public  topic  of  conversation,  though 
so  common  an  event  as  conjugal  infidelity  at 
Florence  would  have  hardly  given  scope  for  a 
passing  remark,  but  for  the  uncommon  one 
which  attended  it,  of  the  Conte  Ricci  being 
desperately  fond  of  his  wife,  and  proportion- 
ably  jealous — and  therefore  the  speculations  of 
how  the  matter  was  likely  to  terminate,  when 
his  suspicions  were  once  roused,  gave  to  it  a 
zest  for  public  criticism  that  the  fadeurs  of 
mere  ordinary  affairs  of  gallantry  wanted ;  but 
it  was  long  ere  this  public  curiosity  was  des- 
tined to  be  gratified ;  for  vice  then,  as  it  ever 
has  done,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  ever  will  do  as 
long  as  society  is  constituted  as  it  is,  strutted 
triumphantly   in   the   sunshine   of  prosperity. 
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while  virtue  seldom  knows  any  other  fate  than 
to  wither  out  its  neglected  existence  in  the 
shade. 

Bianca  was  sitting  listlessly  one  evenings 
feeling  if  possible  more  depressed  than  usual, 
in  a  back  room,  at  an  open  window,  the  bal- 
cony of  which  overlooked  the  Fondaccio  Santo 
Spirito  ;  the  bells  of  that  church  had  just 
tolled  out  their  last  solemn  call  to  vespers,  and 
the  sweet  but  somewhat  languid  perfume  of 
the  flowers  that  filled  the  balcony  stole  over 
the  room,  and  seemed  to  reproach  her  gently 
for  having  forgotten  to  give  them  water. 

"  Poor  things  V  said  she,  rising  and  ringing 
a  small  silver  hand-bell  for  Ghirihizzo  to  bring 
some  water.  ^^  Poor  things  !  even  your  little 
lives  are  doomed  to  know  the  sorrow  of 
neglect,  and  through  me,  who  of  all  people 
should  know  its  bitterness  too  well  to  inflict 
it.'^  The  first  plant  she  watered  was  a  tuft  of 
Rosalini  (or  small  roses,  called  in  France  roses 
du  roi),  because  they  were  Bonaventuri's  fa- 
vourite flower;  but  she  knew  not,  that  they 
were  so  merely  from  being  those  of  the  Con- 
tessa  Ricci,  of  whose  daily  bouquet,  as  composed 
by  Pietro,  they  formed  the  chief  ornament. 
"  I  wonder,^^  said  Bianca,  on  finishing  her  task, 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  at  the  doubt, 
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"  whether  he  will  gather  any  of  these  to-day,  or 
whether  he  will  come  here  at  all  ? —  for  the  day 
is  nearly  ended  now.  Poor  Tafano/^  added  she, 
returning  the  little  creature's  affectionate  caress, 
"  at  all  events  you  will  never  desert  me,  with 
your  big,  beautiful,  loving,  honest  eyes  ?" 

The  little  thing  sniffed,  and  rolled  its  in- 
nocent head,  as  if  answering  its  mistress' 
question  in  the  affirmative  —  till,  suddenly 
pricking  up  its  long  silken  ears,  it  looked 
towards  the  door,  and  gave  one  or  two  barks ; 
in  another  moment  Bonaventuri  entered  the 
room,  and  the  little  animal  shrunk  in  more 
closely  on  the  edge  of  its  mistress'  dress  where 
it  was  sitting,  for  dogs  know  intuitively  the 
people  who  are  unkind  to  those  they  love,  and 
poor  little  Tafano,  from  having  tried  to  make 
friends  with  his  master,  now  always  shrunk 
away  from  him. 

"  Well !  what  news  ?"  asked  Pietro,  giving 
-his  wife  no  other  salutation,  as  he  passed  on  to 
the  balcony  and  began  gathering  the  flowers  as 
was  his  wont,  which,  having  done,  he  seated 
himself  opposite  Bianca  and  repeated  his  ques- 
tion. 

"  I  am  a  bad  person  to  come  to  for  news," 
replied  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  for  I  seldom 
see  any  one." 
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It  was  evident  that  Bonaventuri  had  some^ 
thing  to  say,  but  did  not  know  how  to  say  it ; 
so,  continuing  to  arrange  the  flowers  he  had 
gathered,  he  said  in  an  embarrassed,  abrupt 
manner,  accompanied  by  a  lengthened  yawn, 

^*'  You  never  sing  to  me  now/' 

"  You  never  ask  me  now — but  shall  I  sing 
to  you?"  said  Bianca,  delighted  to  think  that 
he  had  even  remained  with  her  sufficiently  long 
to  make  the  request,  though  she  saw,  by  the 
more  than  usual  splendour  of  his  dress,  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  passing  the  evening  at 
home. 

'•  Aye,  do  ?'  said  he,  tilting  back  his  chair, 
stretching  out  his  arm  and  handing  her  her 
mandolin,  that  was  lying  on  a  small  ebony  and 
ivory  table  behind  him. 

As  she  bent  over  the  instrument  to  tune  it, 
her  doing  so  concealed  those  involuntary  tears, 
which  never  failed  to  offend  her  husband, 
though,  having  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  flowers 
he  was  arranging  for  his  mistress,  he  was  not 
likely  to  observe  them — but  Tafano  might,  had 
he  not  curled  himself  up  to  sleep  at  her  feet, 
while  she  sang  the  following  song : — 

When  I  think  of  those  fond  vows  all  broken. 
And  the  hopes  of  which  now  there's  no  gleam, 

I  ask,  were  such  words  ever  spoken  ? 
Or  was  our  love  only  a  dream  ? 
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Did  I  dream,  that  when  kneehng  before  me, 

You  said  your  life  centred  in  mine  ? 
And  that  when  you  could  cease  to  adore  me, 

The  stars  would  forget  how  to  shine  ? 

Did  I  dream,  that  when  crowds  were  assembled, 

Of  all  that  was  lovely  and  fair, 
You  whisper'd — and  then  your  voice  trembled — 

That  I  was  the  loveliest  there  ? 

Did  I  dream,  that  no  change  could  I  ever 

E'en  make  in  a  flower  or  a  gem. 
But  some  leaf,  or  some  Unk,  you  would  sever, 

As  momentoes  of  me,  and  of  them  ? 

Now,  alas  !  I  may  wear  what  I  list. 

Unheeded  my  smiles  or  my  tears, 
If  absent,  I  never  am  miss'd, 

So  have  banish'd  my  hopes,  and  your  fears  ! 

If  the  rest  was  a  dream,  let  me  sleep 
The  slumber  that  knows  no  awaking; 

Since  to  wake  seems  but  one,  with  to  weep 
The  slowness  the  heart  hath  in  breaking ! 

"  I  hate  that  sort  of  doleful  ditties  \"  said  Bo- 
naventuri,  as  soon  as  Bianca  ceased  singing, 
peevishly  flinging  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
flowers  he  did  not  want  through  the  open 
window.  "Has  the  Grand  Duke  been  here 
to-day?^' 

"  I  have  not  seen  him/' 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  seen  him — at 
least  you  ought  to  receive  him  a  little  more 
civilly,  than  you  do  when  he  does  come.     By 
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San  Antonio !  he  is  a  miracle  of  patience  and 
goodnature  to  bear  such  treatment. 

"  Surely,"  replied  Bianca,  "  you  know  the 
Duke's  character  too  -svell,  to  wish  him  to  visit 
here  on  more  intimate  terms  than  he  does  }" 

Bonaventuri,  somewhat  embarrassed,  if  not 
abashed,  by  so  straight-forward  a  question, 
parried  it  by  bursting  into  a  laugh,  and  saying, 

"  I  wonder  if  my  old  fool  of  an  aunt  Sylvestro 
continues  to  lavish  sighs  on  him  for  his  ungrate- 
ful return  of  wishing  her  in  the  infernal  regions." 

"  I  certainly  wonder,"  said  Bianca,  "  that 
her  husband  does  not  remark,  and  then  speak 
to  her  about  her  folly." 

"  Why,  poor  old  man,  he  is  so  far  an  orator, 
that,  like  Demosthenes,  he  is  certainly  averse 
to  extemporary  speaking;  for  a  word  never  comes 
out  of  his  mouth,  that  his  amiable  sposa  has 
not  first  put  into  it — and  she  has  equal  do- 
minion over  his  ears  and  eyes." 

"  Lonely  as  I  am  here,  it  is  a  relief  to  have 
got  away  from  that  woman,  who,  begging  your 
pardon,  Pietro,  was  in  every  way  disgusting." 

"  You  need  not  beg  my  pardon,  for  I  despise 
the  woman  heartily,  and  neither  want  to  defend 
her  hypocrisy,  vanity,  stinginess,  falsehood,  nor 
inebriety.  But  in  complaining  of  loneliness,  it 
is  strange  that  you  have  not  contrived  to  make 
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any  friends  here  ;  and  indeed,  from  their  total 
desertion,  it  would  appear  that  you  could  have 
had  none  in  Venice  either/^  added  Bonaventuri, 
with  a  sneer. 

How  inexplicable  are  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart — how  long,  and  how  much,  will 
it  unchangingly  endure,  of  unkindness,  injus- 
tice, and  neglect;  and  yet,  at  some  critical 
moment,  a  word,  a  tone,  a  look,  like  that  of 
the  Medusa,  is  sufficient  to  change  its  softest 
yearnings  into  eternal  stone  !  Affection,  at 
least,  is  a  pearl,  which  often  passes  uninjured 
through  every  other  species  of  ill-usage,  and 
yet  dissolves  instantly  in  the  sharp  acid  of  a 
taunt. 

At  this  most  unfeeling  speech,  Bianca  felt 
a  great  and  painful  revulsion  take  place  within 
her.  The  mighty  anchor  of  Hope,  which  had 
hitherto  moored  her  very  soul  as  it  were  to  her 
husband,  had  now  with  a  sudden  shock  given 
way,  and  her  heart  seemed  drifted  about  in  a 
tempest  of  indignation,  agony,  and  despair  ! 

"  If,"  said  she,  for  the  first  time,  addressing 
him  with  bitterness  of  tone  and  words,  "  If  I 
have  no  friends,  who  is  the  cause  of  it  ? — you  ! 
If  I  desire  to  have  none,  who  is  the  cause  of 
it? — you!  If  I  am  despised,  who  is  the  cause 
of  it  ? — you !     If  I  am  wretched,  who  is  the 
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cause  of  it  ? — you  !  If  I  am  hopeless,  who  is 
the  cause  of  it  ? — you !  If  I  become  ivicked, 
who  will  have  been  the  cause  of  it  ?  — you — you 
— you  !     Pietro  Bonaventuri  ?' 

"  Go  on,  madam — go  on/^  said  the  unfeeling 
husband,  folding  his  arms  with  insulting  calm- 
ness, "  my  curiosity  is  piqued ;  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  you  in  the  character  of  a  Fury 
— and  I  assure  you  it  is  not  at  all  becoming ; 
however,  for  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste, 
perhaps  your  friend^  the  Grand  Duke,  may 
think  otherwise;  and  if  so,  I  advise  you  to  se- 
cure him,  for  sluch  Inamoratos  are  not  found 
every  day,  addi-o  bel  Iramontano,  felice  sera.^' 
And  with  this  insulting  speech,  he  adjusted  his 
ruff,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

'^  Pietro  ?'  almost  shrieked  Bianca,  as  she 
rushed  after  him  and  detained  him  by  the  cloak, 
''  only  unsay  what  you  have  just  said,  and  I 
will  bless  you,  and  love  you,  as  long  as  I  live/' 

"  Unsay  what  ?  —  that  you  looked  like  a 
Fury/' 

"  No,  no  !  that  you  wished  to  sell  me  to  the 
duke." 

"  Notwithstanding  my  apprenticeship  to  Sal- 
viati,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  made  use  of 
so  mercantile  a  word/^ 

"  Nay,  cavil  not  at  words ;  your  purport  was 
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the  same ;  did  you  not  tell  me  to  secure  the 
duke  as  my  inamorato  ?'^ 

"  Well ;  and  was  it  not  civil  of  me,  to  urge 
you  to  promote  any  arrangement  of  the  kind 
you  might  have  in  view  ?" 

"  One  word  for  all,"  said  Bianca,  from  whose 
cheek  the  crimson  flush  had  receded,  having 
given  place  to  a  deadly  pallor  and  a  fixed  cold 
glare  in  her  eyes,  "  one  word  for  all ;  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  sincere  in  urging  me 
to  become  the  mistress  of  Francesco  de  Me- 
dici ?^^ 

'^  One  word  for  all  then.  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  Francesco  de  Medici." 

"  And  you  would  repay  them  with  your 
wife  1" 

"  I  would  repay  them,  as  all  obligations 
ought  to  be  repaid ;  with  what  the  obliger  most 
wishes  for,  or  wants.  Besides  I  am  not  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  and  have  no  objection  to 
give  to  a  friend,  that  which  I  do  not  want  my- 
self." 

During  the  first  part  of  this  speech,  Bianca 
had  looked,  breathlessly  up  into  his  face,  as 
though  her  existence  hung  upon  his  words  ; 
but  at  its  disgusting  termination,  her  fingers 
mechanically  relaxed  their  grasp  of  his  cloak. 
He  left  the  room — and  left  her — an  altered 
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BEING  1  all  her  softness  of  character  had  van- 
ished, her  devotion,  her  long  suffering  was 
gone; — there  she  stood  a  bold,  brave,  woman, 
ready  to  play  the  game  of  life  on  the  world^s 
terms. 

The  bloom  of  delicacy  on  a  woman's  mind  is 
like  the  impalpable  down  on  a  butterfly's  wing, 
which,  once  rudely  brushed  off,  never  returns. 
Proportionate  to  the  hitherto  depth  of  her  love 
for  her  unworthy  husband,  was  now  the  inten- 
sity of  her  hate,  and  deadly,  though  vague,  the 
schemes  she  revolved  for  evincing  it ;  but,  with 
him,  she  hated  the  whole  world,  and,  as  she 
paced  the  room,  like  "  an  embodied  storm,"  she 
laughed  aloud,  with  an  almost  fiendish  laugh,  at 
the  thought  of  the  thorns  she  would  plant  in  the 
path  of  the  cold,  passionless,  but  irreproachable 
and  unoffending,  Joan  of  Austria. 

"  Henceforth,"  said  she,  raising  her  voice, 
though  she  had  no  auditors  but  her  dogs  and 
her  flowers,  "  there  shall  be  no  happy  wives ; 
the  very  name  of  wife  shall  be  a  blot  and  a 
blister,  only  to  be  healed  by  the  power  and  the 
triumphs  contained  in  that  of  mistress  !  There 
shall  be  merry  doings  in  Florence  when  I  sway 
the  helm :  the  nobles  shall  no  longer  have  to 
laugh  at  their  sovereign's  dull  parsimonious 
court,  even  though  the  people  should  find  cause 
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to  weep  over  his  extravagance — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ^^ 
And  she  sunk  down,  physically  exhausted,  into 
the  chair  that  stood  by  the  open  window;  for 
no  exercise  produces  more  extreme  bodily  fatigue 
than  the  conflicting  agonies  of  mental  strife. 

She  had  scarcely  been  seated  two  minutes, 
before  a  crumpled  paper  was  thrown  in  at  the 
window,  and  fell  at  her  feet.  She  picked  it  up, 
and  opened  it,  there  just  being  sufficient  twi- 
light left  to  enable  her  to  decipher  anything  that 
might  be  written  upon  it ;  but  only  one  sentence 
to  the  following  effect,  in  an  unknown  hand, 
met  her  view : — 

BlANCA  CaPPELLO,  YOU  HAVE  THIS 
HOUR  OPENED  THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 
YOUR  FATE ! 

^^  Then,  by  my  faith,^^  said  she,  repeating  the 
words  she  had  just  read,  "if  the  second  volume 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  first,  be  it  never  so 
slight  a  one,  I  would  rather  close  the  book  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  than  continue  to  turn  over 
its  miserable  pages. ^^ 

So  saying,  she  arose  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  to  see  if  she  could  discover  the  person 
who  had  thrown  the  paper  bearing  so  mysterious 
a  sentence,  and  apparently  one  implying  so 
much  knowledge  of  her  fate.  She  looked  first 
up  the  street,  and  then  down  it,  but  without 
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discovering  any  one  but  a  contadino  urging 
home  a  tired  mule,  which  was  drawing  a  cart 
with  several  empty  wine  barrels,  and  a  burley 
frate,  who  was  arranging  his  white  surplice 
over  his  portly  paunch,  which,  from  its  unwieldy 
size,  seemed  to  have  inflated  into  rebellion  at 
the  additional  fast  days,  glome  ma^ri,  enjoined 
by  his  order. 

She  was  about  to  turn  from  the  window, 
when  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  fell  upon  a 
tall  figure,  under  an  opposite  porch,  muffled  in 
a  dark  cloak,  looking  cautiously  around.  This 
figure  emerged  from  the  doorway  into  the  street, 
and,  as  the  wind  blew  aside  the  mass  of  black 
plumes  which  hung  on  one  side  of  his  hat, 
Bianca  beheld  the  pale,  handsome,  but  almost 
unearthly,  features  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
whom  she  had  seen  once,  and  only  once,  in  the 
ruined  chapel  of  Fuzino,  on  the  morning  of  her 
ill-fated  marriage.  Convinced  that  this  strange 
being,  whoever  he  was,  and  who  always  seemed 
at  a  mementos  notice,  and  in  the  most  unac- 
countable manner,  to  mix  himself  in  her  affairs, 
must  be  the  writer  of  the  sentence  she  had  just 
read,  she  called  loudly  after  him, 
"  Signor,  Signor,  Stranger !  await !  '^ 
But  the  person  so  addressed  neither  turned, 
retarded,  or  hastened,  his  progress,  but  walked 
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steadily  on  towards  the  Piazza,  where  he  turned 
into  one  of  the  cloisters  of  Santo  Spirito,  and 
disappeared  from  her  view.  For  some  seconds 
she  clung  to  one  of  the  stone  balustrades  of  the 
balcony,  gazing  after  him  but  in  vain. 

"  ^Tis  strange  !  very  strange  !  "  said  she,  at 
length,  re-entering  the  room,  and  re- seating 
herself  in  the  chair. 

During  her  absence,  a  page  had  brought  in 
lights,  and  she  was  not  sorry  for  it,  as  she 
looked  cautiously  around,  fearing  she  knew  not 
what ;  but,  certain  it  was,  that  even  the  dwarPs 
small  shadow,  as  he  brought  in  a  salver  of 
sorbets  a  few  minutes  after,  startled  her  more 
than  she  liked  to  own. 

"  Good  Nano,^^  she  said,  "  do  you  know  I 
have  seen  an  apparition  ?^^ 

"  Indeed  I  Then  by  the  Holy  Inquisition,  its 
racks,  and  vedovas,  I  hope,  Signora,  that  it  was 
that  of  the  Signor  Pietro  Bonaventuri.^^ 

"  Not  so ;  it  must  have  been  the  phantom  of 
some  scrivener,  for  it  flung  me  a  paper  with 
strange  writing  on  it." 

"Then,  by  the  four  Evangelists,  it  was  no 
ghost,  for   those  disembodied  gentry  are  not  . 
skilled  in  caligraphy,  but  leave  that  black  art  to 
flesh  and  blood  ;  and  his  Satanic  Majesty,  who, 
if  a  grateful  and  partial  public  do  not  exaggerate 
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his  talents,  they  say,  is  the  best  lawyer  amongst 
them,  and  always  draws  up  his  own  bonds  so 
accurately,  that  it  is  impossible  for  time  or 
change,  or  human  ingenuity,  to  find  a  flaw  in 
them ;  so  that  let  the  times  be  ever  so  bad,  he 
is  sure  to  get  his  due,  when  no  one  else  can/^ 

Here  a  loud  ringing  was  heard  at  the  street- 
door. 

"  Ecco,^^  cried  Ghirihizzo,  "  that  sounds  like 
a  royal  ring.  Should  it  be  the  Grand  Duke, 
Eccellenza,  are  we  to  admit  him  ?  '^ 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Bianca,  rising  and 
arranging  her  dress  before  a  large  mirror,  com- 
posed of  several  small  lozenge-shaped  pieces  of 
glass,  in  a  lattice-work  of  gilt  ivory,  "  by  all 
means.  Refusals  form  no  part  of  a  royal  heritage ; 
and  mind,  should  the  Signora  Sylvestro  come, 
I  am  out;  but  if  your  master  should  return  and 
ask  for  me,  I  am  engaged,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed.    Dost  understand,  good  fool  ?" 

"  I  hear,  but  for  understanding,  that  is 
another  matter,"  muttered  the  dwarf,  as  he  left 
the  room,  "  for  to  comprehend  the  riddles  of  a 
woman's  caprice,  one  should  be  an  CEdipus  or 
a  Sphinx ;  but  yesterday,  it  was  '  Good  Ghirri- 
hizzo,  should  the  Duke  come,  let  in  even  the 
Sylvestro,  and  mind  you  leave  the  ante-room  on 
no  pretext  whatever !'      While  to-night  it  is, 
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'  Let  in  nobody  on  any  account/  not  even  the 
Grand  Turk,  Bonaventuri  himself/^  And  here 
he  whistled  with  great  glee,  as  he  descended  to 
communicate  the  orders  he  had  just  received, 
to  the  porter. 

It  was  no  wonder  the  poor  dwarf  was  mys- 
tified ;  for  there  was  in  his  mistress'  manner  a 
sort  of  excited  restless  composure,  if  one  may 
be  allowed  so  contradictory  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression, like  that  of  a  person  under  the  first 
influences  of  laudanum.  A  crimson  spot  burnt 
in  the  centre  of  each  cheek,  while  from  her 
lips  all  colour  had  fled ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
glassy  glare  in  her  eyes,  that  gave  to  them  a 
painfully  unreal  expression.  All  pulsation 
seemed  suddenly  suspended,  as  she  stood 
breathlessly  listening  for  the  sound  of  the 
Duke's  approaching  footsteps,  like  a  person 
nerved  with  supernatural  courage  to  unflinch- 
ingly endure  some  dread  ordeal,  and  who  yet 
feared  the  high-wrought  pitch  of  resolution 
would  unwind,  if  any  delay  took  place  in  the 
execution  of  the  torment. 

At  length  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  seconds, 
which  appeared  to  her  so  many  hours,  the  door 
curtain  was  pushed  aside,  and  a  page  backed 
into  the  room,  preceding  the  Duke  with  hghts. 
With  an  impulse  that  she  could  not  control. 
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but  which  was  certainly  more  muscular  than 
mental,  she  sprang  forward  and  placed  her  hand 
in  his.  Accustomed  as  he  w^as  to  find  her 
always  seated,  and  receiving  his  greetings  with 
a  coldness  and  dignity  of  manner,  that  left  him 
nothing  to  take  advantage  of,  and  still  less  to 
hope ;  Francesco  de  Medici  was  enchanted  with 
a  change  of  deportment,  which  he  had  not  pene- 
tration enough  to  perceive,  that  from  whatever 
else  it  might  arise,  it  did  not  arise  from  any 
favourable  change  of  feeling  towards  himself. 

"  Beautiful  Bianca,'^  said  he,  kissing  the  hand 
so  freely  given  to  him,  "  this  is  indeed  kind  of 
you.  May  I  at  last  hope  that  my  love,  my 
adoration,  has  been  infectious?  and  that  the 
ice  around  your  heart  has  at  length  melted, 
before  the  fires  my  true  worship  has  kindled  at 
the  shrine  of  your  beauty  ?" 

"  Alas  !  my  Lord  !  Love,  however  devoted, 
was  never  yet  infectious,  but,^' — 

"  But  what  ?" 

Bianca's  only  answer  was  a  flood  of  tears. 

Francesco  stole  his  arm,  without  any  resist- 
ance on  her  part,  round  her  waist,  as  bending 
his  cheek  close  to  her's,  and  looking  up  into  her 
face,  he  said — 

"  You  weep  !  Ah  !  dear — dearest  Bianca,  if 
I  thought    one   of  those  tears  was  for  me  I     I 
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would  never  again  covet  all  the  smiles  you 
have  refused  me/^ 

"  The  tears  caused  by  hatred,  were  but  a 
bad  return  for  so  much  professed  love,  me- 
thinks." 

"  And  do  you  then  hate  me  ?"  said  the  Duke, 
"  I  confess  the  candour  but  ill  atones  for  the 
bitterness  of  such  an  acknowledgment/^ 

^^  Nay,  not  so,  my  Lord.  Hatred  is  the  last 
stage  of  love,  and  we  are  but  at  the  beginning 
of  ours/^ 

"  There  is  a  happiness  in  that  last  little 
word,^^  said  Francesco,  ^^  which  almost  makes 
me,  out  of  my  own  superfluity  of  joy,  pity  the 
object  of  your  hate/^ 

"You  are  right,  my  Lord,  for  truly  he  is 
most  pitiful. — 'Tis  my  husband." 

"  Your  husband  !  then  heaven  be  praised  ! 
he  has  at  length  met  with  his  deserts.  But 
since  scorn  can  look  so  beautiful,  waste  it  not 
on  him,  but  bury  him  in  cold  oblivion;  and 
leave  love  alone  to  form  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  his  own  horizon — those  dear  eyes."  Cried 
the  Duke,  kneeUng,  and  imprinting  a  thousand 
kisses  on  her  hand. 

"  Rise,  my  Lord  !  it  befits  not  Francesco  de 
Medici  to  kneel  to  her  whom  Pietro  Bona- 
venturi,  the  sculptor's  son,  has  cast  from  him— 
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nay,  spurned !  as  unworthy  to  share  his  bright- 
ening fortunes;  fortunes,  which  she  wrecked  her 
own  to  follow,  and  has  perished  in  that  wreck/' 

"  Noj  not  perished.  Rather  say,  who  Phoenix- 
like, has  risen  resplendent  from  the  ashes  of  an 
ordeal,  that  would  have  consumed  a  less  rare 
bird.  But  for  the  base  caitiff,  upon  whom  you 
have  been  too  long  wasted,  you  have  only  to 
speak  to  have  ample  revenge.'^ 

"  Not  for  worlds,  would  I  take  from  a  higher 
power  the  privilege  of  punishing  him,  for  if 
there  is  justice  in  heaven,  he  will  have  his 
reward,"  replied  Bianca. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  soul's  idol,"  said 
the  Duke,  "  to  think  no  more  of  what  is  so 
unworthy  of  you,  but  bestow  some  of  those 
precious  thoughts  upon  one  who  is  your  slave, 
and  ready  to  do  your  slightest  or  your  greatest 
bidding;  think  of  the  many  bright  years  yet 
before  you  of  your  absolute  sway  over  me, 
and  all  I  possess;  and  weigh  Francesco  de 
Medici  and  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  against 
Pietro  Bonaventuri  and  his  ingratitude." 

'•  The  latter,  my  Lord,"  said  Bianca,  with 
less  of  acrimony  than  queen-like  hauteur,  '^  be- 
longs indisputably  to  me;  while  the  former 
rich  Duchy  with  its  sovereign    Duke  belong, 
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as  indisputably,  to  none  other  but  Joan  of 
Austria." 

A  gloomy  expression  of  displeasure  passed 
over  the  dark  features  of  Francesco,  as  he  re- 
plied,  "  Not  yet,  not  yet,  most  lovely  lady, 
curtail  not  I  pray  you  the  short  span  of  free- 
dom the  Church  and  State  have  left  me ;  and 
when  I  am  under  the  Austrian  yoke,  I  shall 
need  no  one  to  remind  me  of  my  misfortunes, 
though  I  shall  then,  more  than  ever,  require 
consolation.  Diana  of  Poitiers,  some  few  short 
years  ago,  was,  if  less  beautiful,  also  less  cruel 
than  Bianca  Cappello  ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  the 
Duchesse  de  Valentinois  was  so  much  older,  that 
she  was  also  much  wiser." 

"  If,  my  Lord,  you  are  bent  upon  getting  up 
a  masque  of  France^s  second  Henry,  it  may 
prove  sorry  mumming,  should  the  Arch-duchess 
Joan  think  fit  to  enact  the  part  of  Catherine  de 
Medici." 

"  Why,  then,  sweet  Raven,  if  she  should,  I 
must  be  weaker  than  weak  Henry  to  allow  it. 
But  if  you  will  be  my  Diana,  my  heart  shall  be 
an  Ephesus  where  there  shall  be  but  one  great 
goddess,  to  whom  all  minor  powers  must  yield.'' 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Bianca,  placing  her  fin- 
ger on  her  lip,  and  for  the  first  time  that  even- 
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ing  assuming  the  arch  playfulness  of  manner 
which,  to  the  last  moment  of  her  existence, 
possessed  the  power  of  captivating  her  saturnine 
lover,  "  let  me  see  ;  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois 
was  forty  one  when  she  first  achieved  her  con- 
quest, and  I  am  just  twenty  one  !  (heigh  ho* !  to 
think  that  I  have  been  four  years  in  Florence) 
a  fearful  difference,  for  how  many  successors 
shall  I  have  had,  my  Lord,  by  the  time  /  am 
forty-one  ? '' 

"  By  the  most  lovely  mouth  that  ever  defied 
inconstancy,"  cried  the  Duke  affecting  the 
same  light  tone,  "  none.  The  right  succession 
cannot  rest  with  me  while  you  continue  thus 
charming,  thus  sparkling,  most  beautiful 
Bianca." 

"  While,  aye,  but  there 's  the  mooted  point, 
for  know  you  not,  my  Lord,  that  Time  takes 
every  thing  and  brings  nothing  ?  " 

"Time  may  destroy  every  thing  but  true 
love." 

"True  love!  true  love  with  men  is  a  wea- 
thercock, which  is  true  to  whatever  quarter 
it  veers  just  as  long  as  the  wind  sets  that  way, 
and  no  longer." 

"  Rank  heresy,  though  uttered  by  an  angel," 
replied  Francesco,  "  and  for  which  you  deserve 
to  be  burnt  by  the  eternal  flame  you  have  kin- 
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died  in  my  heart ;  passing  fancies,  if  you  will, 
are  like  rose-leaves,  sweet,  but  short-lived,  and 
scattered  by  every  breath ;  but  that  true  faith 
which  your  infidelity  denies,  is  an  acorn,  that 
time  only  strengthens  and  increases.  But  to 
talk  of  time  is  to  waste  it ;  only  promise  me 
that  it  shall  yet  give  me  what  it  has  hitherto 
withheld,  your  love,  and  I  will  leave  you  now, 
nor  importune  you  more  till  your  own  gene- 
rosity recalls  me." 

"  I  can  promise  nothing  in  this  room — in 
this  house,  which  I  hate  !  '^  said  Bianca,  turn- 
ing away  her  face,  in  which  struggled  the  ex- 
pression of  a  thousand  conflicting  feelings, 
shame,  pride,  indignation,  disgust,  but  above 
all,  despair  ! 

"  Then  you  shall  not  pass  another  day  in  it," 
said  the  Duke,  "  the  next  time  I  visit  you  it 
shall  be  in  the  Villa  Stiozzi;  only  promise  me," 
continued  he,  trjang  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  her 
averted  lips. 

^^  I  promise  nothing — I  give  all '/'  interrupted 
Bianca,  breaking  from  him.  And  with  these 
w^ords  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

These  strange  and  sudden  injuries  have  fallen 
So  thick  upon  me,  that  I  lose  all  sense 
Of  what  they  are.     Methinks  I  am  not  wronged ; 
Nor  is  it  aught,  if  from  the  censuring  world 

I  can  but  hide  it. Reputation  ! 

Thou  art  a  word,  no  more." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Oflf  with  my  painted  honour 


Whilst  with  vain  hopes  our  faculties  we  tire. 
We  seem  to  melt  in  ice,  and  freeze  in  fire." 

Webster. 


It  was  a  fearful  night  that  last  night  that 
Bianca  Cappello  passed,  of  virtue  and  self- 
esteem,  in  the  Via  Maggio.  The  agony  and 
remorse  of  a  whole  life  seemed  crowded  into 
those  few  hours,  as  the  one  or  the  other  seldom 
visited  her  afterwards,  for  she  lived  in  an  age 
and  a  country  whose  customs  and  opinions 
were  not  likely  to  impress  upon  her  any  lasting 
horror  of  the  double  adultery  she  was  about  to 
commit;  but  however  geographical  right  and 
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wrong  may  be  in  action,  there  is  a  Mede  and 
Persian  law  in  every  breast  which  alters  not! 
though  too  often  it  is  merely  to  be  found  in  that 
statute  book  of  nature — conscience, — and  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  crooked  policy  of  civilization, 
too  rigid  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  was  not  till  that  night  when  Bianca  was 
about  to  enter  on  the  second  act  of  her  fate, 
that  all  the  evil,  all  the  wrong,  of  her  ill- 
assorted  marriage  struck  her,  and  convinced  her 
how  one  false  step  can  taint  a  whole  life ;  but 
for  her  elopement  with  Bonaventuri,  who  had 
repaid  the  sacrifice,  as  low  minds  and  plebeian 
blood  ever  do,  with  the  basest  ingratitude  and 
unkindness,  she  would  not  then  have  been  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  that  degraded  thing,  the 
minion  of  a  profligate  prince,  with  every  chance 
of  the  usual  result  of  such  debasing  distinction 
— that  of  being  speedily  discarded,  and  subsid" 
ing  into  contemptible  insignificance,  or  pro- 
gressing to  a  lower  sphere  of  vice.  Then,  as  if 
to  sharpen  the  already  too  poignant  torture  of 
her  reflections,  the  splendid  home  of  her  youth 
arose  before  her,  and  her  father^s  nightly  "  God 
bless  you,  child !  '^  rang  in  her  ears  with  the 
distinctness,  of  present  reality,  as  she  again,  in 
her  "  mind's  eye,''  beheld  the  old  man,  circled 
with  years  and  ancestral  honours:  how  had  she 
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embittered  the  one  ?  how  was  she  about  to  blot 
the  other.  Then  she  thought  of  Arianna,  the 
good,  the  kind,  the  gentle  companion  of  her 
pure  and  happy  childhood.  "  Ah  !  ^'  she  ex- 
claimed, "  how  differently  she  would  have  acted 
in  my  place  !  but  she  was  never  tried  and 
tempted  as  I  have  been  ;  yes  but  she  was 
though,  for  she  loved  Vittorio,  deeply,  truly, 
but  with  all,  virtuously.  Oh  !  love  !  love  !  thou 
fatal  fever,  whose  hot  and  cold  fits  alike  are 
madness  :  thou  weaver  of  webs  and  entailer  of 
curses,  once  more  I  invoke  thee  !  visit  me  in 
the  form  of  Francesco  de  Medici,  for  with  thee 
to  urge  me  on,  I  shall  not  feel  so  utterly  de- 
graded as  I  do  :  but  /  do  not  love  him,  and  in 
that  I  now  feel  consists  my  chief  crime,  for  'tis 
a  fool's  part  to  do  the  devil's  work  gratis,  and 
yet,  however  tempting  his  promises,  what  are 
his  rewards  ?  Sorrow,  shame,  disappointment ! 
and  of  these  I  have  had  enough .''   . 

Bianca  did  not  love  Francesco  de  Medici, 
if  she  had,  she  would  have  been  doubly  wreck- 
ed. For,  when  once  a  women  lavishes  her  heart 
upon  a  man,  she  has  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  enchanted  talisman,  that  was  the  sceptre 
of  her  empire  over  him,  and  over  herself.  The 
heart  in  fact  is  a  poor  silly  Telemachus,  which 
once  separated  from  its  Mentor,  the  head,  falls 
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into  every  snare  that  is  laid  for  it ;  but  while 
they  keep  together,  are  more  than  a  match  for 
all  they  meet.  And  woe  to  the  woman^  who 
enticed  by  the  Calypso  Isles  of  fair  promise 
(which  love  conjures  up  amid  his  perilous  sea 
of  shoals,  and  quick-sands),  surrenders  up  her 
heart  into  the  possession  of  the  tempter;  as 
she  may  rely  upon  its  being  first  played  with, 
then  tortured,  and  eventually  broken. 

Six  weeks  after  the  interview  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  saw  Bianca  installed  in  the  Villa 
Stiozzi,  as  mistress  to  Francesco  de  Medici, 
and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  fairy-land  of  lux- 
ury. It  was  quite  astonishing,  the  miraculous 
change  this  wrought  upon  almost  every  indi- 
vidual in  Florence,  except,  indeed,  the  Signora 
Sylvestro,  who  openly  reviled  her  artful  machi- 
nations, in  having  robbed  her  more  worthy  self 
of  the  affections  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

But  of  all  her  now  numerous  satellites,  Sig- 
nor  Millantatore,  and  Gonzo  Damerino,  had  un- 
dergone the  most  extraordinary  change,  for  the 
former,  who  as  we  have  before  stated,  found  his 
powers  of  vision  so  much  affected  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Florence,  as  to  amount  to  almost 
total  blindness,  had  now  become  so  suddenly 
clear-sighted,  that  he  could  (as  he  himself  aver- 
red), distinguish  Bianca  a  mile  off,  from  that 
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noble  bearing,  the  growth  of  whieh  he  had  had 
the  happiness  of  watching  from  its  infancy ; 
while  Gonzo  declared,  that  he  had  never  known 
a  mind  to  expand  as  hers  had  done,  for  nothing 
but  the  highest  order  of  intellect  could  have 
conjured  up  the  perfect  Paradise  in  which  she 
lived ;  a  panegyric  which  must  have  been  more 
prophetic,  than  positive,  on  the  part  of  the  sa- 
pient Gonzo,  as  the  grounds  which  she  had 
planned,  were  not  at  that  time  begun,  much 
less  finished.  Bonaventuri  she  had  never  spoken 
to,  since  the  last  evening  she  had  passed  in  the 
Via  Maggio,  as  she  had  forbidden  him  to  ap- 
proach her.  But  while  thus  virtually  severing 
every  tie  between  them ;  as  a  sort  of  retrograde 
salvo  to  her  wounded  pride,  being  still  nomi- 
nally her  husband,  she  rather  urged  the  Duke 
to  bestow,  than  dissuaded  him  from  bestowing, 
upon  Bonaventuri,  favours  which  by  bettering 
his  position  in  the  world,  approximated  his 
rank  in  life  more  towards  her  own — while  he 
was  neither  sufficiently  proud,  nor  sufficiently 
dehcate,  to  scruple  at  accepting  obhgations  so 
dishonorably  purchased,  and  which  she  exacted 
as  her  sole  revenge,  he  should  always  incur  the 
humiliation  of  asking  her  intercession  to  obtain. 
Previous  to  his  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
Duchess  Joan,  which  took  place   on  the  six- 
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teenth  of  December,  1565,  Francesco  de  Me- 
dici tried  to  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  his 
liaison  with  Bianca ;  but  after  that  event,  think- 
ing there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  con- 
cealment, he  introduced  the  latter  publicly  at 
court,  and  appointed  Bonaventuri  as  his  Inten- 
dente. 

The  now  openly-exercised  tyrannic  sway  of 
both  the  favourite,  and  her  husband,  offended 
not  only  Cosimo  Primo,  and  the  Cardinal  Fer- 
dinando  de  Medici,  but  also  the  Court  of  Aus- 
tria, whom  it  behoved  the  Medicis  to  humour. 
The  people  too,  complained  bitterly  of  the  in- 
solence, and  rapacity  of  the  Intendant,  while, 
his  increasing  arrogance  became  so  insupport- 
ably  odious  to  the  courtiers,  that  their  constant 
complaints,  grew  alarming  in  the  extreme  to 
his  wife,  and  irksome  beyond  measure  to  the 
Duke,  whose  only  solace,  nevertheless,  was  de- 
rived from  the  source  of  all  his  political  and 
domestic  annoyances.  For  Bianca  always  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  captivating  him,  by  the 
charms  of  her  mind,  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit, 
the  fascination  of  her  manners,  and  above  all 
the  enjouement  of  her  character;  for  the  more 
the  cares,  and  trammels  of  government  in- 
creased the  natural  gloom,  and  austerity  of  his 
nature,  the  more  craving  had  he  for  the  excite- 
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ment  of  her  sparkling  society ;  or  the  repose, 
of  the,  at  times,  almost  childish  amusements  she 
indulged  in.  And  as  she  did  not  love  him  suffi- 
ciently to  feel,  much  less  to  complain,  of  any 
of  his  inequalities  of  humour,  she  successfully 
adopted  all  the  wiles  of  her  calling  daily  to  en- 
thrall, captivate,  and  increase  her  empire  over 
him ;  while  the  poor  Grand  Duchess — like  most 
neglected  wives,  who  are  openly  insulted  by  a 
mistress, — was  not  an  over  agreeable  compa- 
nion, on  those  rare  occasions,  when  her  hus- 
band did  condescend  to  honour  her  with  his 
society.  Neither  could  she  stoop  to  soliciting 
as  favours,  those  privileges,  which  she  should 
have  commanded  as  a  right;  even  when  by 
waving  her  pride,  she  might  have  obtained  re- 
dress for  the  injured,  or  relief  for  the  indigent. 
This  cold  undeviating  line  of  conduct,  harden- 
ed Francesco  the  more  against  her,  especially  as 
his  beautiful,  and  apparently  fond  mistress,  was 
seldom  without  some  request  to  sue  for,  or 
some  favour  to  coax  him  out  of,  for  herself,  or 
for  others  ;  all  of  which  were  repaid,  with  those 
fascinating  blandishments,  which  while  they  ri- 
vetted  her  power,  at  the  same  time  put  Fran- 
cesco in  good  humour  with  himself;  for  it  is 
human  nature,  but  especially  man's  nature,  to 
like  being  looked  up  to,  and  to  love  those  de- 
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pendent  upon  them,  more  it  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  dependence  which  flatters,  than  from 
the  helplessness  which  endears.  Besides  Bi- 
anca  had  the  tact  always  to  speak  well  of  the 
Grand  Duchess,  whose  negative  virtues  she  in- 
variably brought  out,  into  the  broadest,  and 
most  favourable  light ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
she  had  the  art  to  make  Joan's  cold,  and 
haughty  bearing  towards  herself,  transform  her 
into  a  poor  oppressed  victim,  whom  it  behoved 
the  Duke  to  uphold  and  protect  even  against 
the  legitimacy  of  conjugal  indignation. 

But  she  had  other,  and  not  less  effectual  wea- 
pons, against  the  unfortunate  Grand  Duchess. 
For  while,  the  Pitti  was  daily  assuming,  in  an 
increasing  degree,  the  dull  rigidity,  and  punc- 
tilious etiquette  of  the  Court  of  Austria,  the 
Villa  Stiozzi  had  become  the  rendezvous  of  all 
that  was  brilliant  in  wit,  distinguished  in  talent, 
profound  in  science,  pre-eminent  in  art,  or  at- 
tractive in  beauty ;  and  Bianca's  was  the  spirit 
which 

"  Unsuspected,  animated  the  whole." 

She  had  also  absented  herself  from  court  lat- 
terly, not  so  much  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Grand  Duchess,  or  in  the  hope  of  disarming 
her  most  inveterate  enemy,  the  Cardinal  Fer- 
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dinando  de  Medici,  as  in  the  expectation  of 
Francesco^s  remarking  her  absence  and  insist- 
ing upon  its  cessation,  nor  in  this  was  she  dis- 
appointed. For  the  reiterated  remonstrances  of 
his  brother  the  Cardinal,  upon  the  scandal  he 
had  brought  upon  the  court,  by  assigning  her 
a  prominent  position  in  every  festa,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  drawing  the  treasury 
by  her  extravagance,  only  caused  the  Duke  to 
raise  his  favorite  still  higher,  and  tax  the  people 
still  more,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  beautiful  grounds  he  was  laying  out  for  her 
at  Pratolino. 

One  morning  as  Bianca  was  sitting  in  a  sum- 
mer room  of  white  scaglinola  and  gold,  on  the 
ground  of  the  Villa  Stiozzi  pondering  over  a 
letter  she  had  received  from  the  Duchessa 
D^Urbino,  the  contents  of  which  distressed  her 
extremely  inasmuch  as  they  informed  her, 
that  Arianna  had  left  the  Duchess  about  a 
year  ago  under  the  escort  of  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Loyola,  calling  himself  Ignatius  Dra- 
goni,  and  purporting  to  be  an  emissary  of  Mar- 
tin Bernardini  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence, 
who  had  set  forth  a  statement  claiming  Arianna 
as  his  niece,  and  denying  her  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Giovanni  Ferrai  the  Venetian  goldsmith, 
and  that  so  satisfactory,  and  apparently  conclu- 
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sivcj  was  this  statement  that  she  had  left  Belri- 
guardo^  with  the  Jesuit  four  days  after  his  ar- 
rivalj  and  although  promising  to  write  to  the 
Duchess,  as  soon  as  she  reached  Florence  had 
never  been  heard  of  since,  till  the  day  before, 
when  a  few  lines  had  been  brought  to  the 
Duchess  at  Ferrara,  by  a  Venetian  sailor,  from 
Arianna,  embroidered  on  a  piece  of  silk,  stating 
that  a  few  hours  after  she  had  quitted  Belri- 
guardo  the  year  before,  she  and  her  companion 
were  attacked  upon  the  road  by  a  large  body  of 
horsemen,  headed  by  Vittorio  Cappello,  who 
succeeded  in  capturing  her,  and  taking  her  to 
Venice,  where  he  embarked  with  her  on  the 
same  evening  in  a  merchant  vessel,  bound  for 
Honfleur  in  Normandy.  That  then  she  was 
conveyed  to  an  old  chateau  near  Dreux ;  which 
she  had  since  ascertained  belonged  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Millepropos  and  was  called  the  Chateau 
de  Quillac.  That  in  a  grated  turret  of  this 
castle  she  had  ever  since  been  closely  confined, 
under  the  surveillance  of  Ferrai,  who  denied 
the  whole  statement  of  the  Jesuit  relative  to 
her  being  the  Gonfaloniere's  niece,  averring 
that  the  letter  produced  with  his  signature 
corroborating  Martin  Bernardini^s  narrative, 
was  a  forgery.  What  had  become  of  Ignatius 
she  knew  not,  but  supposed  he  had  died  by  the 
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road  side,  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Vittorio 
Cappello's  party.  She  farther  added  that  since 
her  incarceration  in  the  Chateau  de  Quillac  she 
had  been  refused  writing  materials,  and  had 
seen  no  one  but  her  jailor,  Ferrai,  and  his  em- 
ployer, the  Count  Vittorio,  that  she  had  worked 
this  statement  in  the  hope  that  Providence 
would  send  her  some  opportunity  of  conveying 
it  to  the  Duchess,  whom  she  emplored  w^ould 
write  to  Bianca  Cappello,  to  find  out  from  the 
Gonfaloniere  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  Jesuit's  story ;  and  if  so,  that  he  would  get 
the  Grand  Duke  to  use  his  influence  with 
C  atherine  de  Medici,  to  obtain  a  warrant  for 
searching  the  Chateau  de  Quillac,  and  restoring 
her  to  her  friends. 

It  was  with  this  letter  in  her  hand  that  Bi- 
anca was  sitting  impatiently  awaiting  the  Grand 
Duke^s  daily  visit,  determined  to  use  her  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  Arianna,  before  Martin  Ber- 
nardini  could  have  time  to  make  his  application, 
when  the  door  opened, and  Signor  Millantatore 
was  announced.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise thai  this  distinguished  individual  had  one 
very  original  trait  of  character,  which  was  a 
perfect  horror  of  having  it  supposed  that  there 
was  any  single  occurrence  either  of  a  private  or 
public  nature,  could  take  place  in  the  world, 
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without  his  having  been  previously  au  fait  to 
the  facts,  even  before  the  parties  concerned  had 
acquired  the  sHghtest  knowledge  of  them. 
Thus  no  sooner  was  any  political  event 
throughout  Europe  publicly  announced,  such 
as  a  change  of  ministry  through  the  demise  of 
one  sovereign,  or  accession  of  another,  or  any 
less  imperative  cause,  than  he  Mould  retire  to 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  and  then,  and 
there  indite  himself  a  confidential  epistle,  anti- 
dating  it  several  months,  weeks,  or  sometimes 
years  as  the  case  might  require,  therein  divul- 
ging the  important  changes  likely  to  take  place 
and  accurately  detailing  the  names  of  persons 
who  figured  prominently  at  an  ulterior  period. 
But  was  it  an  elopement,  or  family  secret,  of 
however  mysterious  a  nature  ;  when  it  did  tran- 
spire it  never  surprised  him,  because  he  had 
been  aware  of  the  facts  ages,  before,  although, 
as  in  honour  bound,  he  had  preserved  the  strict- 
est and  most  inviolable  silence  about  them. 

The  worthy  Signor's  appearance  corre- 
sponded admirably  with  his  character  ;  his  face 
being  as  round  as  his  assertions,  his  hair  was 
red,  his  features  small,  and  a  certain  cleft  or 
dimple  in  his  chin,  seemed  the  stamp  where 
humbug  had  set  her  finger  to  mark  him  for  her 
own.     In  all  his  narrations,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
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imagination  was  wont  to  supply  the  paucity  of 
reality  ;  but  it  was  on  the  art  of  flattery  that  he 
most  plumed  himself.  For  example,  if  he  paid 
a  visit,  to  an  elderly  lady  of  unwieldy  circum- 
ference, he  invariably  started  back  on  approach- 
ing her,  whereupon  the  fat  lady  would  natu- 
rally inquire  the  cause  of  his  dismay  ?  to  which 
after  a  short  scena  of  well  acted  reluctance  he 
would  reply  :  "  Why,  you  are  grown  so  dread- 
fully thin,  even  at  the  fear  of  offending  you,  too 
thin  I  should  say  for  your  height."  But  if  the 
rencontre  was  with  the  mother  of  a  pretty,  but 
dwarfish  daughter,  then  it  was,  "  Forgive  me, 
Signora,  knowing  what  the  anxiety  of  your 
maternal  feelings  must  be,  I  know  not  if  I  am 
warrantable  in  remarking  upon  the  too  rapid 
growth  of  the  Signorina ;  but  /  should  say  it 
was,  too  much  for  her  strength  ;  and  if  I  might 
advise,  I  should  recommend  her  being  taken  to 
a  more  bracing  air."  Now  it  so  happened  that 
Millantatore  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  con- 
sequently, whenever  his  vanity  led  him  to  com- 
pose a  Latin  oration  in  answer  to  the, various 
controversies  of  the  time,  he  invariably  took  it 
to  the  proverbially  greatest  dunce  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, saying,  "  My  good  friend,  pardon 
my  importuning  you,  but  I  wished  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  your  classic  lore,  by  any  suggestions 
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you  might  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  on  this 
Httle  treatise  of  mine/' 

So  much  for  this  worthy ;  his  sapient  step 
son,  GonzOj  on  the  contrary,  disdained  all 
these  amiabilities  ;  he  was  a  man  of  fixed 
ideas,  which  was  lucky;  as  it  was  the  only 
means  by  which  the  world  discovered  that 
he  had  any  ideas  at  all.  If  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintance expressed  to  him  their  intention  of 
visiting  Egypt,  England,  Spain,  or  any  other 
country,  no  matter  how  completely  they  might 
ultimately  alter  their  plans,  Gonzo  could  by  no 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  his  pre- 
conceived nqtions  of  their  movements,  upon 
which  he  would  descant,  animadvert,  or  laud, 
as  he  thought  fit ;  despite  the  reiterated  asse- 
verations of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing, that  the  individual  about  whom  he  was 
conversing,  had  not  carried  into  execution,  his 
or  her  original  intention.  Still  Gonzo's  reply 
was  to  his  own  rooted  idea.  "  So  absurd  you 
know,  my  dear  Sir,  for  a  man  of  B's  time  of 
life,  to  even  think  of  going  into  Egypt.'' 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Signor  Gonzo,  that  he  is  not 
gone;  that  to  please  his  wife  he  gave  up  all 
idea  of  going,  and  is  now  at  his  villa  near 
Viareggio." 

"  Then,  to  think  of  a  person  who,  like  him. 
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is  subject  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  braving  the  dangers  of  an  Egyptian  sun  !" 

"  My  dear  Signor  Gonzo,  there  is  no  Egyptian 
sun  at  Viareggio,  and  B.  is  there  with  his 
family." 

"  Aye — there  again  !  to  go  in  opposition  to 
his  whole  family  I  I  cannot  think  what  some 
people  are  made  of." 

"  Nor  I  either,  especially  B.,  who  must  in- 
deed be  a  strange  animal,  to  be  in  two  places  at 
once." 

"  Two  places  at  once  ! — What,  then,  are  there 
double  Pyramids  in  Egypt  ?  " 

And  so  Gonza  would  go  on  for  hours,  till  the 
patience  or  laughter  of  his  audience  was  ex- 
hausted, though  not  so  his  pertinacity.  But  we 
must  not  leave  his  worthy  stepsire  longer  at  the 
door. 

"  To  see  you,  Bella  Donna,"  said  Cianciare, 
bowing  himself  into  the  room,  and  placing  his 
cap  before  his  eyes,  as  if  oppressed  with  a  sud- 
den blaze  of  Hght,  "is  to  behold  the  sun  at 
noonday,  and  to  feel  all  the  danger  we  have  in- 
curred by  our  temerity  in  gazing  on  it." 

"  There  then,"  replied  Bianca,  smiling,  as  she 
struck  him,  not  too  gently,  with  her  fan, 
"  receive  that  coup  de  soleil,  and  when  you  have 
recovered  from  it,  sit  down  and  listen  to  a  most 
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wonderful   history  that    I  have   this  morning 
heard/' 

Millantatore  obeyed,  and  placed  his  chair 
opposite  to  hers. 

•■'  You  remember/'  resumed  Bianca,  "  my 
pretty  Arianna  Ferrai,  at  Venice  ? '' 

"  I  remember  Arianna  Ferrai,  perfectly/'  re- 
plied Millantatore,  casting  round  his  right  eye 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  "but  as  for 
remembering  anything  beautiful  in  Venice, 
beyond  your  gracious  self,  it  is  impossible,  for 
your  beauty  being  so  great,  the  space  it  occupies 
in  one's  memory  is  equally  great,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  anything  else." 

"  So  it  would  seem — not  even  for  common 
sense ;  but  enough  of  my  beauty,  Signor  Mil- 
lantatore, which  must  indeed  be  dazzling,  since 
I  remember  instances,  and  those  not  very  long 
ago,  of  its  so  completely  blinding  some  of  my 
acquaintance,  as  to  prevent  their  recognising 
me,  though  I  passed  them  never  so  closely. 
However,  it  is  of  Arianna  I  would  speak :  she  is 
not  Ferrai's  daughter  at  all — and  w^ho,  think 
you,  she  turns  out  to  be  ? " 

Millantatore  bit  his  lip,  cast  down  his  eyes, 
and  remained  silent,  as  if  virtuously  resolved 
that  nothing  should  be  extracted  from  him. 

"  Why  Martin  Bernardini's  niece." 
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Cianciare  was  indeed  surprised  at  so  unex- 
pected an  announcement,  but  far  from  letting 
any  expression  of  the  sort,  which  might  have 
betrayed  ignorance,  appear  in  his  countenance 
or  manner ;  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  roUingly  raised  his  right  eye,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  eclipse  passes  over  the  moon, 
as  he  replied, 

"  Oh  !  I  was  aware  of  that  fact  many  years 
ago." 

'^  Aware  of  it ! — Then  how  on  earth  could 
you  allow  poor  Arianna  to  labour  under  the 
stigma  of  being  that  wretch  Ferrai's  daughter  ?" 

"  Signora  Bianca,^^  said  he,  rising  with  an 
air  of  what  he  intended  to  be  great  dignity,  as, 
after  twitching  his  cloak  slightly  to  the  left,  he 
folded  his  arms,  "  Signora  Bianca,  had  I  not 
made  it  a  rule  through  life  never  even  to  hint, 
by  word  or  look,  much  less  to  divulge  the  many, 
I  may  say  the  innumerable,  both  private  and 
public  secrets,  that  have  been  confided  to  me  in 
the  strictest  confidence — a  confidence  w^hich  I 
am  proud  to  say  has  in  no  instance  or  on  any 
one  occasion  ever  been  violated — the  world  in 
general,  and  society  in  particular,  would  not  be 
as  it  now  is."  And,  so  saying,  this  deputy 
divinity,  from  whom  no  secrets  were  hid,  re- 
seated himself  energetically. 
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"  At  all  events/^  resumed  Bianca,  strange  to 
say  not  so  much  a^yed  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected by  such  a  combination  of  discretion  and 
dignity,  "at  all  events,  satisfy  me  upon  one 
point,  is  Arianna  the  daughter  of  the  Gon- 
faloniere^s  sister  or  brother  ?  ^^ 

Now,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  never  having 
heard  that  she  was  his  niece,  till  informed  of  the 
fact  two  minutes  before  by  Bianca,  this  was  ra- 
ther a  puzzling  question  for  poor  Signor  Millan- 
tatore,  who  required  a  few  seconds  to  determine 
upon  what  parentage  he  should  give  her.  But 
with  the  lively  impetus  of  that  inventive  genius, 
for  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  having  on 
the  present  occasion  been  consulted  as  an  oracle, 
he  resolved  that  his  answer  should  be  oracular ; 
therefore,  deliberately  shaking  his  head  three 
times,  he  replied, 

^'  Excuse  me ;  difficult  as  it  is  to  refuse  you 
anything,  I  am  resolved  that  no  part  of  this 
long-dormant  mystery  in  the  Bernardini  family 
shall  ever  be  spoken  of  by  me,  till  the  Gon- 
faloniere  himself  chooses  to  divulge  it." 

"  But  surely,  as  Martin  Bernardini  himself 
acknowledged  that  Arianna  is  his  niece,  there 
can  be  no  breach  of  confidence  in  telling  me  how 
the  relationship  exists." 

"  It  may  be,  nay,   I  won^t  dispute  that  it  is, 
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an  over-scrupulous  feeling  on  my  part,  but 
such  as  it  is,  not  even  the  most  lovely  lady  in 
the  world/^  said  Cianciare,  bowing  to  the  very 
ground,  "  can  tempt  me  to  swerve  from  it/^ 

Bianca  began  to  have  a  faint  suspicion  of  the 
reality  of  the  case,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
that  existed  for  the  worthy  Signor's  giving  her 
the  information  she  wanted,  inasmuch  as  that 
he  himself  was  ignorant  of  it.  But  knowing 
that  he  really  was  au  fait  to  the  gossip  of  the 
town,  and  therefore  had  no  scruple  in  repeating 
it,  she  generally  felt  the  pulse  of  the  public 
through  him. 

"  Well,  then,  Signor  Millantatore,^^  said  she 
"  though  you  will  not  answer  me  on  the  matter 
I  have  questioned  you.  What  news  ?  for  news 
is  public  property.  Does  the  Grand  Duchess 
grow  in  the  liking  of  her  people,  or  is  it  other- 
wise ?  For  Tuscan  wines  and  tongues  are  both 
sharp  ; — how  wag  the  latter  V^ 

"  Certes,  not  as  dogs  wag  their  tails,  with 
joy;  for  the  Grand  Duchess  is  more  disliked 
every  day.^^ 

"  Ha  !  say  you  so.  What  fault  find  they 
with  her?'' 

"  First,  for  it  is  always  small  things  that 
cause  great  complaints,  they  accuse  her  of  not 
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bowing  to  the  people  ;  though  their  caps  be 
worn  out  in  salutations.'^ 

"  Bravo !''  exclaimed  Ghirihizzo,  who  was 
arranging  some  flowers  on  the  steps  leading 
from  the  window,  "  bravo !  that  accounts  for 
the  Traffico  del  CappeUi  flourishing  as  it  does/' 

•'  Peace  !  knave/'  cried  Bianca,  as  with  a  deep 
blush,  she  turned  to  Milantatore,  and  said 
"  Then  she  must  be  perfect,  if  she  has  no  other 
fault," 

^'  Not  so,  for  they  say  she  is  the  only  newly 
married  Grand  Duchess,  who  never  obtained 
the  release  of  a  single  prisoner,  or  visited  a 
single  charitable  institution." 

"  If  the  poor  Grand  Duchess  is  so  roughly 
handled,  I  fear  it  must  fare  still  worse  with 
me.  Speak  out,  Signor,  nor  fear  to  disoblige, 
for  offence  exists  not,  where  none  is  meant." 

"  Well,  since  you  press  it,  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you,  Signora,"  replied  Millantatore,  with  an 
amiable  air  of  indisputable  candour  which  he 
always  assumed,  the  farther  he  got  from  the 
truth,  "  that  you  do  not  escape  popular  animad- 
version." 

This,  at  least,  was  true,  for  he  had  that 
morning  heard  the  no  very  gentle  murmur- 
ings   of   several  hundred    country    people,    in 
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the  straw  market,  against  her,  (whom  the  Car- 
dinal de  Medici  did  not  scruple  even  in  his 
pubUc  edicts,  to  style  La  Destabile  Bianca),  for 
the  additional  impost  levied  upon  them  for 
standing  room  for  their  bundles  of  straw ;  which 
was,  as  they  said,  one  of  the  many  iron  mills, 
invented  to  grind  money  out  of  the  people,  to 
meet  the  extravagance  of  the  Favorite. 

"  Well,  what  say  they.  Sign  or  ?  Fear  not 
that  the  words  will  prove  mortal,  for  my  ears  are 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  the  whispering 
staircase  at  Poggio  Cajano,  were  no  sounds 
reach  farther  than  discretion  would  have  them.'^ 

"  You  show  your  sense,  Signora,  for  the  rab- 
ble is  a  savage  beast,  whose  cries  are  more 
calculated  to  deafen,  than  to  gain  attention ;  but 
if  you  will  have  it,  they  say  '  they  wonder  La 
Bianca  does  not  counteract  the  dull  influence 
of  Austrian  gloom  that  pervades  the  Pitti,  by 
making  the  Duke  give  more  masques  and 
pageants  than  he  does ;  with  an  extra  Festa 
now  and  then  to  the  people/' 

"  Indeed  1  Heaven  keep  them  in  this  whim, 
good  souls  ;  by  all  I  have  hitherto  heard,  a  new 
one ;  and  they  shall  not  lack  what  they  are  so 
willing  to  pay  for/' 

"  If  you  will  but  act  upon  this  principle,  in 
all   things,  Bellissima,"  said  Millantatore,  "  I 
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shall  not  long  lack  the  Cross  of  San  Stefano,* 
as  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
would  you  but  say  one  word  for  me  to  the  Duke, 
and  having  been  three  years  a  galley  slave,  I 
shall  be  yours  for  life,  if  you  manage  this/' 

"  Your  request  shall  be  considered ;  but  the 
Duke  I  know  has  lately  resolved  to  bestow 
honours  with  a  more  sparing  hand,  least  they 
should  become  so  common  as  to  get  out  of 
fashion,  and  pensions  be  demanded  instead," 
replied  Bianca,  in  the  courtier-like  manner  she 
had  lately  adopted,  of  hedging  every  favour 
^vith  a  difficulty,  to  enhance  the  obligation  to 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 

"  His  Highness  is  quite  right,  generally 
speaking,  but  mine  has  been  a  request  of  par- 
ticularly long  standing,"  said  Cianciare. 

'^  Then  lest  it  should  be  tired,''  replied 
Bianca,  with  a  smile,  "  Pll  set  it  down  in  these 


*  The  Order  of  San  Stefano,  is  no  longer  a  purdiaseable 
Order;  but  in  that  of  San  Giueseppe,  the  Florentine  gen- 
try find  a  good  investment  for  their  money.  Originally  the 
Cavalieri  of  San  Stefano,  who  were  instituted  by  Cosimo 
Primo,  to  defend  the  Mediterranean  against  Turks  and  Cor- 
sairs, by  means  of  galleys,  (on  board  of  which  each  knight  was 
obliged  to  serve  three  years,  ere  he  could  finally  he  admitted 
into  the  order),  but  when  peace  was  established  between 
Barbary  and  Tuscany,  the  knights  and  their  galleys  became 
useless;  and  the  latter  were  broken  up  and  destroyed  in  1755. 
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tablets,  and  remind  the  Duke  of  it  the  first 
opportunity." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Illustrissima,"  said 
Millantatore,  kissing  her  hand,  preparatory  to 
his  taking  leave. 

As  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  loud 
ringing,  and  the  trampling  of  horses^  feet  in 
the  Via  de  la  Scala,  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke,  to  whom  Millantatore  remained  to 
make  his  salutations,  and  then  backed  and 
bowed  himself  obsequiously  out  of  the  room. 
No  sooner  were  they  alone,  than  Bianca  seated 
herself  beside  Francesco ;  the  additional  gloom 
of  whose  countenance,  showed  that  he  was  not 
in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind. 

"  Caro,"  said  she,  coaxingly  laying  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  while  with  her  small  white 
hand  she  parted  the  hair  off  his  forehead,  "  I 
see  the  shadows  of  the  black  eagle's  wing,  and 
the  CardinaPs  hat,  are  upon  you.  Drive  them 
av»'ay ;  for  I  have  one, — two, — three  !  favors  to 
ask  you,  which  under  their  influence,  I  fear  will 
never  be  granted.''  And  as  she  enumerated  the 
one,  two,  three;  she  punctuated  each  number 
with  a  kiss  upon  the  Duke's  forehead,  whose 
knit  brows  gradually  relaxed,  as  he  returned 
the  kisses,  and  said  with  a  faint  smile, 

"  Well,  my  sweet  one,  what  are  they?     For 
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though  Ferdinando  has  been  howhng  Uke  a 
wolf  all  the  morning  about  finance  and  the 
court  of  Austria,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
two  of  my  seven  deadly  sins,  and  the  half  of  his 
own  four  cardinal  virtues.  Yet  as  long  as  there  is 
a  zechino  in  the  treasury,  and  that  sunny  smile 
on  your  countenance,  Ferdinando  may  croak, 
and  the  black  eagle  flap  its  ill-omened  wings  in 
vain.  So  now  let  my  Aquila  d^Oro,  my  golden 
eagle,  take  what  flight  she  pleases. ^^ 

Thus  encouraged,  Bianca  related  to  him  the 
fact  of  Arianna's  being  the  Gonfaloniere's 
niece ;  and  implored  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
acquainting  Martin  Bernardini  with  the  place 
of  her  imprisonment ;  and  writing  to  Catherine 
de  Medici,  to  obtain  an  order  for  having  the 
Chateau  de  Quillac  searched. 

"  Yes,  that  Pm  aware  of,  for  the  Duchessa 
D'Urbino  also  wrote  to  Bernardini,^^  replied  the 
Duke,  "  But  diavolo  !  I  quite  forget  about 
writing  to  our  cousin,  at  Paris ;  but  will  send 
off  a  courier  to  her  this  very  day.  However,  I 
suppose  there  is  not  much  time  lost,  as  the 
Gonfaloniere  was  with  us  this  morning,  having 
just  received  advices  from  our  Confessor,  Padre 
Ignatius,  who  hath  been  lying  grievously  ill 
of  a  broken  arm,  and  divers  sorry  wounds,  for 
the  last  ten  months,  at  a  Carthusian  monastry 
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near  Ferrara,  where  he  was  attaclced  by  your 
brother  and  a  band  of  armed  men  last  year. 
Martin  Bernardini,  by  the  way,  is  furious 
against  Count  Vittorio,  and  has  sent  off  a  chal- 
lenge to  him,  insisting  upon  his  giving  him 
battle  in  single  combat,  six  months  from  this 
date,  in  the  Giardino  Ruccellai.  But  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  that  I  had  sent  by  the  Gou- 
faloniere's  courier,  a  letter  for  Padre  Ignatius 
to  present  to  Catherine ;  so  that  will  ensure  him 
a  favourable  reception  at  the  Louvre,  even 
should  he  reach  Paris  before  my  separate  letter 
to  the  Queen  Mother  arrives/^ 

"Then  that  matter  is  safe,'^  said  Bianca, 
"  but  I  much  fear  me  my  intemperate  brother 
will  be  no  match  for  such  a  man-at-arms  as 
the  Gonfaloniere  when  mounted,  for  he  masters 
the  noble  animal  of  which  Vittorio  knows  little 
beyond  the  name.'^ 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us,^^  replied  Francesco, 
"  to  quell  Martin  Bernardini's  resentment,  but 
we  will  do  our  best  to  mitigate  it.  So  now, 
cara,  as  time  presses  (for  we  have  many  letters 
to  prepare  for  Spain,  and  our  confessor  not 
being  here,  who  generally  prevents  our  falling 
into  any  of  Philip's  cunningly  baited  traps,  all 
the  trouble  of  caution  falls  upon  ourselves)  be 
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brief  with  your  two  remaining  wishes,  that  we 
may  turn  them  into  reaUties  if  it  be  possible/^ 

"  To  a  fair  loyal  heart  like  yours,  all  things 
are  possible  that  rest  within  its  will,  so  you 
must  not  say  me  ^  nay^ — ^tis  an  ugly  w^ord,  that 
leaves  a  blight  upon  the  lips,  which  withers 
every  kiss — so  good,  my  Lord,  avoid  it.'^ 

"  What,  by  kissing  first,  my  chaffinch  ?"  said 
the  Duke,  with  the  first  genuine  smile  that  had 
illumined  his  features  that  morning.  "  But 
that  I  may  not  be  cheated  in  the  fact,  canst 
tell  how^  many  kisses  go  to  a  pound  ?" 

"  Gramercy  !  were  you  not  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, I  should  say  you  were  the  Jew  merchant 
in  one  of  the  Belle  Giornate,  who  drew^  a  bond 
of  forfeiture  for  a  pound  of  flesh  !  Nathless, 
he  was  outwitted  by  a  woman — so  I  cry  you 
largess,  my  Lord,^^  replied  Bianca,  laughing. 

^^  Name  it — and  be  thou  Jew  and  woman,  all 
in  one,  which  were  too  much  odds  against  the 
very  devil,  thou  shalt  have  it.'^ 

"  Thanks — ten  thousand  thanks,  mine  own 
dear  Prince.  I  like  these  unmortgaged  promises 
made  beforehand ;  they  are  right  royal  edicts, 
which  there's  no  revoking — so  listen  to  what 
you  are  to  do,  for  if  she  is  disappointed,  the 
poor  Aquila  D^oro  wdll  grow  sad  and  sorry,  and 
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moult  all  her  feathers/'  said  she,  throwing  her 
arm  round  Francesco's  neck. 

"  Nay,"  cried  he,  kissing  every  separate 
dimple  of  the  pretty  little  hand  that  hung 
down  over  his  right  shoulder,  "  with  my  neck 
in  such  a  velvet  halter,  I  am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing." 

"  Then  sign  me  an  order  to  see  the  prison, 
with  an  authority  to  release  any  three  prisoners 
whom  I  may  think  deserving  of  their  freedom." 

The  Duke's  brows  were  again  knit,  and  a 
dark  expression  overshadowed  his  face  as  he 
took  the  pen  from  Bianca's  hand,  and  paused 
for  a  few  seconds  before  he  complied  with  her 
request. 

"  We  had  rather,  7nia  colomha"  said  he, 
"  that  you  had  asked  us  anything  else,  for  the 
strong  walls  of  the  Palazzo  della  Podesta  are 
the  safest  place  for  the  disaffected  varlets  who 
find  their  way  into  them.  And  plague  take 
them,  but  the  knaves  are  all  disaffected  now- 
a-days." 

"  Such  as  are  so  may  still  remain,  but 
hunger  disaffects  many  a  poor  wretch  that 
were  right  loyal  if  well  fed,"  said  Bianca,  with 
a  sigh,  as  she  felt  a  compunctious  spasm 
through  her  heart,  at  the  recollection  of  how 
her  boundless  extravagance  had  helped  to  op- 
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press  the  people  and  fill  that  prison  which 
she  now  made  a  parade  of  visiting — not  so 
much  from  humanity,  as  from  the  unworthy 
desire  of  acquiring  a  momentary  popularity  at 
the  expense  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 

"  And  must  I  write  this  warrant  ?"  said  the 
Duke,  looking  up  into  the  beautiful  face  that 
was  bending  over  him  like  a  destroying  angel, 
\\'\i\\  a  secret  but  irresistible  power  to  force  him 
w  hich  ever  way  it  marshalled. 

"  Even  so,  dearest ;  for  ^twere  a  scandal  that 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  should  break  the  pro- 
mises of  Francesco  de  Medici.^^ 

"  Love  is  too  subtle  a  logician  for  dull  pru- 
dence to  cope  with.  So  as  needs  must,  sweet 
love,  dictate  what  you  please,^'  replied  Fran- 
cesco, with  a  smile,  as  he  wrote  down  the  words 
that  Bianca  repeated,  which,  when  he  had 
finished,  he  said — "And  now  for  thy  third 
boon ;  only  take  heed  to  limit  thy  dear  wishes 
to  this  earth,  for  in  heaven  I  have  no 
power.'^ 

"  Fear  not,  I  will  not  tax  your  generosity  so 
far;  my  present  wish  is  but  a  grain  in  the 
balance.  I  want  to  give  a  masque  in  these 
gardens. ^^ 

"  With  all  my  heart,'*  said  the  Duke,  "  pro- 
vided you  will  wait  till  the  water  works  are 
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finished,  for  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  that  will 
cool  the  ire  of  some  of  Ferdinando^s  and  our 
liege  sposa's  satellites — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ?'  And 
Francesco  indulged  in  a  fit  of  laughter  very 
unusual  to  him. 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  that  1  may  laugh  too  }"  in- 
terposed Bianca. 

^'  Nay,  my  secret  is  my  own,  and  even  thou 
must  not  know  it,  least  the  effect  should  be 
marred/^ 

"  Well,  well,  as  my  gracious  Lord  lists,  so  as 
I  but  have  my  way  in  the  arrangements  of  this 
festa;  for  all  the  world  have  heard  of  fairy-land, 
but  I  ^m  determined  they  shall  see  it." 

^^  So  be  it,  and  now  farewell,  my  queen  of 
hearts ! "  said  Francesco,  rising  reluctantly, 
^^but  one  thing  T  had  nearly  forgotten;  Mil- 
lantatore  has  been  pressing  again  for  his  cross 
of  San  Stefano." 

"  Povero  pappagalla !  poor  parrot,"  ex- 
claimed the  Duke,  "  if  crosses  are  what  he 
wants,  let  him  eschew  honours  and  make  love, 
and  I  warrant  he'll  get  enough  of  them." 

"  True,"  laughed  Bianca,  "  but  as  he  is  des- 
tined to  pay  for  his  folly  in  either  instance,  the 
zecchinis  his  ambition  may  cost  him,  will  be 
something  towards  my  festa;  whereas  let  him 
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pay  never  so  dearly  in  the  other  instance,  the 
cost  will  be  of  no  service  to  any  but  himself/^ 

"  Once  more  good  bye,  dearest/^  said  Fran- 
cesco, imprinting  a  kiss  upon  Bianca^s  beauti- 
ful forehead,  at  the  door,  as  she  placed  a  sprig 
of  flowering  myrtle  in  his  vest. 

^Why  do  I  not  love  him?^  said  she,  when 
she  was  again  alone ;  ^  he  gives  me  every  thing. 
I  ought  to  love  him.  Is  it  that  he  is  like  the 
sun,  w^hose  rich  gifts  we  like,  yet  think  no  more 
of  the  donor  than  to  admit  him  or  exclude  him 
as  fancy  dictates  ?     I  wish  I  could  love  him  !  ^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Oh  !  ruined  promise  of  a  brighter  hour  ! 

Oh  !  throb  of  honour,  ill  exchanged  for  power !  " 

Kenyon. 

What  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  !  " 

Shakspeare's  Lover's  Complaint. 


No  sooner  had  the  Duke  departed,  than 
Bianca  rang  a  golden  bell,  that  stood  on  a  small 
silver  table  near  her,  which  had  been  the  work 
of  Benvenuto  CelUni,  and  intended  as  a  present 
by  Francis  the  First  to  his  mother ;  but  Cosmo 
de  Medici  seeing  it,  purchased  it,  and  would 
not  allow  it  to  leave  Florence.  The  bell  with 
which  Bianca  now  summoned  the  dwarf,  had 
been  Francesco^s  last  gift ;  it  was  the  form  and 
size  of  a  tulip;  the  crimson  streaks  of  the 
flower  being  represented  by  large  stripes  of  un- 
cut rubies,  while  the  handle,  which  was  about 
two  inches  long,  and  cut  so  as  to  resemble  a 
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stenij  was  formed  out  of  a  single  emerald  of  the 
finest  water ;  the  clapper,  instead  of  being 
made  of  gold  like  the  bell  itself,  was  composed 
of  a  single  brilliant,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
grape,  which  produced,  when  rung  against  the 
gold,  a  strangely  musical  chime,  not  unlike  the 
mysterious  music  of  a  dream. 

"  There  is  no  denying  that  he  hath  a  dainty 
taste  in  baubles,^^  soliloquised  the  fair  owner  of 
this  pretty  toy,  as  she  continued  to  swing  it  to 
and  fro,  more  from  the  pleasure  of  hearing  its 
harmonious  sounds  than  from  any  impatience 
to  have  her  summons  obeyed. 

'^  True,'^  said  the  dwarf,  entering  in  haste, 
somewhat  alarmed  by  the  continued  ringing, 
^^true,  Signora,  as  you  are  a  living  proof.^^ 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  knave,  and  tell  the  serving 
men  to  get  ready  to  attend  me  through  the 
streets,  and  do  thou  likewise ;  and  see  that  I 
have  the  blue  and  gold  baldacchino^  to-day, 
and  six  pages.^^ 

Again  alone,  Bianca  began  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasing  thought  of  seeing  Arianna.  "Dear 
Arianna  !  ^'  she  exclaimed,  "  thou  art  now  my 
equal.  My  equal,  alas  !  how  much  my  supe- 
rior !  for  vice  and  thou  are  still  unacquainted.'^ 
And  dark  thoughts  overshadowed  her  heart,  as 

*  Canopy. 
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she  conjured  up  her  past  and  present  existence, 
in  the  retrospect  of  which  she  was  disturbed  by 
the  re-entrance  of  Ghii'ibizzo,  to  announce  that 
all  was  in  readiness  for  her  progress  through 
the  city. 

In    those    days   when    Paris    boasted    but 
two  carriages,  or  "  coches,"  one  belonging  to 
Catherine  de   Medici,  the   other   to  Diana   of 
Poictiers,  London  none  at  all,   and  Florence 
only  three,  belonging  to   the  Grand  Duke,  his 
brother  the   Cardinal,  and  the  Archbishop;  it 
was  customary  for  the  Signoria  to  supply  the 
place  of  modern  equipages,  by  numerous  richly 
dressed  pursuivants  and  pages,  and  gorgeously 
embroidered  canopies.      The    baldacchino,    or 
canopy,  now  waiting  for  Bianca,  was  composed 
of  sky-blue  velvet,  embroidered  in  golden  fleurs 
de  lys,  and  the  Medici  arms  on  each  of  the  four 
sides,  every  ball  of  which  was  of  gold,  but  hol- 
low, though  of  a  substantial   thickness ;  inter- 
mixed with  the  velvet  draperies  and  gold  fringe 
of  the  canopy,  were  hangings  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  costly  lace,  and  the  top  of  the  canopy 
inside,  which  was  lined  with  white  satin,  was 
also  covered  with  a  still  finer  lace,  the  pattern 
of  which   represented   a    trellis  work   of  vine 
leaves,  with  a  centre  of  the  Loves  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.    The  poles,  by  which  the  baldac- 
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chino  was  supported,  were  of  silver  gilt,  but 
twisted  into  waves,  like  the  pillars  in  San  Marks 
at  Venice.  Four  pages  dressed  in  blue  and 
gold,  upheld  the  four  poles  of  the  canopy,  while 
the  other  two  walked,  one  at  each  side  of 
Bianca;  he  on  the  right-hand  swinging  to  and 
fro  a  large  Jlacon,  made  of  embossed  gold  and 
precious  stones,  in  the  form  of  an  incense 
burner ;  the  long  chains  of  which  were  formed 
of  alternate  links  of  emeralds  and  gold.  The 
page  on  the  left  held  a  large  fan  of  white  pea- 
cock^s  feathers,  made  so  as  to  resemble  the 
form  of  that  bird^s  tail  when  spread ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  feather,  where  the  eye  was  faintly 
marked  by  nature,  the  jeweller  had  placed  a 
sapphire.  The  handle  of  this  fan  was  the  bird 
itself,  made  of  filigreed  silver,  the  crown  on 
whose  head  was  imitated  in  small  brilliants,  at 
the  end  of  elastic  silver  wires,  that  shook  with 
every  movement,  which,  with  the  eyes,  that 
were  of  dark  uncut  rubies,  gave  it  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  life.  Beside  these  pages  on  each 
side  of  the  canopy,  walked  twelve  serving  men, 
or  lacchei,  dressed  in  the  gorgeous  Medici  Hvery 
of  crimson  velvet  and  gold  slashed  with  blue 
satin  ;  the  arms  embroidered  in  gold  on  the 
left  side  of  their  cloaks,  and  one  golden  ^ez^r  de 
lys  fastening  in  the  blue  plume  in  their  caps. 
Over  their  white  leather  gauntlets  was  a  net 
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work  of  gold,  and  a  deep  gold  fringe  at  the 
cuflfs.  Though  it  was  daylight,  each  man  held 
an  unlit  torch  in  a  large  silver  sconce,  which 
was  indispensable  to  an  Italian  laccM  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Under  the  canopy  walked  Bianca  herself, 
her  dress  was  a  tissue  of  gold,  shot  with  a 
bright  emerald  green  and  purple  silk,  so  that 
as  she  walked,  the  glossy  sheen  turned  its 
golden  lining  to  the  sun,  and  she  seemed  to 
move  in  light.  The  stiff  tight  body  and  sleeves 
were  covered  with  a  perfect  chain  armour  of 
jewellery,  while  down  the  robings  of  the  dress 
on  each  side  glittered  bunches  of  acorns  and 
oak  leaves,  the  acorns  the  size  of  small  real 
ones,  done  in  single  pearls,  and  the  leaves  in 
sparkling  emeralds  of  the  finest  water.  Her 
ruff  was  snowy  white,  and  was  composed  of  a 
light  vapoury  texture,  that  looked  as  if  a  breath 
would  dissolve  it,  which  had  lately  been  in- 
vented at  Paris  under  the  name  of  amour  passa- 
ger.  The  brilliants  in  her  ears  were  long,  and 
of  that  fanciful  and  allegorical  kind,  so  much 
the  fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  design 
being  a  diamond  Cupid  snatching  at  a  ruby 
heart  which  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  ear- 
ring that  went  into  the  ear.  Her  beautiful  hair 
was  turned  off  her  forehead,  highly  frizzed  and 
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Studded  with  jewels  according  to  the  disfigur- 
ing fashion  of  the  day ;  w  hile  from  the  back  of 
her  head  appended  a  veil,  made  of  the  same 
material  as  her  ruff,  but  spotted  over  with  glit- 
tering beetle's  wings  that  matched  her  dress ; 
at  the  four  comers  of  this  veil  were  strung  tas- 
sels of  real  pearls  and  emeralds,  to  carry  one  of 
these  in  each  hand  was  the  province  of  Ghiri- 
bizzo.  On  her  hands,  were  a  pair  of  highly 
perfumed  gloves  of  white  moire  embroidered  on 
the  backs  with  a  mazzetto  difiori,  or  ^'posi/^ 
of  precious  stones,  while  on  the  fore  and  little 
fingers  of  each  hand  outside  the  glove,  one 
large  costly  ring. 

Thus  attired  and  attended,  Bianca  proceeded 
to  the  Via  Palagio,  where  the  prison  was  situ- 
ated, receiving  the  frequent  salutations  of  the 
people,  who  mistook  her  for  the  Grand  Duchess  : 
for  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  Joan  of  Aus- 
tria's causes  of  complaint,  that  the  pomp  and 
state  of  the  favorite  was  such  a  fac  simile  of  her 
own,  as  to  be  undistinguishable  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  the  mortification  this  produced 
was  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  Duchess,  as 
Bianca  was  destined  to  experience  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  for  as  she  was  turning  from  the 
Via  del  Corso  into  the  Via  Pelagio,  the  progress 
of  her  retinue  was   suddenly  arrested  by  the 
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slow  and  stately  approach  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Medici's  coach  with  its  six  white  horses.  Bi- 
anca  and  her  people  drew  up  to  one  side  of  the 
street  to  make  way  for  the  ponderous  equipage 
to  pass  ;  while  the  Cardinal  mistaking  her  bal- 
dacchino  for  that  of  the  Grand  Duchess  in- 
stantly put  his  head  out  of  the  door,  and  hold- 
ing his  scarlet  velvet  hat  before  his  eyes,  to 
guard  them  from  the  sun,  rang  the  bell  for  the 
coach  to  stop.  It  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than 
the  four  lacches,  who  were  ranged  abreast  like 
a  standing  army  behind  the  vehicle,  descended 
and  stood  at  each  side  of  the  coach  door,  to 
assist  the  Cardinal  to  alight,  a  ceremony  which 
occupied  a  much  longer  time  down  those  per- 
pendicular narrow  wooden  steps,  than  the 
descent  from  any  modern  carriage  could  pos- 
sibly do. 

Having  at  length  reached  terra  firma^  his 
Eminence  walked  with  a  dignified  but  alert 
step  through  a  lane  of  lacches  and  pages,  to- 
wards the  canopy  which  he  approached  with 
extended  hands  as  if  intent  upon  greeting  his 
sister-in-law  in  the  most  friendly  manner  pos- 
sible, but  he  no  sooner  perceived  his  mistake, 
as  Bianca  stood  blushing  and  trembling  before 
him,  than  he  replaced  his  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  raising  his  hands,  said. 
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"  Heaven,  pardon  me  for  insulting  the  Grand 
Duchess  by  such  a  mistake  !" 

Bianca  nettled  by  so  public  a  reproof  replied, 
with  some  acrimony,  *^  Courtesy  is  such  an  unu- 
sual weapon  with  your  Eminence,  that  you  can- 
not be  surprised  at  its  missing  its  aim,  whereas 
from  constant  practice  your  malice  is  unerring.^' 

"  Not  so,  or  I  would  long  since  have  stopped 
your  career  as  I  have  this  day  stopped  your 
vain  pageant,^^  replied  the  Cardinal,  turning 
haughtily  away  to  regain  his  carriage. 

"  And  perhaps,  '^  rejoined  Bianca  as  she 
moved  onwards  after  him,  "  with  the  same 
result/^ 

"  What  result  ?^^  said  he,  turning  round  as 
he  placed  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  coach. 

"  To  find  your  mistake ^^  replied  Bianca,  bow- 
ing lowly  as  she  turned  into  the  Via  Palagio. 

'^  Non  (fe  male  —  that  is  not  bad.  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,"  said  a  voice  in  the  crowd, 
whose  low,  clear  tones  Bianca  thought  she  had 
heard  before. 

"Who  spoke ?'^  asked  she,  turning  hastily 
round  to  Ghiribizzo. 

"  No  one  but  you,  Eccellenza,  and  his  Emi- 
nence. But  certes  you  spoke  best,  for  you 
spoke  last,  and  thanks  to  poor  Bolzanio,  (hea- 
ven rest  his  soul),  I  have  a  truly  classical  taste. 
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and  therefore  dislike  above  every  thing  an  un- 
finished discourse ;  now  as  it  must  be  clear  to 
all  logical  minds,  that  the  last  word  is  the  finish 
of  a  discourse;  so  you  having  had  the  last 
word  you  finished  the  discourse,  ergo,  you  spoke 
best." 

Heedless  of  the  Dwarf^s  triad,  Bianca  looked 
in  all  directions  to  try  and  discover  who  was 
likely  to  have  been  the  prophetic  person  that 
had  hailed  her  "  Ch'an  Duchessa  di  Toscana  P* 
but  ended  by  saying  to  herself,  "how  silly  I 
am  to  attach  any  import  to  these  words,  which 
no  doubt  had  their  origin  in  my  being  a  second 
time  mistaken  for  the  Grand  Duchess." 

On  entering  the  wide  court  of  the  prison  she 
paused  to  admire  its  beautiful  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  the  wall  so  thickly  decorated  with 
armorial  bearings  carved  in  stone.  As  she  and 
her  cortege  entered,  a  string  was  lowered  with 
a  parcel  attached  to  it  from  one  of  the  gratings 
of  the  upper  cells, — when  a  poor,  miserable 
looking  cripple,  made  a  sort  of  spring  forward 
by  an  agile  evolution  of  his  crutch,  and  seized 
the  packet ;  Ghiribizzo,  fearing  the  jailor  might 
perceive  the  act,  good  naturedly  resolved  to 
make  him  attend  to  his  own  aflfairs,  by  ani- 
madverting upon  his  personal  appearance  which 
was  so  far  from  prepossessing,  that  it  might 
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have  been  considered  a  sufficient  punishment 
for  the  prisoners  to  behold  it  without  inflicting 
on  them  any  other. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Che  bel  ceffo  P  cried  the 
dwarf,  "  Ho,  Signor  Carceriere,  for  shame  !  in 
your  high  station  to  set  such  a  bad  example, 
truly  it  is  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  for  I  '11 
wager  the  strongest  rope  in  Tuscany,  that  you 
steal  all  the  female  prisoners'  hearts." 

The  jailor,  Durazzo  Bembo,  looked  as  if  he 
longed  to  knock  him  down  for  the  compliment, 
but  luckily,  jailors,  are  not  accustomed  to  give 
way  to  their  feelings,  so  the  dwarf  retained 
his  perpendicular ;  while  the  page  on  Bianca's 
right,  handed  Bembo  the  Grand  Duke's  order 
to  see  the  prisoners,  and  to  liberate,  whichever 
three  she  might  think  fit  objects  for  clemency. 
Having  perused  it,  Signor  Bembo,  bowed  down 
to  the  ground,  and  asked  her  with  the  amiable 
smile  of  un  homme  gallant  proposing  a  party  of 
pleasure,  ^^  Whether  she  would  like  to  see  the 
condemned  criminals  first  ?'^ 

^^  Heavens  !  no ; "  replied  Bianca  with  a 
shudder,  "  to  them  I  can  be  of  no  use,  poor 
wretches." 

"  Oh  then,"  said  Bembo,  clinking  the  chains 
of  a  pair  of  fetters,  that  were  slung  across  his  left 
wrist  with  the  disappointed  air  of  a  mercer  who 
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had  failed  in  selling  some  of  his  costlier  mer- 
chandise, "you  only  want,  Eccellenza,  to  see 
some  of  the  commoner  sort  V 

"  Precisely  so/^  interposed  Ghiribizzo,  "  we 
cannot  in  our  limited  circumstances,  afford  any 
great  villains  to-day,  unless  the  Grand  Dul^e 
were  with  us,''to  take  upon  himself  all  the  risks. 
But  what  a  rare  taste  you  have  in  jewellery, 
master  jailor,"  added  he,  taking  one  of  the 
fetters  in  his  hand,  "  with  such  strong  reasons 
for  remaining,  the  ladies  in  your  Harem  would 
hardly  attempt  to  run  away." 

The  jailor,  afraid  to  transfer  his  thoughts 
into  words  before  Bianca,  contented  himself 
with  rudely  jerking  the  chain  out  of  the  dwarPs 
hand,  as  he  led  the  way  up  the  wide  flight  of 
stone  steps.  Stopping  at  the  first  landing,  he 
selected  a  huge  key  from  the  bunch  hanging 
from  his  girdle,  and  unlocked  a  door  which 
opened  into  a  large  flagged  room,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  double  barred  windows.  The  many 
toned  roar  of  sound  that  rushed  forth  on  the 
opening  of  this  door,  was  perfectly  deafening ; 
and  Bianca  began  to  repent  of  her  enterprise. 
A  feeling  that  was  not  lessened,  as  she  almost 
succumbed  under  the  overpowering  vapour,  of 
the  squalled,  dirty,  closely  packed  beings  before 
her,  but  silence  having,  at  her  appearance,  sud- 
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denly  succeeded  to  the  hoarse  din  that  assailed 
her  ears  on  entering,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  re- 
main, and  fulfil  her  mission,  which  she  com- 
menced by  inquiring  of  the  prisoners,  "  What 
they  were  there  for  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  but  to  please  the  whims  of 
one  Signor  Francesco  de  Medici,^^  cried  some 
fifty  voices  simultaneously.  Some  few  others, 
said  that  their  wit  had  brought  them  there  ;  as 
they  owed  their  present  quarters  to  having 
written  pasquinades  on  Bianca  Cappello ;  and 
though  at  their  wits'  end,  they  were  by  no 
means  at  the  end  of  their  wit,  as  they  had  writ- 
ten plenty  more  since  their  imprisonment. 

"  Peace  !  miscreants  !  who  have  neither  the 
manners,  nor  knowledge  to  know  to  whom  you 
speak,"  cried  an  old  woman,  "  Peace,  I  say.'' 
And  she  waved  with  one  withered  hand  a  rude 
black  thorn  stick,  while  with  the  out  spread 
palm  of  the  other  she  leant  against  the  wall 
for  support,  as  she  hobbled  down  four  steps, 
leading  from  an  inner  room  of  the  common 
one  where  the  prisoners  were  assembled. 

"  Ho  !  Giovanina  Madre  del  Diavolo  !"  cried 
several  voices  at  once,  "  What  wonderful  events 
are  you  going  to  foretell  now  ?  Don't  you  re- 
member when  Tacopo  Bardi  was  sighing  for 
change  of  air,  you  foretold  he'd  pass  the  sum- 
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mer  at  the  Galleys  ?  And  so  he  did.  So  come 
let  us  hear  where  you  mean  to  send  us  V^ 

"  To  the  Devil  ?'  screamed  the  old  woman, 
"  for  there's  no  fear  of  your  missing  your  way, 
ye  all  know  it  so  well/^  Then  suddenly  pausing 
before  Bianca,  she  clasped  her  hands  in  a  sort 
of  extacy  ;  raised  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  began 
to  move,  but  for  some  seconds  no  sound  issued 
from  them.  At  length  she  burst  out  in  a  shrill 
yet  hollow  voice,  "  Yes,  yes  !  I  knew  the  day 
would  come  ! — the  day  has  come ! — but  this  is 
only  the  dawn,  only  the  dawn  !  follow  me  my 
bright  dream  ?'  added  she,  beckoning  her.  "  I 
must  speak  to  you,  but  not  here — not  here.  It 
must  be  alone." 

Bianca  thinking  the  hideous  apparition  be- 
fore her  was  a  maniac,  turned  to  the  jailor,  to 
inquire  if  it  were  not  so  ?  But  before  he  could 
answer,  the  hag  rushed  between  them,  and 
radsing  her  withered  right  arm,  the  muscles  and 
veins  of  which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  swell 
with  the  strength  of  a  Hercules,  as  she  said,  or 
rather  screamed,  shaking  her  clenched  hand, 
"  At  your  peril,  Durazzo  Bembo,  say  that  I  am 
mad,  I  am  not  mad  !  though  I  have  had  enough 
to  make  me  so.  But  it  was  not  blood!  that 
made  these  eyes  red  ;  nor  poison !  that  withered 
and  blackened  these  hands  !  No,  no  !    I  leave 
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them  to  those  who  sit  in  high  places^  and  are 
called  great!  that  little  word,  that  has  been 
so  squandered  in  all  ages,  that  it  may  yet  be 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  come  to  kin  of  mine 
for  shelter.  But  come,  time  is  precious,  bright 
one,^^  added  she,  attempting  to  seize  Bianca's 
hand,  while  the  latter  recoiled  with  horror  from 
her  impending  touch.  ^^  Well,  weiy  continued 
the  hag,  ^^  I  will  not  touch  your  dainty  clothes 
if  you  don^t  like  it,  but  I  have  that  to  say  which 
you  must  hear;  but  alone." 

"  She  is  quite  harmless,  Eccellenza,"  said 
Bembo  in  an  under  tone,  "  So  perhaps  you 
had  better  give  her  her  way,  for  she  will  let  you 
have  no  peace  till  you  do." 

"  Come  I  say,"  cried  Giovanina  Neri,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  (for  it  was  no  other  than  that  old 
lady,  whom  the  reader  may  remember  was  the 
object  of  Cesare  Cinti^s  dreams  by  night,  and 
thoughts  by  day,  when  Ignatius  and  Don  Ma- 
nuel stopped  at  the  Tre  Deljini,  in  their  escape 
from  Venice).  '^  Come  I  say,  for  every  hour's 
delay  is  a  life  to  me." 

Re-assured  by  what  the  jailor  had  said,  Bi- 
anca,  not  without  some  slight  trepidation,  fol- 
lowed the  old  women  up  the  steps  she  had 
previously  descended,  amid  the  ribbald  laughter 
of  the  rabble  assembled  below.    The  dwarf  at- 
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tempted  also  to  follow,  but  when  he  had  reach- 
ed the  last  step,  the  hag  very  unceremoniously 
shut  the  door  in  his  face,  and  fastened  it  on  the 
inner  side. 

No  sooner  were  they  alone  in  this  small  close 
room,  its  v/hole  furniture  consisting  of  a  mise- 
rable flock  bed  that  stood  in  one  corner,  a 
three-legged  wooden  stool,  and  an  old  broken 
scaldi?ie,  the  embers  in  which  were  quite  cold, 
than  the  old  woman,  seating  herself  on  the 
bed,  and  pointing  to  Bianca  to  take  possession 
of  the  stool  (which  the  latter  however  declined),  * 
spoke  as  follows : — 

''  Who  I  am,  or  what  I  am,  is  of  no  import 
to  you  to  know  at  present,  you  will  know  it 
all  one  day,  and  more  too.  I  was  not  always 
the  miserable,  persecuted  wretch  that  I  now 
am,  but  because  I  would  not  be  wicked,  I 
have  been  called  so,  and  hunted  from  place  to 
place,  till  life  has  almost  been  hunted  out  of 
me.  But  not  yet,  I  cannot  die  yet,"  added 
she,  rising  and  approaching  Bianca,  as  she 
sunk  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  for  I  have 
much  to  do,  and  much  to  see,  before  / 
die.  And  your  fate  too,  all  bright,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  powerful  as  you  now  are,  depends 
upon  releasing  me  from  this  place.  More  at 
present  I  must  not,  and  will  not  say,  though 
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there  is  one  in  Florence  that  knows  it  all,  and 
has  made  it  all  plain  to  me.  And  you !  though 
I  have  never  out  of  a  dream  seen  you  before, 
yet  I  have  known  and  watched  for  you  for 
years  ;  you — that  will  be  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany  !  but  though  you  will  be  the  Duchess 
— /,  Giovanina  Neri!'^  and  she  almost  shrieked 
the  name,  "  I  shall  be  the  ancestress  of  its 
future  Grand  Dukes  I — that  is,^'  added  she,  in 
a  low,  muttering,  abstracted  tone,  as  if  ad- 
dressing some  third  but  invisible  person,  "  that 
is  if  Death,  Nature^s  inexorable  creditor,  does  not 
seize  on  his  young  life ;  but  we  must  baffle  Death 
— ha  !  ha  !  ha !  that  will  be  rare.  First,  though, 
before  all  else,  release  me  from  this  prison." 

^'  First  tell  me,  what  was  the  reason  of  your 
being  brought  to  it  ?"  said  Bianca,  who  in  spite 
of  herself  felt  her  curiosity  excited,  and  her  in- 
terest aroused,  by  the  strange  incoherent  pro- 
phecies of  the  half-crazed  being  before  her. 

"  I  came  here  for  shelter,"  replied  the  old 
woman.  "  For  years  I  have  been  hunted  and 
persecuted  as  a  witch,  because  I  lived  on  the 
creduUty  of  others  by  telling  fortunes — and  yet 
I  could  tell  none,  because  I  cared  for  no  fortune 
but  my  own ;  but  after  having  hidden  myself 
for  five  years  in  the  mountains  beyond  Bologna, 
I  returned  to  Florence,  thinking  they  would 
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have  forgotten  me  ;  but  injustice  never  forgets, 
and  malice  never  dies — I  was  recognised,  and 
again  hunted  —  so,  to  escape  from  my  tor- 
mentors, I  stole  a  pair  of  shoes  from  a  rich 
merchant,  and  was  sent  to  prison.  But  I  make 
money,  and  tell  fortunes  all  the  same ;  for  twice 
a  week  my  poor  crippled  grandson,  Giuseppe, 
brings  me  the  Duke^s  consultations,  and  I 
return  the  answers/^ 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  that  ?'^  asked 
Bianca,  "for  I  thought  they  searched  every 
one  that  came  into  the  prison/^ 

"  So  they  do,  every  one  that  comes  into  the 
prison,  but  Giuseppe  takes  care  to  remain  on 
the  outside  of  it,  and  whatever  I  have  for  him 
to  take,  I  let  down  by  a  string — ha  !  ha !  ha ! 
how  clever  the  jailors  are — arenH  they?" 

"Well,  but  when  out  of  prison,  where  do 
you  live  ?" 

"  Where  I  live  is  no  matter.  I  live  with  my 
daughter ;  but  I  know  where  you  live,  and  that 
will  do  as  well.  That  is  a  pleasant  cave  at  the 
Villa  Stiozzi ;  many  a  night  have  I  passed  in 
it,  dreaming  dreams,  and  seeing  visions,  ^nd 
no  one  to  disturb  me ;  for  no  one  knows  the 
underground  entrance  to  it  but  me — and  one 
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^^  And  who  may  that  one  be  }" 

'^  Less  than  God ;  and  more  than  man,"  re- 
phed  the  old  woman,  with  a  frown. 

"  Well,"  said  Bianca,  with  a  smile,  trying  to 
rally  herself  out  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
she  experienced  in  the  presence  of  her  extra- 
ordinary companion,  "  if  I  obtain  your  release 
from  prison,  will  you  promise  not  to  steal  my 
shoes  ?" 

''  I  will  promise  you,"  said  the  old  woman 
solemnly,  ^^  to  do  that  which  shall  place  you  in 
shoes  of  Joan  of  Austria  !  But  ask  no  ques- 
tions— seek  no  counsellors — bide  your  time  /" 

Not  knowing  well  what  to  reply  to  this 
strange  promise,  and  not  wishing  to  prolong 
the  interview,  Bianca  requested  Giovanina  to 
open  the  door,  assuring  her  that  she  should  be 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  prison  as  soon  as  she  did. 
The  old  woman  uttered  no  word  of  thanks,  but 
darting  towards  the  bed,  began  collecting  some 
clothes  that  lay  on  the  outside  of  it,  which  she 
tied  in  a  bundle,  saying  as  she  did  so — 

"  That  is  right — all  the  better  for  you ;  but 
wait  a  moment,  I  have  not  much  to  take,  but 
what  I  have  I  wont  leave."  Having  completed 
her  preparations,  she  approached  the  door,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  key,  but  before  she  un- 
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locked  it,  she  turned  to  Bianca  and  said, 
"  Now,  farewell.  We  shall  meet  again  when 
necessary !" 

No  sooner  was  the  door  unlocked,  than 
Bianca  descended  the  steps  with  much  greater 
alacrity  than  she  had  gone  up  them  some 
minutes  before :  while  the  old  woman,  when 
she  reached  the  common  room,  hobbled  hastily 
through  the  crowd,  till  she  came  to  the  door 
where  Bembo  was  standing,  whom  she  im- 
periously commanded  to  undo  the  door  and 
let  her  out. 

"  Not  so  fast,  dame,^'  said  he,  "  there  must 
be  two  words  to  that  bargain. ^^ 

Giovanina  made  no  other  reply  than  by 
turning  angrily  round  to  where  Bianca  stood, 
and  pointing  with  one  hand  to  her,  and  with 
the  other  back  at  the  jailor. 

"  You  may  let  her  out,'^  said  Bianca,  who 
understood  the  appeal,  "  she  is  one  of  the  three 
prisoners  I  have  chosen  to  release,  as  her  offence 
appears  to  me  trifling.'^  Hearing  this,  Bembo 
undid  the  bars,  and  when  the  door  was  opened 
the  old  woman  seemed  to  vanish  rather  than 
walk  through  it,  while  the  prisoners  set  up  a 
yell,  screaming  after  her, 

^^  Ho,  mother  !  where's  your  generosity  ? — 
whereas  your  gratitude?    to  leave  us  without 
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money  to  buy  pocket  handkerchiefs,  when  you 
know  that  we  shall  cry  our  eyes  out  for  your 
departure  ;  at  least  leave  us  enough  for  a  flask 
of  vino  dolce  to  drink  your  health/^ 

Bianca,  frightened  and  disgusted  by  the 
hardened  bravado  of  all  these  people,  felt  no 
inclination  to  let  even  one  of  them  loose  upon 
the  world  again ;  so  turning  to  Ghiribizzo,  and 
ordering  him  to  distribute  some  money  amongst 
them,  at  which  they  set  up  a  deafening  torrent 
of  vivas,  she  prepared  to  quit  this  revolting 
abode  of  vice  and  misery,  when,  as  she  moved 
towards  the  door,  she  heard  a  deep,  low  sigh. 
Turning  round  to  see  from  whence  it  came,  she 
perceived  a  poor  boy  sitting  on  the  lower  step 
leading  from  the  room  Giovanina  had  occupied, 
with  his  face  hid  within  his  hands. 

"  Poor  child  !  ^^  said  Bianca,  compassionately, 
turning  back  and  walking  up  to  him,  "  don't  you 
see  you  are  in  a  bad  place,  and  may  get 
trampled  upon  ? '' 

"  I  cannot  see — I  am  blind ! "  replied  the  boy, 
rising,  "  but  I  can  hear,  and  I  would  rather  hear 
than  see,  if  I  could  always  hear  such  a  sweet 
voice/' 

"  Blind  !  how  came  you  blind  ?  " 

"  I  was  born  so." 

"  Have  you  no  parents  ?  " 
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^^  N05  they  are  both  dead ;  but  I  am  afraid 
they'll  never  send  for  me,  and  I  am  so  weary  of 
staying  in  this  place,  where  there  is  no  fresh  air, 
and  where  I  have  heard  nothing  but  curses,  till 
I  heard  you  speak.'^ 

"  But  blind,  and  so  young,  how  came  you  to 
this  place  ?  ''  asked  Bianca. 

^^  Oh,  I  know  I  was  very  wicked,  very  wicked, 
and  that  I  deserve  to  be  here.  But  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  resisted  it  as  long  as  I  could,  but  at 
length  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  stole  some  bread, 
but  I  begged  it  first,  and  the  baker  would  not 
give  it  to  me ;  yet  I  did  not  get  it  after  all,  for 
I  was  caught  stealing  it,  and  they  sent  me  here/' 

"This  is  the  first  culprit  in  this  place,''  said 
Bianca,  turning  to  the  jailor,  as  she  brushed  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  "who  has  acknowledged 
his  iniquity,  and  as  none  of  these  other  worthies 
by  their  own  shewing  have  anything  to  reproach 
themselves  with,  I  fear  that  so  flagrant  a  deHn- 
quent  remaining  amongst  them  may  corrupt 
their  hitherto  unimpeachable  conduct,  so  I  will 
even  provide  for  him." 

"  Oh  !  pray,  pray,  do  not  take  me  to  a  worse 
place,  if  worse  there  be,  and  I  will  never,  never 
attempt  to  steal  again,"  said  the  blind  boy 
bursting  into  tears,  and  falling  on  his  knees. 

"  Before  I  can  trust  you,"  said  Bianca,  "  I 
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must  put  you  out  of  temptation,  therefore  I 
shall  take  you  home  with  me,  and  as  you  say 
you  like  fresh  air  and  sweet  sounds,  I  herewith 
instal  you  chamberlain  to  my  birds  and  flowers, 
with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  Francesconi  a-year, 
I  find  your  clothes  ;  but  the  first  thing  you 
must  do  out  of  your  salary,  even  before  you 
receive  it,  though  I  advance  you  the  money,  is 
to  go  and  pay  the  scrupulous  baker,  whose  nice 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  lodged  you  here,  for 
the  bread  you  did  not  steal/^ 

"  Come,  sir  chamberlain,^^  said  Ghiribizzo, 
helping  the  blind  boy  to  rise,  "  why  do  you  not 
thank  the  Signora  ?  By  St.  Paul,  who  knew 
more  about  prisons  than  most  saints,  it  is  not 
every  day  that  the  cards  turn  up  a  hundred 
Francesconi  a-year,  and  one's  debts  paid  with- 
out asking — out  with  thy  thanks,  I  say/' 

"  I  cannot  thank  her,"  sobbed  the  boy,  "  T 
feel  dumb  as  well  as  blind ;  but  I  hear  all  my 
heart  is  saying,  and  I  will  tell  it  to  her  by  and 
bye." 

"  Tell  me  your  name  now,"  said  Bianca,  ^^  and 
never  mind  the  rest." 

"  Ugolina  Haredia,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Rise  then,  Ugolina,  and  one  of  my  people 
shall  conduct  you  to  your  future  home."  And 
ordering  the  dwarf  to  recompense  Bembo  for 
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his  trouble   in    showing  ttiem    the  prison,  the 
next  minute  saw  her  beyond  its  wall. 

"  Surely,  it  can't  be  ! — Yes,  by  Saint  Give- 
nought  (if  there  be  such  a  saint,  and  of  course 
there  is,  for  misers  must  have  their  saints  as 
well  as  other  people)  it  is  though,  the  very 
same  blind  boy  to  whom  the  Signor  Sylvestro 
was  once  upon  a  time  so  generous  in  bestowing 
hard  names  and  advice,^'  said  Ghiribizzo,  look- 
ing full  in  Ugolino's  face,  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  the  open  air. 

"  Oh !  how  pleasant  this  nice  fresh  air  is,^' 
said  the  boy,  as  he  took  the  lacches  hand  that 
was  to  conduct  him  to  the  Villa  Stiozzi. 

"  Ah  my  good  fellow,  pleasanter  to  you  than 
to  most  of  us,  for  we  see  that  the  sun  is  setting, 
while  you  can  only  feel  that  it  is  rising,  having 
stepped  out  of  prison  into  the  office  of  cham- 
berlain to  my  lords  the  birds  and  the  flowers,'^ 
said  the  dwarf. 

"  Where  to,  Eccellenza  ? ''  asked  the  first 
page. 

"  I  would  go  to  Diaspro,  the  jeweller's,  on 
the  Ponte  Vecchio,''  said  Bianca. 

"  Ponte  Vecchio,''  echoed  the  page,  giving 
the  order  of  march,  and  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded. 

Bianca's  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  hideous 
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apparition  and  strange  prophecies  of  Giova- 
nina  Neri^  ^Yhich  latter  she  could  not  help 
coupling  with  the  words  "  Gran  Duchessa  di 
Toscana ! ''  which  had  greeted  her  on  entering 
the  prison,  though  those  words  had  certainly 
not  been  uttered  by  the  voice  of  the  old 
woman.  ^^  I  will  promise  to  do  that  which  shall 
put  you  in  the  place  of  Joan  of  Austria,^'  said 
Bianca,  mechanically  recalling  the  SibyPs 
words,  ^^  yet  Joan  of  Austria  is  young  and  of 
fair  health/^  added  she,  commenting  inwardly 
upon  the  beldam's  text.  And  then  a  shudder 
came  over  her,  as  she  thought  of  the  means 
generally  resorted  to  in  those  days  for  removing 
obstacles,  and  silencing  complaints;  and  she 
added  aloud,  as  she  passed  her  hand  over  her 
eyes, 

"  No,  no ;  not  a  murderess  too  ! '' 

"Did  you  speak,  Excellenza ? ''  asked  the 
page  on  her  right. 

"  I  only  asked,''  said  Bianca,  colouring,  "  if 
we  were  far  from  Diaspro's,  for  I  feel  tired." 

"  No  Signora ;  another  moment  we  shall 
be  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  and  so,  close  by  the 
bridge." 

Bianca,  who  had  hurried  over  her  orders  to 
the  jeweller,  felt  all  the  magic  influence  of  the 
hour,  as  she  reached  the  open  space  beyond  the 
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shops,  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  beheld  the 
glories  of  the  setting  sun.  The  loud  noises  of 
the  busy  day  had  given  place  to  the  gentle  hum 
of  the  myriad  world  of  insects  that  people  the 
evening  air,  and  a  holy  stillness  reigned  around. 
But  suddenly  the  calm  was  broken  by  the 
trampling  of  a  large  mob,  coming  from  the 
Piazza  Santa  Felicita,  and  shouting, 

"  Viva  il  Gran  Duca !  viva  la  Gran  Duchessa !  ^^ 
At  which  cries,  Bianca^s  people  drew  up  to  one 
side  of  the  bridge,  for  it  was,  in  fact,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  with  their  court,  coming  from  the 
Pitti.  Francesco,  as  in  duty  bound  in  pubhc, 
walked  beside  his  wife  under  the  canopy,  but 
seemed  to  be  in  a  particularly  sociable  mood  as 
he  addressed  all  his  conversation  to  the  cour- 
tiers around  him,  the  principal  ones  being,  the 
Marchese  Sinori,  Conte  Vlisse,  Cavaliero  Al- 
dello  Placidi,  Cavaliero  Bissoli,  Silvio  Piccolo- 
mini,  Cesare  Pappagalli,  II  Cavaliero  di  Mona- 
co, Bettini  Ricosah,  Ugo  Caliario,  Conte  Ger- 
manico,  Federigo  Sanorniano,  and  a  court  para- 
site of  the  name  of  Raffaello  Gualterotti,  who 
was  compensating,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by 
the  most  unblushing  flattery,  the  Intendant 
Bonaventuri,  for  his  temporary  separation  from 
the  Contessa  Ricci,  who  was  walking  on  the 
other  side,  by  the  Grand  Duchess,  with   the 
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wives  and  daughters  of  the  above  named  cava- 
liers, and  Donna  Maraquita  della  Torre,  who 
was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 

Of  all  this  gorgeous  pageant,  with  its  rabble 
accompaniment,  Bianca  saw  but  two  indivi- 
duals, her  husband  and  his  mistress.  '  And  it 
was  for  that/  thought  she,  looking  bitterly  at 
the  Contessa  Ricci,  with  whom  time  had  dealt 
very  hardly  in  four  years,  'and  it  was  for  that 
that  I  was  goaded  into  becoming  the  thing  I 
am  ! '  Bonaventuri  perceived  her,  and  kissed 
his  hand ;  Bianca  turned  indignantly  away :  as 
she  did  so,  she  perceived  a  flower  girl  forcing 
her  way  through  the  mob,  and  presenting  the 
Grand  Duchess  with  a  bunch  of  moss-roses. 
Joan  received  them  graciously  and  gracefully 
enough,  and,  turning  to  the  Duke,  offered  him 
one ;  but  he,  pointing  to  a  sprig  of  myrtle  that 
already  occupied  his  vest,  decHned  it.  The 
circumstance  was  trifling  in  itself,  and  almost 
unobserved  by  the  bystanders ;  but  trifling  as 
it  was  to  them,  it  formed  one  of  those  memora- 
ble epochs  of  internal  life,  both  to  the  wife 
whose  courtesy  was  rejected,  and  the  mistress 
whose  gift  had  been  treasured  and  retained. 
Cold  and  passionless  as  was  Joan's  external 
bearing,  a  close  observer  might  have  detected  a 
solitary  tear  upon    her  pale    unruffled    cheek. 
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which  had  burst  the  prison-bounds  of  her  ever- 
fettered  feehngs  too  far  to  be  recalled,  and  which 
found  its  way  at  least  to  one  heart,  the  one 
which  had  most  injured  her !  At  that  moment, 
the  beautiful,  the  brilliant,  the  idolized,  the  tri- 
umphant Bianca  Cappello,  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  changed  places  with  the 
plain,  the  mediocre,  the  unloved,  and  the  neg- 
lected Joan  of  Austria — in  short,  to  have  been 
the  shedder  of  that  one  tear !  True,  she  had 
grief  enough  to  shed  a  thousand;  but  she 
wanted  the  virtue  to  have  hallowed  one  ! — and 
she  felt  it. 

As  the  royal  cortege  advanced  nearer  to  that 
of  Bianca,  whose  dazzling  beauty  and  gorgeous 
dress,  as  she  stood  beneath  the  crimson  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  threw  the  homely  plainness  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  more  than  ever  into  the 
shade.  Francesco  for  the  first  time  perceived 
her,  and  half  uttered  an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion of  delight,  while  the  Duchess,  purposely 
looking  straight  before  her,  was  about  to  pass 
on,  when  the  Duke  setting  the  example,  the 
whole  procession  stopped,  and  turning  to 
Joan,  with  as  much  anger  in  his  looks  as  court 
etiquette,  and  the  publicity  of  the  place  would 
allow,  he  said — 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  Your  Highness  does  not  remember  the 
Signora  Bianca  ?" 

'^  But  too  well/^  was  the  Duchess'  veracious, 
but  impolitic  reply. 

"  'Twere  but  courteous  then,  as  your  memory 
has  not  forsaken  you/'  said  Francesco  tartly, 
^^to  express  a  wish  to  see  one  at  Court,  who 
graces  it  so  much,  and  has  absented  herself  too 
long." 

"Your  Highness'  wishes  are  commands," 
rejoined  Joan,  haughtily,  ^'  and  I  am  sure  you 
have   but   to   issue   them,  for  the  Signora  to 

obey  them ;  for  ourselves,  we  have  none 

but  your  wdll." 

"  You  hear,  Signora,"  said  the  Duke,  turning 
to  Bianca,  "  the  Duchess  wishes  your  attend- 
ance at  Court." 

["  'Twere  best  paid  at  a  distance,  methinks," 
whispered  the  Cavaliero  di  Monaco  to  Silvio 
Piccolomini.] 

["  T  am  of  your  mind,"  rejoined  the  latter, 
"  but  the  Duke  seems  determined  that  the 
only  distance  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Duchess."] 

Bianca  merely  bowed  to  Francesco's  speech, 
for  she  felt  that  she  could  have  made  no  answer 
that  would  not  have  been  an  insult  to  Joan  ; 
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the  Duchess  appreciated  the  motive  of  her 
silence,  and  showed  that  she  did  so  by  her 
farewell  salutation-  as  she  walked  on,  which 
was  a  shade  less  haughty,  and  half  a  shade 
less  cold  than  her  greeting  had  been. 

As  the  Duchess  moved  on,  the  courtiers 
lagged  behind,  and  then  bowed  down  to  the 
very  ground  to  Bianca,  who  was  evidently  the 
reigning  power  to  them.  Indeed  there  were 
but  two  pair  of  eyes  in  the  whole  crowd,  that 
threw  upon  her  a  look  of  virtuous  and  reproach- 
ful horror  as  she  passed;  one  look  was  from 
the  twin  stars  of  radiant  darkness  belonging  to 
Donna  Maraquita  della  Torre — the  other  from 
the  drab-coloured  orbs  of  the  Signora  Sylvestra, 
as  she  stood  in  the  thick  of  the  rabble,  fanning 
herself  vehemently,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
little  elegancies  of  life,  in  the  shape  of  terra 
cotta  scaldifiis,  and  other  domestic  vases,  which 
she  seemed  to  think  "more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,^^  for  not  perceiving 
them  (numerous  as  they  were)  in  her  anxiety 
to  remark,  in  Bianca^s  hearing,  to  a  mercer^s 
daughter,  who  had  been  a  caprice  of  the  Grand 
Duke's,  ''  How  unhappy  the  poor  Grand 
Duchess  looked  !  That  woman  must  indeed 
be  a  monster,  who  could  estrange  a  husband's 
affections  from  such  a  dear,  sweet,  bright,  an- 

N  2 
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gelic  creature  V' — her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell, 
amid  a  crash  like  that  of  a  falling  world,  in  the 
midst  of  this  colony  of  pans  and  pitchers,  the 
yells  of  the  mob,  and  the  exorbitant  vocifera- 
tions for  indemnity  from  the  merchant  to  whom 

the  ruined  crockery  belonged. 

***** 

Sad  amid  mirth,  disappointed  amid  success, 
jealous  amid  apathy,  and  humbled  to  the  dust 
in  the  midst  of  triumph,  Bianca  returned  to 
her  splendid  yet  desolate  home,  weary  in  body 
and  spirit. 

"  Let  no  dead  person  make  a  voyage  with  the 
living/'  warned  the  ancients,  '^  even  their  ashes 
stir  up  the  billows,  and  threaten  the  living  ivith 
storms/'  And  let  none  but  the  irreproachable 
and  the  happy,  if  such  on  earth  there  be,  look 
back — for  memory  is  a  sarcophagus  that  con- 
tains but  the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  fitful  indeed 
are  the  storms  it  stirs  up  for  the  living ! 


CHAPTER  X. 


"  But  man  is  higher  than  his  place  :  he  looks  upward 

and  uncloses  the  wings  of  his  soul;  and  when  the  sixty  mi- 
nutes, which  we  call  sixty  years,  have  finished  striking,  he 
arises  and  kindles,  whilst  he  mounts,  and  the  ashes  of  his 
plumage  fall  back,  and  the  unveiled  soul  arises  alone,  without 
earth,  and  as  pure  as  a  strain  on  high." — The  Death  of  an 
Angel,  by  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  ;  translated 
BY  A.  Kenney. 


The  last  muffled  tone  of  the  great  bell  of  San 
Marcos  had  died  away,  there  was  a  partial 
stillness  in  Venice,  for  one  of  her  nobles  had 
just  been  conveyed  to  his  last  home.  Count 
Cappello  was  no  more  !  His  evening  sun  had 
long  lain  coldly  in  lengthening  shadows  on  the 
earth,  for  of  all  mortal  maladies  a  broken  heart 
is  the  most  lingering.  Is  it  that  Death  likes 
not  damaged  wares,  and  leaves  them  till 
Nature  forces  them  upon  him?   or  is  it  that, 
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deprived  of  all  that  stirs  it  with  joy  or 
hope,  hfe  stagnates  into  a  prolonged  space  ? 
Who  knows?  For  there  is  a  veil  over  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death,  which  the  Eternal 
only  can  raise.  But  life  has  many  mysteries  ; 
death  has  but  two,  its  mystery  of  time,  and  its 
mystery  of  tears ;  for  even  where  no  love  has 
been,  the  warm  life  that  it  takes,  and  the  cold 
and  voiceless  vacuum  it  leaves,  make  the  eyes 
moist  and  the  heart  dry ;  for  human  grief,  any 
more  than  human  love,  is  not  the  growth  of 
human  will. 

The  old  Count  was  no  more,  and  silent  were 
the  splendid  halls  of  his  proud  palace  ;  even  the 
chef-d'oeuvres  of  art  which  he  had  taken  such 
delight  in  collecting,  seemed  to  mourn  in  their 
mute  manner  for  him  who  had  convoked  them ; 
for  black  velvet  hangings  were  drawn  over  their 
glowing  tints,  while  Titian,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
a  sort  of  parental  feeling,  superintended  the 
donning  of  these  sables. 

Elena  Cappello  sat  calm  and  rigid,  with  her 
breviary  in  her  hand.  It  was  not  grief  that  she 
felt,,  it  was  stupor ;  she  endured  no  pain,  but 
she  experienced  a  loss,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that 
loss  was  a  part  of  herself,  that  had  been  removed 
in  some  unaccountable  manner.  Her  brother, 
the  Patriarch,  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
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covered  with  papers,  that  was  between  them ; 
a  quiet,  melancholy  smile,  played  like  a  phos- 
phoric gleam  over  his  countenance,  as  raising 
his  head,  which  drooped  more  than  ever  over  his 
right  shoulder,  he  said  to  his  sister, 

"  Come  rouse  thee,  Elena,  I  am  far  on  my 
way  to  meet  your  husband  in  a  better  world, 
but  we  must  not  neglect  his  business  in  this. 
He  who  is  to  succeed  him,"  added  Grimani,  with 
a  sigh,  *•  I  fear  will  never  replace  him ;  my  mind 
misgives  me,  but  he  is  after  no  good  in  France, 
from  some  angry  words  the  Marquis  de  Mille- 
propos  let  fall,  when  last  week  he  received  his 
sudden  recall,  with  an  order  for  the  Sieur  Col- 
bert to  fill  his  place,  till  his  successor  arrived. 
Still  Vittorio  must  be  written  to,  and  the  poor 
girl,"  said  the  Patriarch,  affectionately  taking 
Elena's  hand,  and  pressing  it  between  both  of 
his,  ^^  methinks,  sister  mine,  'twere  a  poor  spite 
to  withhold  from  Bianca  the  sorrow  of  her 
father's  death." 

"  Then  let  the  upholder,  oi'  her  husband's 
master,  Salviati,  communicate  it  to  her,"  replied 
she,  drily,  and  returning  with  renewed  attention 
to  her  book. 

^•'  Nay,  nay,  sister,  this  is  not  well ;  have 
mercy  on  the  living  daughter,  for  the  dead 
father's  sake." 
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"  She  had  no  mercy  upon  him,'^  said  Elena, 
bursting  into  the  first  tears  she  had  shed  since 
her  husband's  death. 

"  The  more  reason  to  show  mercy  to  her, 
for  the  more  bitter  must  be  her  repentance/^ 
repUed  the  Patriarch  ;  "  besides/'  added  he,  en- 
deavouring to  touch  the  strongest  chord  in  his 
sister's  composition — pride,  "  her  husband  has 
risen  in  the  world  since  his  marriage;  he  is 
now  Intendant  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  in  high 
favour  at  court." 

"  Thank  you,  through  his  wife's  dishonour  !" 
retorted  Elena,  sharply,  "  go  to,  'tis  not  for  a 
Christian  prelate  to  boast  of  such  advance- 
ment." 

'^  You  are  right,  dear  Elena,  and  I  bow  to 
your  reproof.  But  sister,  sister !  what  is  Ufe  ? 
To-day  a  green  meadow,  filled  with  sunshine 
and  fresh  flowers.  And  to-morrow — Nay  ! — 
And  what  is  this  world's  greatness  ? — A  bubble, 
blown  by  fate  for  the  sport  of  time ;  which  as 
it  increases,  is  ever  nearer  bursting !  And 
what  is  power? — Look  round  these  gorgeous 
but  now  deserted  halls,  and  let  their  silence 
answer  you, — An  Echo  !  and  no  more.  But 
there  is  another  brighter,  better,  and  above  all 
unperishable  world  ;  whose  fashion  passeth  not 
away,  and  to  whose  king  we    send   up   daily 
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ambassadors,  in  our  prayers.  But  what  is  the 
express  stipulation  of  their  patent?  That  we 
forgive  others  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven.  And 
have  we  not  all  sinned  more  against  our  Hea- 
venly Father,  than  this  poor  misguided  child 
has  against  her  earthly  one." 

"  I  will  try  then,  and  forgive  her,"  sobbed 
Elena,  "  but — but — I  cannot  write  to  her." 

''  I  will,  if  you  will  authorize  me  to  do  so, 
Eccellenza,  for  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing to  the  Signora,"  said  Titian,  who  now 
entered  the  gallery,  having  completed  his  task 
of  superintending  the  covering  of  the  pictures. 

"  As  you  please,  Signor  Titian ;  use  your 
own  discretion,  provided  you  don^t  compromise 
mine,"  said  Elena  coldly. 

And  with  this  extorted  and  limited  permis- 
sion, the  artist  commenced  his  work  of  kind- 
ness. He  began  his  letter  by  saying  that  he 
wrote  it  at  Elena's  desire,  the  sad  event,  it  was 
intended  to  announce  he  told  as  briefly  and 
simply  as  possible,  for  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, whenever  he  had  bad  tidings  to  commu- 
nicate, he  made  it  a  rule  to  foreshorten  them 
as  much  as  possible  ;  while  anything  pleasant, 
he  brought  out,  and  gave  it  as  much  life  as  he 
could  ;  for  which  reason  he  now  dwelt  long 
upon  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  old  Count 
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had  spoken  for  the  first  and  last  time  of  his 
daughter,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  and  he 
ended  by  saying  he  hoped  to  see  her  in  Flo- 
rence in  the  spring.  Nor  was  he  a  little  glad^ 
to  have  to  add  as  a  postscript,  that  the  Patri- 
arch desired  to  be  commended  to  her,  which 
he  did  in  an  under  voice  lest  Elena  should 
hear  him. 

During  the  year  that  Vittorio  Cappello  had 
been  in  France,  he  had  passed  his  time  between 
the  Chateau  de  Quillac,  using  ineffectual 
threats  to  frighten  and  subdue  Arianna,  and 
the  even  then  gay  Metropolis;  gay  amid  its 
fanatical  butcheries,  and  its  desecrating  civil 
wars ;  but  it  was  not  such  men  as  the  Chance- 
lier  de  L^Hopital,  the  philosophical  Michel 
Montagne,  or  the  elegant  and  benevolent  Amiot, 
that  attracted  him  to  Paris.  The  dissolute 
court  of  Catherine  de  Medici  (for  it  could 
hardly  be  called  that  of  Charles  the  Ninth),  and 
the  wdt,  convivial  disposition  and  total  want  of 
principle  of  the  Marechal  de  Retz,  being  far 
more  congenial  to  him,  as  if  the  nobles  had  not 
sufficient  brutaUty  in  the  constant  and  daily 
increasing  massacres  of  the  Calvinists  ;  which 
at  length  swelled  into  the  horrible  atrocities  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew.  Some  Spanish  Hidalgos, 
accredited  employes   of   Phihp  of  Spain,   had 
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lately  introduced  the  refined  and  delightful 
amusement  of  a  buH  fight.  It  was  after  one  of 
these  exhibitions  at  which  the  whole  court  had 
assisted ;  and  where  Vittorio  perceived  even 
without  the  aid  of  his  vanity,  that  he  had  made 
himself  very  agreeable  to  the  beautiful  widow, 
the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  promised 
him  her  hand  for  the  first  la  volta  at  a  fete 
given  after  the  barbarities  of  the  day,  by  the 
young  Due  de  la  Tremoille ;  that  his  page  in- 
formed him  that  two  heralds  demanded  an  au- 
dience with  him,  one  from  Florence  wearing 
the  Medici  livery,  the  other  from  Venice  in  a 
suit  of  sables  bearing  his  escutcheon. 

Making  a  courteous  apology  to  his  royal  Ina- 
morata, he  hurried  out  to  receive  at  the  same 
time,  Martin  Bernardini's  challenge,  and  the 
news  of  his  father's  death ;  but  the  latter  seem- 
ed to  produce  less  impression  on  him  than  the 
former,  for  adding  the  two  pieces  of  intelligence 
together,  all  he  said  in  reference  to  his  loss  was, 
'^  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  destined  that  I  should 
succeed  him  in  all  things,  even  the  tomb  of  the 
Cappellos  !"  While,  after  reading  and  re-read- 
ing Martin  Bernardini's  challenge,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ventre  sans  gris,''  as  the  King  of  Navarre 
says.    So  after  all,  the  story  of  Arianna's  being 
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the  Gonfaloniere's  niece  is  true  !  Well,  so  much 
the  better  for  her,  for  perhaps  I  may  marry  her." 
Count  Cappello,  was  too  gallant  to  break  an 
appointment  with  a  lady,  much  less  a  Queen ; 
so  that  night  no  one  danced  so  gaily,  looked  so 
animated,  or  talked  so  wittily  (when  he  did 
not  talk  tenderly)  to  his  royal  partner,  as  did 
the  Count  Vittoria,  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Tremoille. 
And  no  one  in  Paris  knew  of  the  old  Count^s 
death,  till  the  next  morning,  when  his  hand- 
some Heir  appeared  earlier  than  usual  at  the 
Louvre  in  a  full  suit  of  sables,  to  make  his  res- 
pectful adieu  to  the  Queen  Mother ;  to  bestow 
hon-hoiis^  and  benedictions,  on  the  young  King ; 
to  place  in  the  treacherous  hand  of  De  Retz 
an  equally  treacherous  one  ;  and  to  imprint,  in 
the  presence,  a  kiss  on  the  fair  hand  of  Mary 
Stuart,  previous  to  his  quitting  Paris,  for  the 
home  of  his  fathers. 
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